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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, 6k. 



D., 0., H., K., R., Z.y stand respectively for DSderum, Orot^end, RaHehi^ 
KrUgar Ramtham^ and Zumpt, 

Numerals above the line refer to the TabU qf Diftretncet ; if followed 1i/ a 
eurre, to the CcaitUms, 

An accent after a word, thus (parent*) shows It to be somewhat vmiphcik. 

Words printed in Ualica in the Exercises are meant to call attention to some- 
thhig that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to in connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that they are to be 
translated into Latin by one word ; as " branches-of-lcaniing/' doetrinaB ; " ad- 
minibly*8kiUed|" perUiarimua^ dc. 



PREFACE. 



Tub present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compositicn ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of % rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu« 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one whq 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue thb work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It Contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before— the iterum Uerumque of Virgil — till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior—* 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of ^ the right cases, 
moods, tenses, dec. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
bludy and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
mati^l forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. . On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases *for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed up<Ai the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
Ameijcan press. 

J. A. S. 

New- York, March 16<ft, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REJLA.RKS. 



Gn the Arrangement cf Words in a Ltstxa Sentence. 

1. Tlie general distinction between the English and Latin ordei 
isthij: 

2. 0::^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences^ the yerb^ when not particularly emphaJiic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narratire, after the conjunction comes the 
«u^ec< (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the vert. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedii fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, yectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

6. 0::^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a leord, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
fence. — ^And, 

6. a) The ^100 emphaiicj^iioriA in a sentence are the 5«^£nntR^and the endi 
*< by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it retttJ* (Crom- 
bie.) 
6) Add to this, that the more unuaual a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is^ that word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quorum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquanu" (Cic.) 

c) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
Mparofiofi from it ; ^specially if It be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. VohqMemf percepl maxvmamf. Propterea quod 
aUud iter haberent mUiumf. JSdui eqiutee ad Cesarem onrne^ rever- 
nmtur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words Is the haimonioua 
arrangement of syllables ; thejfoto of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTOBir REMAKES. 

7. Genitiye. The genitivey whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive, or. adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by s^aration' 
see 6, c). 

a} It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
mg noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen,, suhst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). ' 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyUahle sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titleSy i&c, in apposition to 
fioper names* 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus, But, 
' urhs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hyipamajluvius, 

10. WoBDS dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of tuH) infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Grenerally, immediately before the words, they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor HmorempeWii, NuIIsl virtus virtuticonir&rm est. Virtutum 
in aHd alius vult excelldre. Aliis aMunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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SO that two of the antUheUcdl words are aafar apart as possible. 
Fragile carpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nosti{i comen- 
Ut ; pugTiat oraUo, Quas me maverunty momsseni eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

Oiir Enim, vera, atOem, quoque, qyidem (with of course the 
mjcUtic8\ cannot be the first words of a clause. 
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PEACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numhef 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
suhstantive in gender, number and case. 

(3.) A iransUwe verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted vpon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as he, become, turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
dEc, take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or db. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis of 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the poateuvot pronoun is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to uhott the thing is/ See 3 (a). 

(fi) When there it any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when / am opposed to yim,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. Is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao- 
liona of the some person. Ejed ego te armatis hominibus, non dqfecf. 



16 MOSCmATIVB CASB AND VERB. [§ 1. 1^-4 

I. 

§ 1. NommaUve Oase and Verb, 

2. (a) When two or more nominatiye cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb/ which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most toortky^ person. 

Qj) The verbs est and surU are often omitted. 
d« (a) Et ego* et Balhus siLstvJimus manus, Bo^ I and BaHms 
lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que endiiic ; atque ; ac ' 

If, 8i. 

Both— and, et— ^t. 

Hand, mSnus, fts, f. 

Sister, sbror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger f^mes, is, /. 

i^°*°*'l condImentuin,l.n. 

Army, ezercitus, ds, m. 



^ The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with tt^tt; quum-~lwn, &c., when both the nominatives are aingular^ and 
of the mxme person, 

b The^r«^ person is said to be Tnore tporthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

6 For " Balbus and /," the Romans,.putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaUnu, * 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex mens," he was a good 
prammafian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independmOyt and as o{ equal 
imporlanee: ATava ( = adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
tbrm of the same word, adds a notion that Is, if anything, of more imporlanct 
than the preceding one (=s *and also,* *and moreover*): aua joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, ^nd often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects prineipal etauaea^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que, or (if mmt^ notions) atque. 

Aique is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels.' 

Ac is used before eonaonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
HOC before vowelaoT h. Mr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
!>ofbre^, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before e. So also Zumpt. 



§ 2. 5*0.] ACCVSATITE WITH mFINITIVB. 10 

War, bellum, i. n. 

A Gatil, Oallus, 1 m. 

Many, mold, e, a. 

Very many, permulti,* e, a. . 

• Caesar, Caesar, CaesSria, m. 

To lift up, toll6re, sustiil, subUt 

To be in good health, } ^ «^, m i*. 

TobeweU, i viUre. Tala, vaBu 

To wage (properly to carry), gSrCre, gess, gest 

To conquer, vincBre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14| 
Id). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both y<m 
and I (1 Obs. fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

$ 2. Accusative with Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 
accusative.' 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjuno* 
tion * ihaiy* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and iiifinUive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *lhai* must be omitted; the 
EngliBh nominaiive turned into the aocutatioe; and the English verb 
into the infniiwt mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {sentiendi tt deda- 
randi) of fedingf knotoingy tpishing, hearing^ hdieoingy thinkingf &C.3 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifutf true^ &c. 



* Ptr in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * tery* 

t Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 

8 This idiom is not uncommon in English, though tai less common tnan in 
Latin, 

•noTdetedhimtobediamUnd'* (for *1 ordered that he should be diemiMed?}. 

" I saw him to be a knave" (for * I saw that he was a knave '). 



to ACCUSATIVB WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13, 

10. (a) Respondeo, placere et mihi locunif I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 
(5) Respondity placere et sibi locunif He answered that the 

place pleased Mm too. 
(c) Sentimus calere ignem^ idvem esse albam, dulce melt 

We know-hy-our-senseSf that fire is hot ; that snow is 

tehUe, honey sweet* 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondSre, respond, respons. 

To understand, inteUlgSre, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negare, av, St. 

To sin, peccare, av, at. 

I remember, mSmmi, Imper. memento ; pL memtAtote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentlre, sens, sens. 

fo injure, offend-agaiast, violare, av, at. 

Law, lex, I6gis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] OO" Him, her, them (or Ae, sTie, they, whea they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui^ when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. ( He »ay» that it pltaaea him. 
c He 8cdd that it pUated him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of aUraction) assumes the 
pastfann, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hencer 

(ttr [C. II.] In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated hy the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hyit is not to be described as over befi>re the time of 
the principal verb,^ 

OCr[C. III.] 'Should' after * that' is to be translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus "he said that it pleased him"— when 1 at the time of his saying it 1 
tptaccre) : before tfn time of his saying it? (placuiaee). 
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Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he*** had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).'f He 
says tJuU he does not^ understand. He says that Caesar will noi'^ 
oifend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.*^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
sinned. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) After hope, promise, undertake, 6ic.,ihe future infyutwe^ 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) h&erpretendf 
the ace. of the pronoun. 

16. {a) Sperat plerumque adol/sscens diu se victurum (esse),k 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(b) Simulat se furSre, He pretends to he mad. 
Oir [C. rv.] « Would/ « should,* after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he unH come. 
( He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business^ 




negotium, i, n. 


A journey, 




Iter, ItmSris, n. 


To hope, 




sperSre, Sv, at. 


To come, 




vKnire, vgn, vent 


To promise. 




poUiceri, poUicitoss promittSre, promi^ 
promiss.1 


To undertake, 


engage, 





* These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CatUicna. 
t These Numerals refer to the Tabic of Differeneta of Idiom. 
i For * he promises to com^ = he promises Ihat he toill come. 
He hopes to Uve =: he hopes thai he shall Uve. 
He pretends to be mad = he pretends that he is m/od. 
« With the compound infinitives este is often omitted. 
1 Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for joroimnfi^, whether gfwd 
or cdU. Polliceri is to qfer from one's own free-will and inclinations, nsed only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for free and graeiau$ promlMSi 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANll^S. [§ 4. 13-31 



To finish, accompllBb, conf xcSre, io, coni^c, confecu 

To pretend, snnulare,™ av, at 

To be mad, ftlrSre, (neat. : no perf, or nipine,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- J 

fiiction, satisfactorily, > ex sententU* 

successfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententUl navlgare. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to hesnad. He 
promised to come. I engage to finish the businejKS to your satisfac- 
tion. 1 hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The businesg 
has been &iished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad, I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would*^&akh the business. He says thai he 
will not^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily^ 



III. 
§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive, 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most toorthy, 

20. (5) If the substantives are things that have not Ufe, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * man,' * woman,' * things' it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by ' res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * of many (hmg^ not muUorwn^ but muUarwn rertan 



Dfomttfo would naturally be often used of promising what has been rejuealed. 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promiito (ssBpe) rogatus : 
Nee mala polliceor, m^da sed prwrnttere possum. 
^. Q,U8B non sunt nmulo ; qum 9unt ea diaBimtUantur. 
n The pronoun should be expressed {ex me& tententidf Ac.) whenever to leave 
it out would cause an ambiguity. 
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22. (a) Castor ei Pollux ex equispugnare msisunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen tofght on horseback. 

(b) Inter se contraria sunt heneficium et injuria, A benefit 

and an injury are contirary to each other* 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) PrcUerUa mutare non poss&mus, We cannot change 

the past. 
{c) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 
with me, 
23. Oba, 1. The neuUr plural without a Bubstantive is generally used 

in Latin, where ve use the singular. Thus 

Tnudif very much, everything, thepoit, 

multa, permulta, omnia, preteiXta, 

little (few things), very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24» Obt. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 

where we might substitute * Mnge,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objeete, poeeeesionM, petfomumceB, Ac. 
[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, no* 
biscum, vobiscum, 
.25. Vocabulary 4. 
Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se (betvfem fhemadvea). 



Good, better, best, 


btfnus, melioT) optunua 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Dea( 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com, gend. 


Virtue, 


virtus, fitis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, 


C8BCUS, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea**. 


To owe, 


debgre, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellere ex civitate (pellSre, pSpiQ, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of, 


ignorare, av, at. (oee.) 


To see. 


cemgre, crev, crSt (properly to separate | 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




dietinetvieion). 



o The other possessives, tuua, suua, noeter, Ac., must be used/0r%, hie, mtf 
&C., property. 



24 THB RKLATIVBt [§5.26-80. 

To cany, portSie, !▼. it 

To hear, andire, iv. it. 

To apeak; Ittqui, locutus, or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ez equo, or ez equiflP pugnSre. 

Exercise 4; 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and toise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very UtUe. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is na^ well. They will hear UUle' .• 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight an horseback. 



IV. 

^ b. The Relative. 

27. The relaUve pronoune 

qui, quaUB^ quanhu, qwat^ 

answer respectively to 

i*, taJit^ tantuB, tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

OCT Each clause has its own verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
29' A relative pronoun agrees with some ea$e of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus r^ert is called Its anUeedent {or fort-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /u2{y expressed, would be expressed 
twke ; and it sometimes it expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the 
rdatioe dauae, 

SO. (c) Sometimes howpver the antecedent is expressed in tlje 



P Ex eqWf if we are speaking of one person ; ex eqtde, if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relaUve stands is called the rdaHvedauMf the 
other, the prindpal, or antecedent clause. 



$ 5. 31-33.] THE RELATIVE. 25 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this ia 
the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 
being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 
^though not always) by the proper case of * w' or * Aic' 

3] , The ' it,' howeyer, is often omitted, especially when ' mcaC or * //lui^ 

]b meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in differaU etuet in the two claueea, 
*ia^ or 'Aic' is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can he withoui a heart, 

{h) Arbdres seret diligens agric6la, quarum adspiciet 

baccam* ipse nunquam. The industrious husbandman 

wiU plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 

never behold. 

(c) Accepi qvxis lUeras ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natae sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
|C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already trati^ 
Mtive^ so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition heUmga (as it were) to the verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still dingt to the verlA 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that is 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to dcaridc =: to 
laugh at, 

33. VOCABULABY 5. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (which end there* 
fore in tut or nu) are of the fourth declen^on ; except,of course, those 
that, like Ugaiua^ denote penoiu. 



* It is, howtr/er, sometimes: 

Quo3 cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Qiue prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

^ A berry; any little round fruit, not a mi/; e,g. of the olive, cedars jiodper^ itQ 

* Thus : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Ghsdus is laughed at? Therefore to laugh-at is virtually one vorb 

2 



26 THS BELATIVB, [$5. 34 

No, nuIluB, a, mn. Qtn. nuQiuab 

Anfrnjil^ animal, iUia, n. 

Biood, Banguls, Tnis, m. 

Withouti Btne (governs ahlat.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, bris,/. 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop), fniges, G. firagum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, tks," m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, frustra.^ 

Harvest, messls, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, urn. 

To till, cultivate, colSre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tiill, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, —J — de (with ablat,}. 

To praise, laudare, av, at. 

To believe, credgre, credid, credxt {dot.). 

To deceive, declpere, io, decSp, decept. 

To behold, adspicCre, io, adspex, adspecL 

Self, myself, himself, <&c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro 

nouns ego, tu, &c., not being, ex- 
pressed.) 

Oir * WJiat ' as a relative = that wMch ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and V have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for^* a harvest. He says that he has nofi 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus'. Balbus has 



• Fructus arboribus, fruget nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugeaf and of frudua^ as oppoted to frugea. Frrictua is the general name for 
wodvce^ and may be speken oiland as well as of trees ; and in 'poetry we find 
frugUma (Columella's poem on Gardening), and frugt (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trua, 

▼ Neqaid^jwim (to no purpoaa^ in vcuarC)^ so far as nothing has resulted from a 
thing domf;* ftuttra (miMiin), of a person who has not attained his purpose. D. 
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deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finish,* has not yet been finished.* I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending 
have finished* the business to his satisfaction.* 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively, 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive moody or a sentence, is the nom^ 

native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substai^tioe 

to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 

in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gsn- 
erally follow it in English, and the pronoun * it * stands as its repro. 
sentative before the verb; — as, "it is sweet to hear." 
Of course this * it* is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (b) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id^ quod or ^lUB res. (Here id and res aVe in apposi- 
tion to the former sentapce.) 

37. (a) Turpe etst mentiri, It is disgraceful to Ue. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many slates revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

88. Vocabulary 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 
Duty, ' officium, 1, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. aectu.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy facilis, is, e. 



V Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first 
* The use of ic^ quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat elame ) which 
Chen generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it 
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One thing— another, aliud— allud. 

Man, homo, hom&iis ; vir, viii.* 

.To keepi servare, iv, it. 

Reyile, maledicero, diz, diet (dot.). 

To accuse, accuaare, av, St * 

To break one'a word, fidem fall8ref failure, f^elli/ falaum 

^ deceive,* beguile.* * • ^ 

To keep one's word, ^ ' fidem prestSre; praestare, praebuti", 

prestitum, et prsBstatum. 

To lie, mentiri, mentltus. 

To utter many folsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (It is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] ' For^ before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin.f is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin,'^ 

It is a sin { •^*"* * ^^ °^* ^ ^*^ ^' parents. 

c that a boy should not obey his parents* 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what (plur.) ia 
disgracefuL I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have vUered many falsehcods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p, 17). 



« Homo is the general term for man, t. e. for a human being, distiaguished 
from other living creatures. Vvr is man as distinguished from tooman. Homo 
Is often used contemptuously: vir, respectfully; a man with a manly character. 
J Distinction betweenfallo and dadpio: 
• NvMfaXleniia cvlp&sxR^issimefaJlor; 

At quum decipiar, cutpam acceptor habebit. 

• Cic has prcestaturus. 

• But we shall see below that if *for' follows immediately after * it is,* it must 
be translated by the genitive. 'Jtiefors, rich man to do so and sos' Oivitd 
est, Ac 
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§ 7. Relative continiied. (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjonctivs, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the teiuee. 

40. OCT The imperfect and pluiperfect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — the perfect definite^ (or perfect with * have^) is con- 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the prd^sent, future, an^l perfect with 'Aove* are followed by the 
preaentf or (for a completed acti«n) the^f erf ect of the subjunctive.* 

OCr The futuiti^ perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rue with nm, eeeem, Ac 
But where we use a, future in a dependent sentence, 'the Romans often 
used the present or iniperfeet subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms,) 

42. ' Thaf is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after auperlaHves; the interrogative wha; Vuaamu; and 
when both peraont and things are meant.) 

43. (a) * As^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

.The relative *«' must be translated by qui after idem; by qualUf 
qitantu»f qwa^ after talis, Auus, tot, respectively. 

44. (1) * But^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUuSy nihil. 

(2) The relative * huf is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ' hut' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by qian ;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The jterfect definite is used of actions done in some space of Ume, a part of 
w)i!ch is still present, 

• Thus then the 

Present j r Present subj. 

Future V are followed by the 5 Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * Iiavtf 3 v completed action) 

^ - , /^ Imperfect subj. 

Imperfect ^ ^ ^ ,», S Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect i are foUowed by the j ^Jon campWid before 

^^P^^^^ > ( the time spoken of). 

^ With other cases than the nominative and aoeusaHoet the use of the relatioe 



46. VOCABULAEY 7. yp^^^^ 



30 AELATIVB CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 46 

[C fz.] rir *ul«^ axul <6u<' are often (in effect) rihHte». 
[C. z.] i:^ * SuiA* in English is often used where nre is meant ratntix 
than quality. * Stuh-'at^ should then be translated into Latin by tanttu 
— quanhu! not talU — quaUa. 
45. (a) TaZi^ est, ^ruoZi^ semper fuit, He is such as he has 
ever been. , ^ ^' ^ 

(h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the saipe that (or as) 

he has ever been. 
(c) Nemo est, gt^m* te dementem putet, There is no one 
but thinks you m^d (or, who ^does not ^AznA: ^oti 

The same, idem, eXdem, idem ; gen. ejusdeoH, ^kc. 

Rule, rSgula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. ^ 

Expedient, ^ iltilhi, is, e^ 

Honor, the honorable, ) h^Jiestas, atis ,/. 

honorable conduct, > , 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne h»mo. 

To think, deem, putSre, av, at. 

This, hie, haBC, hoc : g. hujus, &c. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. iUius, Ac. 

Nearly, fBre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, <&c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

V^aye, fluctus, Us, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. «u&/. after * nmt quC ) there are 9ome who think' 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] fj* * ThcUt when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fjbr The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the SuJbjunct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the jKut tenses of the Indicative. 



with Tum Is commonly preferred. Z, When qui mm muat be used will be ex- 
plained below. 

* Q,uinis qui tV6{s±vi non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potU^ neut.po/6, with sum, * Pot? 
IS prefixed to the tenses of aum^ ta being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into jtosse^ poasem (posses, &c.). The perfect tenses regid^ 
&om votux ( ^poHafuS^, No imperat, : the part, potena is used as an odjectiva 



^8. 47--51.] RELATIVE CONTINUBD. ^1 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that* ^' of honour.^ This is nearly the same as anothel 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Csesar. 
There Is no one 7)ho does not (45, c) understand, that you arc 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot bip changed There is no one hiU knows, that these things 
ore contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were suM^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued, 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or u 
verb of namingy &ic.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the 2a/^ rather than with its ante- 
cedent, 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the txeepiion, 
Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)» 

(Jovis Stella, quce q>ad&(ov dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomicUia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) Theh<B, quod BoeotisB caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Baotia% 

51. VOCABULAEY 8, 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, hOnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, whicn is properly 

a Greek word ; and sidus, Sris, n, a 



ff KrUger approves of Zumpft rule ; but thinks that we cannot go bei/ond 
thu in defermining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad tocabulum respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's pracUce^ it is obviously a( 
(Variance with that of other writers. 



82 RELATIVB CONTINUED. [§ 9. b2, 5Sl 

conatellation, and al80,one of the great 
heavenly lumhiarieB, e. g. the lun 
the lapon, Sirius, Ac. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, insula, ae,/. 

Sea, ' mKre, Is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbls terrae, or terraruiA j orbis, is, m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, fiv, at. 

To admire, wonder at, admirSri, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
island or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), vocare,h appellare, nominare, St, It. 

Exercise 8. 

62. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. before yrwc^M*). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.i^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative ; '* The 
first toho — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocare^ appellare^ nominare are all to caU; but vocare has, beside thh^ the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appellare^ that of appealing to^ of calling to for 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Qtuui should stand between great and island, 

k Orbis terrarumy rather than terroR^ when there is a decided reference to 
Q&ier lands, 

* The same rule holds good of other a4jectivei SAd of appcsiHont, 



} 9. 54-57.] BELATIYS CONTINTTED. 33 

54. (h) To express "the first person who did a tiling" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, quam habebant optimam^ perdiderunt, 
/ TheVoIsci lost the be* city they had. 

{}) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
' perceived our evils. 

Eng. He was the firtt who did this : {oTf) He was the JM ia 

do (hit. 
Lea, Kethejh-st^dtlds. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gk)d, Deu8,i i^ m, et,/. 

Fire ^ = conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, a person in perplexity,<&c., subvSnIre, v6n, vent^ (dot, oU person). 

To lose, amittere, amis, amiss ; perdere,>^ per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such 18 your temperance r quee tua est temperantia, 
WUh your tuual temr } quii es temperantiE,<» 
perance ( pro tui temperanti&. 

As far aa IknoWj quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

67. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the. best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such"> as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have -ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish* the' business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



I Deus, V. Deus^ Plur. (Z?ei)i ^^h ^i' Dat. (/?cw), Oii», JJU. 

» That Is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

* AmUtere is simply to lose, Perdere is to lose actively ; t. e, by some erer* 
iion qf one^s ovm iDiUf &c. Hence perdere is often to destroy. AcHoi perdo^ 
passwi amittere possum. 

« Or, cujus es tempemniUe, 



34 tJT, NE. K-iO. 58-OD 

said this. Sestius was not come,' as far as I know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I A»kw.— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) ' Tha^ followed by may or might expresses a purpose, 
and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That^ followed by ' not,' or any negative word (tlie 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by nS with the subjunctive. 

69. Vocabulary 10. 

-'i 
"• It la all over with, actum est de (with the ablai.), 

J^ewB of the town, * res urbanse. 

To send or write news, perscribere, scrips, script, s= to write 

fuUy. 

Courtesy, human! tas, atis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

. Virtuously, honorably, . honeste. 

To cry out, - clamare, av, St. 

To live, - .. > vivere, vix, Vict. 

To die, •, : mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, ■' ,■ ' . pSrgre, paru, partt {dat,). 

To make the same promise, idem pollicSri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illi3 laudentury Many men 
praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(h) GalllnsB avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos n$ 
frigore hzdantur, Hens and fither birds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
Jyy the cold. 
[C. XIII.] OCT * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



P [C. XII.] ^;^ InJtranaitiw verbs of motion often form their perfect active 
with *a7ii,* not *have,* Thus, am come^ was come^ are thepcir/ec* and ptupeir^ 
feet active (respectively). 

^ Such verbs are : give, vowhMfe^ aisigiif grants tend* * 



§11.61-66.] UT. quo. ne. 8d 

When a verb seenu to govern two accusative^ try whether you can- 
not put in tti* before one of them. • 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,' that he might not bo 
banished. He cries out, that it is, all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all the news of the tovm. Thai 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (&)]. Ho 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as Iknow,^^ had praised' Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,* promised to finish* the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy,* made me the same pro- 
wwe" as before. ^There were some who laughed. 



§ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * «< * 
%*ith the suljuncttve. 

After these words, *ihat^ does not express a purpose^ but a cotite- 
^uenee ; and the English verb will not have ' may * or ' might * with it 

63. {h) * That,' when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
U-anslated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that by this '). 

64. * Not* in prohibiHont is nS. 

65. (c) 'Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. i;^ TTu mtbjundvot present is more commonly uted than the 
imperatwe. 

66. (d) * -4* ' before the infin,, and after so, such, must be 

translated by ut,* 

Except in this idiom (where *<u' expresses a conaequenee conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ui, *a8y* goes with the 
Jhuiieatioe, 



* " He gave him a penny." What did he give 7 to whom 7 
> It will be seen afterwards, that ^t (= tt^ H) is generally uged in sentences 
of this kind ; also that ' q» not to . . , &c.' after a negative sentence is ^ti. 85 



ttO UT. quo. N£. [§11.07-70 

67* 0::^ No ut or n€ goes udth the infinitive. 

06. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamua, 

The power of integrity is so great, that we love tl 

even in an enemy. 
(h) 'Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, i 

think that some thing should he given to the physiciany 

that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn man^ 

thingSy hut much. 

(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possUf 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able io perform all he 
wishes. 

69. VOCABTTLAKY 11. 

Dally, quotidie, indies, or in dies.* 

Even mind, resignation, lequus animus. 

Young, j ttvenis, junior = juvenior. 

Age, ^ime of life, setas, Stis,/. 

About, de (governs ablat.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rustieae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmttdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditStus. 

To leave, relinquere, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discere, didic. 

To appear, seem, videri, vlsus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderarl, atus {accua,). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon''* this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



I From qtiot dies {aa many days aa there are) ; compare the Greek Unv^ipat. In 
dies {daily) = day qfler day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daUy, In Hn dies,* therefore, or vn dies smgvlos^ 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' eoefrj 
day, daily,* in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined wUh progressioc increasi 
yr decrease. 



§ 12. 71-77. j UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 87 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.'' He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

such^^^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy 'ui* with the subjunctive. 

71. OCT The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive, x 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order thatj ot 
thatf with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with the aubjundvot, 

74 Thus, " / am came to see you" =: " I am come in order that Jma^ 

see yon." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpoee is more obscure. 

For instance— 

I adtfise > ^^ to do it J ^ advise or exhort you, m order 

I exhort ) C <^ you )nay do it 

^"* X youtodoitss \1 oik, ox beg yon, in order that yo^ 

IbegfAc, 5 ' c may do it. 

I command you to do it = \^ command you, in orier thai you 

C may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it 
75. By * irf » transhla infinitive 

With askj command, admse, and strive^ 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *ni* for' ut* when there's a* not.* 

76 But of verbs signifying ^ to command,* jiibeo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note** 219.] 
77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pate- 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens^ 

opened an asylum. 



■ 5^ *If^ is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
disHndion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refers 
ence to be strongly marked. 

^ The nmtkr of the comparativejadjective is used for the comparative adverts 



38- tJT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. T8 

(h) Militibufl imperavU, ut clypeos hastis perctOefeni, He 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields vnth 

their spears. 
(c) Enitar, u< vincam, I wUl strive to conquer. 
{d) Magho opera te hortor^ vi hos de philosophic libroB 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten^ 

finely these hooks about philosophy. 

(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. ^(Literally, no/ to depress your 
ndnd.) 
f C. xnr.] When * that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' ia 
ut non, not ne. 

That^^not \ ^""^ ^1^^^*^ '^• 

( — consequence, . ,ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by uU) 

To ask, r»gare, av, at. 

To strive, nitl, more commonly enlti, nlsus, and 

nizus. 

To advise, suadSre, suas, suas {dot, of person). 

To warn, monSre, monu, monit {aec, of person). 

To exhort, hortfirl, adhortari, titus. 

To command, ImperSre,^ Sv, St {dot,). 

To charge or commission, mandSre, av, St {dot,). 

'^^an'^wSictor ''*''" '^°^*''' ""^ I P'«*^^P«'^' ^^» ^^P' ^^P^' 



* For n«, tUnels found with no perceptible differenoe of meaning. Z. Orota' 
fend thinks that Cvmto uses tif tm in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the vthdU dattse^ as to a particular part of itj t. g. 
the verbf or quis, quids (2) when a datumMtraHvt proa, or pnmomirud adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without tU, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut nt 
[a found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in PlautuSj Terence^ Ovidy dc. : 
hut four times (and that In doubtful passages) in Livi/y and not at all in CcBtar 
on^d Thcitus. 

w Juberct to order^ bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; pr<Bcipere^ 
to direett from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandarCf to give 
a charge or commiaHon to a person ; edvcere^ to declare officially as a magistrate, 
to publish a proclamation. 



^ 18. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVB. 

To order, by a proclamatton, or ) ^^j^ ^ ^^^ 
edict, to publish an edict, > 



To decree, 


decemCre, crSv, crOt 


Perseverance, ^ 


perseverantia, ae,^. 


Fury, 


fliror, 5ri8, m. 


Senate, 


senatus, ds, m. 


Dress, 


vestitus, tks, m. 


To return, 


redire* (re and eol. 


To hold a levy of troops, 


*^*®^yjdelectum habere. 


troops, 


Consul, 


consul, consiilis, m. 


To assist, 


jllvare,juvi,jutum. 


To suffer. 


pati, lor, passus. 


To take by storm, 


per vim ezpugnSre. 


By letter, 


per literas. 




Exercise 12. ' -Vc/'^/- 



79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
wamedCaesar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles'" to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as*^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie« • # # • 



§ 13, Uty ^c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where * ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose)^ if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the cffirmO' 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



s WfVti{h generally in the compounds),. Tfum. Pres., eo, t«,{(; fmu», itiM, 
nmi. Imp. ibam. Flit ibo. Imperat. i. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
tow, euatit, Q& wndi, Ac 

y 



40 



UT 



[§ 18. 81-83. 



not, but, 

thai nobody y ut nemo, ne quis^ 

that nothing, ut nihil, ^ ne quid, 

that no, ut nullus, ne uUus, 

that never, ut nunquam, j ne unquam. 

81. (5) But if the sentence is a omM9tt«fice,the»ttt nemo, Ac. should be iiMd 
62. (a) Alexander edizit^ ne qvis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than ApeUes should paint him {Purpose), 
(h) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suia 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that J^e never appointed a ke^er for his 
gardens (Consequence). 
93. Vocabulaey'13. 

It remains, rellquum est, restat. 

It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

Th^t {after reliquum est, restat, > ^^ ^^^ evhjundive), 

and sequitur,) > 

To desert, desSrSre, seru, sert. 

To make this request of jrou, illud te rogare. 

To leave =: go out of, excedere, cess, cess (a&fat> 

City, urbs, urbis, /. 

Town, oppidum,* i, n. 

First, primum. 

At first, primo.* 

For the sake of, causl 

For my sake, mek causi. 

• Fear, • • timer, 5ris, m. 

Unwilling, invltus. a, um. 

Glad, joyful, laetus, a, um. 

(Lot,) He did it vnwiUing / glad ; joyful. 

{Eng.) Ke did it untDiUingly; gladly; joyftUly. 



* The use of the perfect mibj. in this example instead of the impeif. will be 
ixplained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abnt ut, *be it far from me? (as given in the earKer editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use veUm hoc abmi; or quod 
procul abnt, inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidum proprie infra urbtm est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
'frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Prima is sometimes used for *Jlrat ' but not primum for *at first J C. 



^14.84-88.] QUiN. 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to leam nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a. 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that"^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
T here were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &cl 

85. (a) When ^ as not' with the infinitive follows * *o ' or 

* such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by * quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

H^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An irUerrogaJtiv 
sentence that expects the answer ' rut^^ is in effect a negaJtite sentence.) 

86. {h) 'But," 'hut that/ or 'that/ after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Aftei negative sentences the jjaWurtpuiZtu&f^an^'ve governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with subj. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravera, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin inrpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived. 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratncidam compellaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret, He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



49 QtJiN. [^14.89-03. 

89. VocABULAKY 14. [Of words, &o., followed by qidn.'] 
Not to doubt, non dubitSre. 

There ie no doubt, non est dubium (It is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, ' negari non potest. «• " 

To leave nothing undone to, dec. nihil prsetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, 1, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90, Who doiibts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other i 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up y6ur hands. He never sees Csesar without crying 
out that it is aU over with the army."^ I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It . (Cannot be 
denied thai Caius has had a prosperous voyage, I canltibb refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, thai 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



01. Non possiimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 
cannot object to others dissenting/rom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers,) Octavianus quin periret, Ocm 
tavumus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 
92. VocABULAEY 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 
Not to object, non recusarcb 

To be very near, to be within a 7 minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very little, ) sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, or haud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, InterficSre, io, ftc, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, llberi (plur.). 

b From re and eau9a. 



$ 16. 93-97.] 


QtroMiNirs. 


To love, 


amare, Sv, it 


A letter, 


liters (plur.). 


Truly, 


vere. 


The Boul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,"/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



48 



93. He was tDithin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied . 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am mthin a 
•very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot but^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot bo 
that the mind is not immortal.'*^ 



§ 15. Quominus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This quo minu$ (by which the less) zzztd eo minua {that the Usa by ii). 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;' 
that not ' by * ut.' 

a) * That not may also be translated by * nt tum^ which is stronger 
than ^vi, 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing, the 'Eng.Juture and the participial 
mibstantioe are translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive with 
vt or 713. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit hiatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



^ Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
4ntmu9, * the eaul* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart.^ Mens^ the intellecttuU faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mind, when it means disposition, spirit, &c. 

4 With quid obstat (especially when theperson is represented by a pi on, of the 
first ot second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Umess it be a pron., it 



44 QUOMiNUS. [§ 15. 98^100 

(h) { Vereor ne yeniat, I fear that he will came. 
( Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caius/rom being happy t 

{Lot.) What prevents, &y iMch Caius should be^ Uas happy? 

99. VOC-ABITLAKY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by ^uominit*.) 



To prevent. 

To deter. 

To hinder. 

It is owing to Caius that, 

To endure, 

To fear. 


obstare, obstlt, obstlt (dot.). 

deterrere, deCerru, deterrit. 

impedTre, Ivi, itum. 

per Caium stat quominus, Ac. 

sustinere, tinu, tent. 

verSri, veritus; timgre; raetuCre, mo- 

tui.« 
nihil {imUcUnable). 
parere, ui itum {dot.). 
^ augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescSre cr6v, 

cret, (intrana.)* 
terri marique. 


Nothing, 
^0 obey. 
To increase. 

By sea and land, 



Exercise 16. 

[I9 quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such"> labours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After deter, dec, the ace. should be 
expressedf unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timgre, metu6re, verSri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential ot 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the/ear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. vCreri.) Vereor, which expresses the least 
dogr^e of actual/ear, should be used to express dovbt or/ear about the happen- 
mgyof such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. Formiddrs, * to dread,' 
i and JoMting fear 



of^ftfoii 



$ 16« 17. 101- 106.] INTERROGATIVE WORDS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Questions (when inUm^atwe prvnouriM or adverbi arc* not aiei) axv 
gmtratt^ asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information, (h) Num expects 
the answer * no ;' (c) nonne, the answer * yes.* 

103. N8 is mdUie ; that is, always appended to a word, and written as Its 
hat^yUabU. 

104. (a) Scrihitne Caius ? If Caius writing ? 

{h) Num putas . . . ? Do you think f { =z you don't 

think, da you?) 
(c) NonnS putas . . ? Don't you tldnk ? { = you do 

think, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonnd canis similis est lupo ? TTAol ? is not 

a dog like a wolf ? 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. TTlo? (quis.) Hoto? (qui, ahl. : with an adjecttvs^ 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with sub],) 
.^ ( cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y ^ \ quare' ( = quSL re). 
When? (quando?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence^ 

Whither, 



ubi, ) C ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc^ 
quo, ) f eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106, Have not the good and wise been banished? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



t Qtiare {uherefor^ is only used when Ike cauae Is decidedly asked : when, 
that is^ an oTuwer ia required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not t hence it is the proper word in expoatuldiary and objurgatory sentence* 



46 BEPENOSNT QTTESTIONS. [§18.107-1x5. 

winds anu seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not omng to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UtUe of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ? V/hence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to help* 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live^ a long while ? Has he not 
fiiushed the business satisfactorily P There are some who*®* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Qu^tions, 

1 07. A dependent question is one that is connected withitpreceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o22ot0 and depend on such words as to oak. 
dottbtf know, or 7wt know, examine, try, Ac, 

109. {a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by uifutlur ; or by inter- 
rogative pronoun* and adverbs, 

111. Since what and who are also relatives, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use <iui», quid, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] O:^* Who, tohat, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing,, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the suh 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Duhito, numii id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to-give you that advice. 



9 ObSi In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,^ and does not n«)cesaari]> 
Imply that ihe answer * no* is expected. If, however, the answer ^na* i& ex- 
pected, mm should be used, not na. 



§ 19. 116-119.] DOUBLB QXTBSTIOKS. 47 

(h) Qusesieras ex me, nonne putarem,- &c., You had in- 
quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Qvis es ? — Nescio, quis sis. 

116. Vocabulary 17. 

To inquira, quaerSre, quaeslv, qasesit. 

Of (after inquire), ex (with ahlat,). 

To say, dIcSre, diz, diet. 

Well = rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gend. 

Like, similis, is, e {dot,). 

Wolf, liipus, i, m. 

To be better, i. e a thing to be > .. 

preferred, J ^^""^ ®^®®- 

I don't know whether, I almost > baud scio an, or neicio an {wUh sub- 

think, I am not sure that—not, > junet.). 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
donH know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.'^ Balbus has not come, as far as I know, ^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish*® the business to your satisfaction^ I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who"' have inouired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of ^ an' in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions ^whether' is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; *or' by an. 

Num. in direct questions is only to be used when the answer *fio' is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions * whether* is 
often untranslated, and * or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pendedjte. 



48 DOXTBLB QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122. 

120. (/) An is often found before eShgle questions, but this was at least 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, dec. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other jwsmbiliiy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously abmrdg 
BO that assent is really demanded to the auppresaed aUemaiive. The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by 'then.* 

(0) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud sdo^ 
or ruscw an; dulnio an; ineerium est an; qtuero an; eonsulo an;forH' 
tan (fors sit an), dec. {Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

f^ * Or* in. questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aut in a 
proper double question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 
(h) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqu& animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference^ whether an injury is dm^e from 
some perturbation of mind, or delilerately and pur^ 
posely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain. 

(d) Quseritur unusne sit mundus ah plures, It is a ques^ 

tion whether there is one world or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid rgfert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 
(/.) -An* turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion- 
ateness) Useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. VOCABTILARY 18. 

It makes a very great difierence, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 7 what > 
difference does It makel ( q«ld Interest 1 



^ In the following passage tiie suppressed alternative is so obvious, that w 
inight introduce the question by * or.* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
81 id facere possis? an sii^e misericordi& liberales esse non possumus? Why 
thoTild you pity, rather than assist them if you can ? Or, is it imposoiblefor us to 
be Ubsral toWumt pitying? 



§ 20. 128, 124.] MAY, MIGHT } CAN, GOtJLD. 49 

Tliere is no diiTerence, * nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), £&rae. 

To drink, bibCre, bib, bibit 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, bb, /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alterum, Oen, altemu, Aa 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ^ ^^^^ or* annon, usuaUy In direct, 

tile second member of a dou- > ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ quuiianB. 

ble question), J 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep OT the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when they 
are principal verbs. 

124. May; ^eit Migbt (permission). Licet,^ it is permitted. 



b By neene the questions are joined copuIaHodyf by an non adversaHvefy, In 
neene therefore the question is made, as it were, (me; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either aimpli/t or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other {Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with neene than with annon: the only instance of neau in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt fuse hta verba, neene? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dqtendent questions. 

^ JEtemt^f without beginning or end, * eternal,' SempUemua is *«r«r- 
lasting* *ptrpetiuUs* ^eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, Sempitemus is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by kuman law (positiTo, customary, or 
tradlUonal) : fas est, U U permiited by dhine law (inclndisg the law of 

3 



50 MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20. 126| 12(> 

Prbs. (mOii) ire licet, I may go. 

(tUn) ire licet, thou maytst go. 
&c. 
Pbrf. {mxhi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

{iihi) ire licuit, ihou mightest have gone. 
&c. 
125. Can ; perf. Could (powers possUnUty). Possum,* can% 
amdbJes 

Pres. (ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

{tu) facere potes, thou tawd da it. 
&c. 
Perf. {ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

{tu) facere potuisti, thou couMst have done it. 
&c. 

Pebs. (me) facere oportet' j "'^ '^*' *" ^* I (ego) fecere deUo. 
(te) facere oportet j "^^T^^^ \ (<«) face™ debes. 



cofMetenee).* concessum est, it is permitted^ eomprehendt both as a ggneral 
expression. 

• OVf queo : ecamotf nequeo (Inf. quirej nequire, like eo). Pouum relates to 
the abilUy of the doer; queo to the feasibility {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum^ I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : qiteo , / can do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes smJbjedive^ queo cbjec" 
tvpc possibility : or (in Doderltin^s words) possum quaanJtitaJtvcey queo qualitatioe 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queoj but (like ^ruw. 
Ttiom and vUus) only in negative propositions: that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est^ expresses necessity; oportet^ duty or propriety ; opus est^ advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet^ as indigeo to opue 
est. Oportet expresses the moral daim; debeOf the moral obUgation of a par^ 
tieular person to satisfy that claim. Deb&re is generally supposed to be de-hedfere, 
'to have/rom' a person, and therefore to oipe it to hbn. Doderlein is inclined 
to refer it with dMis^ to Ha, isia, to want. 

n Of, I shotOd do {Ui, I 

- ThtmdunddtfJoiU). \^' 



§ 20. 127-182.] ifAT, MiOET ; can, could. 51 

127. Peef. (mc) fecere { louskttohave ) , x ^ i i. • 

oportiit^ 5 dxme{U) j (^^ff") &cere debm. 

{te) facere oportuit j J^Tr.'^S) j (to) facere debubti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by * trf' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,»» I ought to do (it). 
{tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. CCrilfay, miglU ; can, could; should^ &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but prine^pcU verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of Ucety possunif 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possibiUiy of 
wliich is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

t may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may * = } may possibly, > latod by Jieri 

( may/or anything I know, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, I may be deceived.) 

130. The perf. infinfeii^eT a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, 6cc., is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty, 
Ac, and the prea, infin, marks the time rdaUvdy to that verb. If it in 
meant, that the action should have been computed before the time spoken 
o^ the perf, infn, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] Qtr^May,* 'might,* sometimes mean 'can/ 

< could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. xviii.] Oi?" The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represehted as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought,* * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave of, servire, servivi, servitum (dot.). 

To spend, or lead^ life,^ agCre, Sg, act. 



h L^em brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum amea oportet, non mea, You ought to looe ine, not merdy Vunga 
hdangingtome. 



62 APPOSITION. [§ 21 . 133*186 

Vlrtuoni^ honorable, honestus, a, am. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 
Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To8hed(one'sbIood^ profundere, fud, fda. 
For = in behalf ofj pro (governs ablat.). 

Country =s country of one's birth, > ^^^j^^ j 

or citizenship, J 
To snatch away, take away, eripSre, erxpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enrpSre. 

Exercise 20 

[N. B. A parenthetical ^ffim* in an interrogatlYe sentence is used to 
indicate that * an ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 

not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 

have done? I asked what I oughti^ to have done? No man 

may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 

led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 

his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 

ful' life. Ought' we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 

he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue f It was owing to you 

that'* my life was not taken away by Gains. 



VII. 

^ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without VLprepontum) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appoaiiion to the former. * Alexander the eonqueror 
of Persia.* 

136. A noun in apposition may be turned into the prpdieaie (nom. after the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 

the substantive of toAic/k it is spoken. 



I Ob9, The person/row whom is put in the dot. This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the peraon towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. * 

k The pluptrf, must here be used, for the impnftet would fix the duty to the 
Urns qf askings 



(*) 



521.137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (6) If the sttbstantlYe of which it is spoken be /emmirM, the fatu 
form should be chosen for the substantive in apfpotUUm^ whenever 
there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a iown,^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is th§ rvk^ 
though a rule that is not altoays observed.) 
139.^ (cQ The English *a#,* * when,' *forj(. standing with a noun, aie often 

omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appomUan. 
HO. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island fifCyprus. 
{Lot,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations, 

' Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 
teacher. 

Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
of morals, 
(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 

concremdtum est fulmine, Volsiniiy the most wealthy 

town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (burnt) 

hy lightning, 
{d) iEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SahSf 

which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABITLABT 20. 

To take, cXpSre, io, cSp, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. , 

Philosophy, philosophia, s, /. 

Inventor, inventor, 5rft ; Inventrix, ids. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, as. 

Manners, morals, character, mQres, um, m. 

Discipline, discipUna, ae, f. 

Frugality, ihigalitas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor. Oris j genltnx, ids. 

Athens, AthSnsB, firum, /• 

Branch-of-leaming, doctifna, s, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, Oris ; efifectrix. Ids. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive etvitasj in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular; *Camumeiue9, qtus est longe firmissima totius pro- 
vindfB ctpt&w.' C8Bs.BeU.Civ.ii. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE APTBB THE VERB. [§22. 143-145. 

Wisdom, iapientia, b,/. 

Happy, beattts, a, urn. 

An old man, aSnez, senls, G, plun aenum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vttlu, 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, dglSre, delev, delfit 

Treaty, fosdus, Crifl, n. 

To renew, rSnoTire, av, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins (Latini), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call*" Athens the inventor'* of all branches-of- > 
learning. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
- maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
maii^at I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, h). I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium<> has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. Nominative after the verb, — Attraction of the prediaUe. 

144. (a) If the verb esse^ &c. standing after a verb that ia 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (h) After a verb of wishing^ &c.p the accusative of the 
^onoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (h) If the ace. is omitted before the injln,^ the noun or partio 
olple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



^ ^^ ' WouJd^ or ^used to* may be considered as signs of tlie Imperfect 
(Dicebat, wmld Mays uetd to say.) n PluraL 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
^ SbtOiiddeaidera. 



§32. 147-150.] NOMI29ATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 65 

147. (c) Afler verbs of declarmgy &c.4 the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infin. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attractek into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fui. in rusy esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he {I 

can he) at leisure. 
(h) Vult ! *^' esseprincipem, ) ^^ ^^ ^ j^ ^ j^^ 
I esse prtncepSf ) 

(c) Ait \ '" esaei»an«tem, j ^^ Oat he U readf. 
( esse* paratus,^ ) 
Facturos"^ poUicentur, They promise to doit. 

150. VocABULAKY 21. {Of Apposidon-Vcrhs,") 
To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, evadgre, evSo, ewlB. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nomlnatiu. 

Tc be elected or chosen, ehg;!, electos. 

To be made (of an appointment 7 ^^^y, ^^^^ 

to an office), ) 
To be born, nasci, natuf. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, vidSri) viflvf.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddinu. 

An orator,- orStor, Oris, m. 



4 SerUiendi d dtdarandi. 

r Cicero is fond of inserting te after velle, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /otert, tUeere, opmari, 
and simiiar verbs. . (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : ' ait esse paratum * " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Erfiger thinks is too much to say. 

" But the participle of the fui, ace. standing (with the omission of Mse) for the 
ftit. ii^n. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. * Vttura et quamvis 
nnnquam speraret Ulizen.' Propert, ii. 7. 45. ' Venturaqne rauoo | Ore mina- 
tnr hiems. Stat. Hub, i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retulit Ajax | Eue 
Joyia pronepo§J *Acceptum referoversibus,e«s0nocen«.' * SensU medios d^ 
laprntM in hostes,' <&c. (K.) 

* By appomOon-verbB are meant the verbs that make no complete predieaies 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appontUm to the subject {the 
nam, to verb) than governed by the verb. 

V 7b appear must be translated by wderi, when it' means to attmi by appar 
rare, when It means to come into sights to be setns to bewident. 
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DJLTIVB 


AFTEB BSSE. [§23. 161, 152. 


Apoet, 




poeta,aB, m. 


To be wont, or accustomed, 


stfldre, sofitus sum. 


To desire, 




cupSre, cupiY, cupit. 


To have rather. 




malle, mSlu, 


Rich, 




dives, divltis. 


To begin, 
Troublesome, 




CGBpisse; incipSre, cSp, cepc' 
molestus, a, um (with dot.). 


To cease, leave ofl( 




desinere, desii, desit 


Timid, 




timidus, a, um. 


To go on, continue, 




pergSre, perrez, perrect. 


By accident, 




cSsu. 




Exercise 22. 



151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than he rich. I hegin to 
be trouhlesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no douU 
that the boy will. turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you ihat^^ I was not«made king. He promises to perform' 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? yy « .y/e « 

^' § 23, BaUve txfter esse. 

152. (a. h, c. d.) When esse, &C.9 having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that govems the dative, if the 



> Ccepi has only the tenses derived from the per/, CceptuM eat is used for 
Its per/, before pass. infinUivtt. So desUua est (ceased), though more rarely. 
(Zumpt.) When he adds that thep«/., pluperf.^ and/t<<. perf, have respectively 
the meanings of the pres.^ imperf,^ and simple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages coepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the ptrfeet^ 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ctepi is regularly joined only 
with the in/Sn. .* mdpio with {injin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
noupi dwells more on the cuMon begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
hsginnSng that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in the 
Bccus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. ^ (a) Exp^dit honai ess^vdlfns, It is expedient for you to he 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heaUsy They may he happy (if they please), 
(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral, 
{d) Mihi negligenti esse non licety* I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person goYcming the <2a<., and often nsed with • 
sentence as their subject.) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I liave leisure, vacat mihi (but dot, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person li 
known). 

It is given, latur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expedit. 

It is profitable, prOdest, profuit, Ac . 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuriOsus,* a, um< 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us he permitted^ to he miserahle. Let us he pei- . / 
mitted to he neutral. There is no doubt that no man may he neu- f i ^ '^ ^^^^ 
tral. It is injurious to he negligent. There is no douht that it 

is expedient for all to he good. Many persons douht what is ex- 
pedient for them. It ta not given to all to he wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to he luxurious. I have no leisure to he luxu- 
rious. It cannot he denied that fei!^ have leisure to he luxurious. 
There is no douht that it is profitahle to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no douht that a wise man would rather he-in-good- 
health^ than he rich. There is no douht that no one hecomes 
^ood hy chance. Had you rather he rich, of he-in-good-health? 



y The gen. and aiblail. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
' Interest detronia esse eloquentU .** * damnor a noknte esse bono.* (K.) 

■ ' Per quam non licet esse Tugligentem* (sc. mikC). (Catu{l.) 

• A/ijectlves in osusj (u)/mfu«, idusy denote being fuU of what the root ex- 
pi esses. 

^ Let-it-be-permitted to us. 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or he wise 
You ought not to hive heen}^ neutral. 



VIII. 
' § 24. The GeniUve. 

156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in, for ^ withy &c. 

157. Almost every substantiye that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the ^eni* 
tice^ no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genitive is joined attnbxjiUvdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an cu^ecHve, another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (b) Where we use the genitive or the preposition ' of* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite nwneraU and demonHrative pronouna. 
They are only used as quasi-ntbatantive* (governing the gen,) in the 
nom, and ace. singular. 

(fi) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that time: id 
SBtatis, of (hat age : quid setatis 7 of what age? • 

161. (a) Gratia heneficU,* Gratitude for a kindness, Mu- 

Uerum Sahinarum injurise. The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women, Luctus fM, Chief for Ma 
son, Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in Ms 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis bellum. The war with 
king Pyrrhus, 
(h) Res aUencB, The affairs of others (or^ Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia^ The royal cause; or. The 



« * The genitive is BubjecHvey when it denotes that which does something 
or to which something belongs : it is objective, when it denotes that which it 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive utvaXtsf fol* 
bws the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 
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king's cause. Timor externusy Fear from tntkoui ; 
frar of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How muck pleasure, Aliquid 
temporis, Some Ume. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time, Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni. 
More good. Quid novi? (what of new? s=s) 
What net04hing ? what news ? 
(Obs. jBofu, mali, novi, fahi, are used as substantives after 
these netOers.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Gratitude, 


graUa, ae,/. 


Benefit, faTour, 


beneficium, 1, n. 


Weight, burden, 


bnus, eris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


lSvi8,is, e. f 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga, ae,/. 


Labour, 


labor, 9ris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedinm, 1, n. 


Anger, 


ira,«B,/. 


To^orerpower, (by a violent emo- ^ ^^^^^^ ^g^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 


Care, 


cura, aB,/. 


Not one's own ; of others^ 


alienus, a, um. 


Affair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficmB,is,e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum,i,n. 


Nature, 


rerum natiira. 


OfAbdSra, 


Abderites.* 


Advantage = profit, gain. 


emolumentum, 1, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; cSp, capt 


Replies; says he. 


( inquit (always following a word or two 
c of the reply). 


Compassion, pity. 


misericordia, as,/ 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 




More, 


plus.r 



* Names from one's natiee town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, a) ; 
InuB with i (from towns in ia, iwn) ; as, Q. atis (from towns in tcm). From 
Crrtek nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in lUs^ ites^ idtes; and in aus from a. Those from tpwns of Greek 
or^gffn, but not in Greece, usually end in fnus, (Z.) 

t Plus, pluria, only in the Hng. Plur. plure*^ piura, G. plurUnkt^ A<k 
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How much, quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecL neut auM.). 

No time, nihil tempOris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is nol 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult'. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you** 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisth^nes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'» says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*^ who 
lost much time. 



J 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses wTne individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitvoe adjectives are, therefore, such as whidij every, each, both, 
907ne, &c., with ordinal numerals, comparative*, and superlative*, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

163. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen,^ 



g Utpossim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /rom, out Qfi 
qnumgai (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the other 
aubstantive. 

169. {d) A substantive having an adjecthe agreeing tei^ ii, sni 

deierUnng a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used aUribuiivthj otpredieaUvebff as an adjecUve, that lay 
to the substantiye, or qfUr the yerb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est* (there is need) is followed by an ablative oj 

what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dadve. 

I7i* (/) After opt» ut, an English substantire is often translated by a|HM- 
avDtparticvple. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum > 
or the ace. before esse. 

mrin (hU construction the verb «um' will agree, of course, with 
itsYumi. / 

In the former, it is always in the third perton sing. ; optu being its 
realnom. 

173. (Eng.) (I have need of food. ^ - • • 

{Lot.) J (1) There is a business to me with food (aU. without prep.). 
I or (2) i Food is a business to me. 

c These things are a business to me. 
The tecond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are (here of you 7 = how many are you 1 
There are very many qfyou, = you are very many. 
Few qf tehoim there are, r= who are few. 

When 'of' with a demofnatnaiiot or rdaivct pronoun follows a phir 
ral num^a* or superlaHve, the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the eam^ caee in spite of *of\^ 
175 [C. XIX.] ^^ * Qfyou,* ' of ua* are not to be translated after how many, 
or other numeral*, when the tchele party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it ie a taak or butineeB). Grotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyuw 
hrri Tivos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the meane by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus eue had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be neeeuary or requirdd : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abloHve 
prevailed. Plautue uses even the accueaUve, aa\f it were the object required: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the ablf from that being the usual case after verbs o{ needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expreene more^ 
or na more, than the numeral. 
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When ofvM^of yoti, are omitted, the verb will be of thejfrv^ and stc 
and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consuluni* 

One of ike consuls. Grascorum oratorumjpr(Bstan, 

Ussimusy The best of the Grecian orators, 
(h) Plato totlus GmciiB doctissimusy Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece, 
(c) Hordeum est frugum moUissimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
/ ,x ( Vir summo ingeniOy*^ A man of the greatest ability. 
^ \ Vir excellentis ingenUf A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium^ A feet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 

of words ? 
(/) Properato'^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunty 

Of some things we have need of a great many 

examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrius. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotner ; one (of two things), a 7 ^^ ^^ ^^^^„ ^ ^^^^^ 
second ; one more, ) 



I According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes ^permanmt, the 
abL a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abL is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
mediocri ingeniOi sed magno studio rerum veterum, muUm induftruB et magrii 
hboria fuit.*' ' Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
.antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char- 
aeterJ Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persevere 
ance; but his mind was {essentiaUy, and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity T Was his ingenvum (the in-bom 
power of his mind) a less permaneM quality than his indvttria? Ztanpt says ' 
* With esse, Cicero seems to prefer the abL* 

*n Properarc is used of ^praiseworthy haste for the attainment of apurpoM i 
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Of Miletucs 


MUesius (162, e). 


Greek, 


GrsBCus, i, m. 


Roman, 


RomanuB, i, m. 


To piedict, foretell, 


prsedicere, diz, dieC 


Eclipse, ^ 


defectio, Onis,/. 


Sun, 


sol, soUs, m. 


Body, 


corpus, corporis, n. 


Food, meat, 


cYbus, i, m. 


Drinking, drink. 


potio, Onis,/. 


Serpent, 


serpens, entis, com.gend. 


Immense, 


ingens, ingentis. 


Size, 


magnitudo, Inis,/. 


LemnoB, 


Lcmnos," i,/. 


To find, discover, 


invenire, ven^ vent: reperlra, repBTt 




repert.o 


Custom, 


consuetudo, inis,/. 


Nature (i. e. a man's nature), 


natura, sb,/. 


Money, 


(often argentum, i, n. silver). 


To draw away, 


avlicare, iv, at. 


Connection, 


coiyunctio, 3nis,/. 



lur (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > ^ j^j^^^ ^^^ 



Honour ( 
ness), 

( making haste, } properato. 
TJiere it need qf} deliberation, > constdto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature lacto. 



Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thaleai* 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who" predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (at<«) 



fegtinare = to be in a hurry. An a^j. propenu was formed from pro forik, 
farward8\ as inferus, ezterus, from Iheir prepositions. (D.) 

n Greek nouns in o* of the 9eemd decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or tim. 

o * InvemOf properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion ci 
to find: reperiOf like to find out and to discover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that inva- 
nire is the proper word for the faculfy itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding io^; i. e. without an aecusaUve after 
it. He quotes from Cicero, 'vigSre, sapere, Invemre, 'meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching^ 
tliougb it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, dtis. 

^ Fari is to talks use articulate speedi: loqui, to speak or talk (opposed ta 
tacSre, to be silent) ; dicere Is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As disHn- 
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that there is no occafiion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of '^ Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We; 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
rfyou ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mens, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way. work, 

media via, reliquum opus, 

mediae viae, reliqui bperis, 

&c. &c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, <&c. 

Some £nglish substantives relative to po&Uion, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are^ 
tndi middle^ whoU^ top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



ptiahed from loguit dlcere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
o/o, dicereiB to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
eertion of the jspeaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say := / ttssertf 
a2^rm,7nai7itoui(but somewhat 2ceaA:er than these words). Jnquit (which Z>6- 
derldn derives from injicU, throws-in) Is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the ohjectumsyrYAcYi w6 suppose another to make. (Bentley,) It 
is also used in a vehement re-assertion (*one, one Isay'), 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from of^ things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summus mom 
Is the mountain where it is highest : not, the higfiest of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g. * sapientia prima* (^w.), and, • In hac insolfi 
fjrtrtmd est fons aquie dulcls,' &c. {Cic. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. YOCABULAET 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out of; 
A thousand, 

To sunriye, 

Three hundred. 

To Bwear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master =z ' master of a house,' 

'owner of any property,' fiova* 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some— others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, * 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nor. 



Alpes, ium,/. 

frigtti,ttris,9i. 

niz,niTis, /. 

liqnescSre, lieu, — 

numerire, &▼, it. 

ex {(Mat.). 

mille andecL in sing. In plur. mUUi. . 
ium, ibus,t ^.) 

superesse, superfui {dot.). 

trScenti, as, a. 

jurare, Sv, iL 

luna, SB, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, as, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; henu, s m. is a maaUf 
> only in relation to his atrvania <n 
) Blaoet. 

lana, SB, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albas, a, um. 

alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, Q. sollus. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onls, m. 

Here, alu, alit or alt. 

fliimen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee or 
neque.^ 



Exercise 26. 



^^ 



181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. ^Comit how many there are of you."* Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. {Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



« MUU the adj. is indeclinable. 

« * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Hr. RId« 
die says: *in good writers nee Is found usually only before consonant; nequM 
oefore vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Br5der's 
Chimmar, we have from Cicero, *nee sibi neealteri;' 'ne^ue naufragionequa 
Incendio ;' * nee homlnum ;' * neque perfringi.' 
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Who is there hut') understands that custom is a second nature 1 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Genitive continued, (Gen. after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUectumt 
fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 
ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and maybe compared 
with tranaitive veibs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (J) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
lively. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjeetioe, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by *wJO% 
reaped to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis. Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots. Beneficii immSmor, Apt-to* 
forget a favour. Rei maritimse peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. Magn86 urbis capax. Able 
to contain a large dty^ • - •"* j ' V 

{b) Yeritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a 'lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper; of a bold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {Ccrs.). Fidissima taHJTirg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.), 



» Potus, fis. " Potto is the ad of drinking, and that on which this action ii 
performed ; a dravgfit ; a liqwd twaUowed : potue is drinking, and drink in itaeff 
without reference to the action." (R.) 

^ And in TatUue^ who has : vetus regnamdi, summns BeurUaH^ Stc 
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185. VOCABULABT 26. 
To hate, • * 



OdisBe> (with tenses detived from the 
perfect). 

▼irtue,&ti8,/. 

eontentio, Snia, /; 

▼erttas, itiB, /. 

philoBophns, i, m, 

gloriOsus, a, um. 

jltcus, i, m. 

dttbitSre,^ iY, it. 

suflcipSre, cSp, cept. 

Yta. 
r ne— quidem, (with the word the etm be* 
j longs to between them ; iu j9co quA- 
t dent, not even in jeat.) 
r nihil aliud nisi, (the following <u2/. is 
} not to agree indth rMl but with the 
C substantive afternm.) 
To take in good part, to reoeiTe > boni oonsOlere,* sulci, salt; in bonam 
fiivourably. > partem accipSre. 

(Ac^ectives goyeming the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, tfris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, tfris. 

Negligent, careless o( inatten > 

tiveto, {negUgens,tis. 

Greedy, avidus, a, um. 

Elagerly-desirous, studiSsus, a, um. 

Fond, desirous, cupidus, a, um. 

Skilled in, peritus, a, um. 

Unacquainted with, ignorant of, rudis, is, e. 



Courage. 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

fest, 

To hesitate^ 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but. 



« Of this verb the perf,^ pluptfif,^ vnAfui. perf, are respectively xxaibAfcr (that 
is where ire should use) the Tpret,^ impeif.^ and timjiie fui. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple anotioM and optraHont of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate^ I Aar« haJted / the 
moment I do knoWf I have known, 

y Dubitare, to heaUale^ Is generally followed by inf. 

* So, sequi boni {or SBqui bonique) facere, to tak» in good part ;i to he toHsfied. 
Lucri £acere, to turn to account f to get the eredU of. In hotd ammdert^ honi is 
probably a gen. of the price or vo/ue, consulere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to VMc upon, whether by oneadf, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conao^ from which cenaeo is derived. DSderiem 
thinks eonreulere meant originally * to ait down* (from the same root as MiMum, 
ceMa, and perhaps «o^um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
bert) ; so that boni constUae =r bene coneidae or acquiescaa. It occurs in Ctuint., 
Sen., Ac. not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner J censors," tis (properfy a4j.> one who has 

' i the same lot). 
A lOTer o^ attached to, amans, tis; diligens,^ tis. 

Productive o^ efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy' of danger. Many are fonder of contentiou 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desiroun 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-m aimer that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Sociua, * a companion ;' * associate ;' * member of the same society ;' ' sharei 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with amton. 
Cornea, * companion/ 'fellow-traveller.' Sodalie, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Co7i8orU9 fortuna eadem, 8oeio» labor idem ; 
Sed caros &ciunt schola, Indus, mensa sodaltB 
Vir comis multos comife* sibi jungit euando. 
Com-it-es, con and 'i^,' as in supine of eo. 

* Amare expresses the affectum of love; <2iKgere (properly, to choose aparf) iho 
fyreferenee of one object to another. If therefore any thing of ddiberaie ehoiet 
or preference is to be expressed, diUgere should be used. 

b Consors. Socius would imply that thjsy shared the 8ame toll, not that 
Hortenslus ha'd a separate share of the same occupation, 

* Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism should be a principle^ 
qffeetionfor one's country is the thing required. 

4 Say : * that he uttered a fiUsehood not even in jest.' 

* A eonMcquenee ; not a purpooe. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued, 

167. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

ITo make a man an accusecUperwn of a capi* 
lal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) {Eng.) To bring an action against a man for bribery, 
(Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng,) To prefer a charge of immoraUiy against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan, 
(Lai.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives govemiDg the gen.) 



TenaciouB, 

Capable of containingj 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence. 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenax, acis. 

capaz, icis. 

expers, tis {ex, pan). 

reus t (from ret). 

absens, tis {adj. agredng with the sufta.). 

ambitus, fts, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambUu is, 
* to bring an accusation about Mtean- 
vagring^ and then, as *reum fiicere 
de moribuB* is * to accuse of immoral' 
Uifi* so to accuse him de ambitu is * to 
accuse him of improper, iUegal can- 
vassii^,' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecunisB repetundas ; or repetun- 
dsai(m«;;>roperfy things or moneys 
be claimed back. 

vis f (vioUnee). 

impietas, Stis, /. 



r res < 
} da 
' to 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by o&l. with de : 
* Eum de rebue geetie certiorem faciunt.' 

t ** Reoe appeUo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis* 
oeptatur; sic enim o2im loquebantur.'' (de. De Oral. 2, 43.) From the oHm 
It is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

' Vis, vis, —, vim, vi | vires, virium« Ac. Oen. vis tn Tlie., but very 
rar& 
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Tc prefer a charge against, reum laoBre. 

To Inform, certiorem iacSre ; fie, &ct. 

To learn, diac&re, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, 1, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as^s) boys. The island of Pharos is not*" capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to^' inform Caesar oi 
my design. I fear that he will not^^ inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not- keep his word. He promised that he would'' leave nothing 
imdone to draw away Pompey from his connection with*** 
Caesar. There is no one but*' believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He wams*^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*®* deny that virtue is productive ot 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive ns property , duty, part, mark, &c.y 
is often omitted in Latin after ' to he ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qfficium, munus, indicium, kc, must be under* 
stood. 

' This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



fc Nan is *not,^ hand is *eertainly notf* *8urely notf* used especially with 
adjectives, adverb*, and impersorud verbs, 

i * Any,* after expert, must be translated by omme, *aU.* 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise V3 to do {oxnot to df^ uom^ 
thing, it takes ace, with in/fn. (not ti/ tm). 
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tliere are various English pliraaes that may be reduced to this con- 
struction. 
19L (a) Such phrases are ; Uis characterUiic oji U is tncumbent onfU it far 
(the rich, <&cr,) ; it is not evenj^Stti^ who ; anif man may ; it demandB on 
require*; it hetraySi Aow^ Ac/; U heUmga ia. 

When the^adjective is of sru termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or things is meant), it is better to use this con* 
struction. 

('It is wiaei' not *eapien» eet,* but *tapunti» eatJ*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the^^n. in Lat.— *It is madneso,* * dementia est.' 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with/ocerc^ Jteri, haberif 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemningy acqtdUing, dec, take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a nender fronovn^ it stands in the 
accueaiiDe. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of ertmine, or 
nomine^ which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen^^ the abHat, with de is very common. 

198. (<2) The jnaMment to which a person is condemned, stands generaUy 
in the ablat, ; sometimes in the geru, and often in the aee, with ad, 

199. (e) SatagOy^ misereory and miserescOy govern the gen» . 

verbs of remindingy remembering y^ and forgettingy the' gen, or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an occut. unless it be a neut 
pronoun. Sailust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, reifdere 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition tr*o 

mark of {or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est; 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus* 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremse est dementiee, It 
is the height of madness. Sues ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domtn- 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : < to have one's hands full.' 

I When memitti and recordor signify *to make mention qf* memini takes 

Ihegm., or ablat. with de; recordor^ the ace— Mnntm seldom takes the oar. 

of a foroont except in the sense of remembering Him ae a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapienHs est hahitum, It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the Umes. 

(c) ProdUionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, Ty he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). • Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) IVfisereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prceterito^ 

rum. To rememher past events : meminisse henefida^ 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonSre, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensumum obli- 
visei, To forget disagreements. 
^f) Slid me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To ^cuse, accuslre,* av, at. ^ 

To charge faleely, to get «P a ? i^gi^^j . 5 5^ 

charge againut, ) ' ' 

To prosecute, pojstulSre,« ay, at. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, soliit. 

* To remember, \ meminisse,? recordari,^ also to make 

i Tnentionof. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admttndre, commonSre, ui, xtum. 

m -1^^ { miserSri,' miseritus, misertus ; miaeres 

I cere. 
To condemn, damnare,* condemnSre, av, St. 



*« Incusare is * to accvm^ but no^ in a court of justice. 

* Properly, * to pretend a thing tigaxnst a man.* 

<> Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, z.) Imperat, memento ; 
pf mementote). 

*» Mendnisee is, * to retain in my recoHutUmy* * to remember : * reminieei is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,* ' to recollect: * reeordari is, < to recall a thing to mindy 
and dwell upon the recoUecHon of it.' (D.) 

r Mieerari governs the ace. Miserari is * to eJuno compassion,' mUereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from mieeret m« iui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irreeietible feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay ?u»vow (or 
eowe) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votie. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (162; e). 
Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 

To Uve for the day, forgetful, that > .^ ^^^ ^.^^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
(t is agreed upon, it is an allowed ) ^Q^stat t 

fact, ) 

Superstition, superstltio, Snis,/ 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, iv, at. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, f. 

To persist, perseverSre, av, it. 
Error, error, 5ris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Onis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, 5nis,/. 
A Christian, christianus, i, n. 

Injury, injuria, ee, /. 

Adversity, res adverse. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 
Religion, religio, Snis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises^ 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it-is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not" easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, it wUrndt together as a oonnftent truth* 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued, (Impersonal verbs,) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an ii^hu 
itive {with or without &cc.) or (/J) a neuter pronoun (hoc, id, iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (y) by an interrogative, or (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest OT refert; but, instead of ihe personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is usecl in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sud, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus,* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
{magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, dec). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit <f the state, 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, pcmitet, icedet, ndseret, 
take an a^cusaUve of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cauMU thefedmg may also be a verb (in the tnfnUioej or in an 
indkaiwe clause with quod, or a mibjunctive one with an itUem^atwe 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo jquanti reipublica inter sit omnes copias cod- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid ruostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 

(or, What does it signify to us?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great nn- 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



« To be explained perhaps by reference to caiuA^ gratid. It seems to be 
proved that these are (as Priacum teaches) ablatives, since the a is long: e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 : — Datum 6sse dotis. De, Quid tua, malum! id riferti 
Ch. Magni, D^mipho. RSfert = rdfertt for * ad rem fert ' or confert. 
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Hhid mek magni interest, teiU videam, liis of great 

consequence to me that I should see you, 
^ Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes* 
simi faciant, It is rf importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror, 
(h) Ignatmm pasmtelnJt aliquando ignamat, The sMhfvl 
man teUl one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuUiticB mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for myfoUy, hut also ashamed of 
it. Teedet me vit®, lam weary of my life. T»det 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing, Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 
207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, rtftrts the latter very rarely 
when apertan is expressed, imless by 



It ooncems, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest ol^^ 



a pronoun ; prindpslly {nqmir^eriJ 
what does it signify 1 wlu^ difference 
does it makel and whU nfert, it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif. 
ference. 

i am sorry for, vexed at, pxget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) |.^. 

wtiafiedwith, ^pcBDltetme. 

I am ashamed o^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 ')• 

I am disgusted at; am weary or>^^^^^ forp«r/. pert«smnest 
tired o^ > 

instar ; an old subst. signifying a i 
or image: and as such followed^ 
ihegeniHoe, It should only be used 
of eqtuUity in magnUude^ real or figu^ 
rative. 
< ergo, governing and following the^«iii. 
C tioe. It is the Greek ipyto, 
donare, av, at. 
corona, »,/. 
aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as. 



On account of, 

To present. 

Crown, 

Golden, 



[What are tlie various ways of translatmg tcheth&i^-^?] 
208. What difference does it make to Caius, wheiiher ha 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 

did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 

perpetual sleep or the beginning of anotlier life. I will strive 

that no one** may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 

importance to me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 

I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 

It is your business' to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 

the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 

in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 

error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a), 

I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 

interest ihat they should not condemn me to death* It is the 

interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 

Plato is to me equal to {them) all. That {ilU) one' day was to 

Cicero equal to aa immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 

a golden crown on accouilt of his virtue'. 
« 

(For the Genitiye oi price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. {Dative mth Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likenessy agreeable^ 

ness, usefulness, fitness, facility J &iQ, (with their oppo«to), govern 

the dative. 

^10. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essential 
^^ difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which, 

Propior (nearer), proximiu (nearest), take dot,, but sometimes the acciu 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- ) 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, > 



▼ Suaoia and dukU are **wut:' the former especially sweet to die senie oi 
mdHngt the latter to that of taste ; both being used gmeraUy and figttraHoefy 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, urn. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or DcU.). 
Like, similis,^ is, e ; superL simillimiu. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, P&r,^ pans. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- > -jie„ua y a nm 
tent with, Jalienus,7a,mn, 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus." 

Allied to (of a fiiult), chargeable > ^flanis,' is e 
with, J "» » • 

Surviving \ ^^^^^^^ ^^ '» '"'®*^ substantively, a 

(The following are often followed by * o^ ' to express Sipurpoae or 
objects/or which, «c.) 
Tigm. natus, partic, of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character,'obliging, commodus,^ a, um. 



like our * sweet J Juetrndtu^ that which directly causes joy and deUghi. Grahu, 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. AmoBnus^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sigid^ though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dtdcia delectant gustantem ; suavia odore ; 
Jvuvnda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amoena vocamus. 

DSderlein thinks that anuBnum is not * quod amorem pnestat,' but is a syncope 
for animcenum^ as Camcen^ for CammcBmBf and is equivalent to < animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

V SimUis takes gen. of internal, dat. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me, Jiinif <&c. (i. e. equal to), the^en. 
should be used : 

Ille iui simUis^ mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi sknilis, fadem qui servat eandem. 

X SimUis expresses mere resemblanee : eequaUs denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par^ mutual crnigruxty^ proportionate equality. (C.) 

r . Alienus also governs the abl.^ and especiaUy with ab. * In the sense of dis- 
mclinedj hostile^ the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

> HostiSf properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Iramicus^ one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. AmAcus^ inimicusj as adjectives, may be compared $ and as such generally 
take the dat. 

* Also to be implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (ol eus* 
picion). 

b JSqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
ft^eTi., when it signifies a 'contemporary.' (Z.) 

Commodus (from con^ miodua)^ commensurate with. 
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Inconvenient, unsuitable, incommodua, «, urn. 

Fit, aptus, a, urn. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, ee, /. 

Lust, Jbido, inls,/. 

Age ss time of life, etas, titis,/. 

(EngJ) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kingw with pecuanUy, 

{Lai.) Common to kings trilh peasants 

Exercise 31. 

(Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)J 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac* 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self bom for glory. I fear that these things fire not^* useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangera- 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those^^^ of- 
others. He says that he is not^ chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



* IdoneuB expresses a naturaljihun actually existing, but that requires to be 
abtervedj made avaUable, or (if spoken of a pet'scn) caUed forth. Aptua ( =s con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitnesSf now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

( 1 ) IdoiuuM necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptua 
does not necessarily require Uie mention of a purpose, but may express what IbJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be wdtd upaa, 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a peraon^ 
describes aJUness that may never be observed or called fortii: dptusy a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth^ and is ready to act. [Idone/sis from 
Weo^ as tdtrcneuM firom uUro. (D.)] 

4 Nofftri, gm. pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*' thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jS^^-)' ^ ^^^^ strive to discover what is"^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for detighifvX to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those **> of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'^^ not have spent ^'* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hit^^ take these things ingoodpart,^ 
I will strive that nobody** may pity me.» Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you 1 [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come'*^ into a very de^ 
Vghful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with * CkUorUtf and go on with *thaii Pompey.* 

I ' Wa': even Balbua is.' s Miseret, not miaereri. See 201. r. 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and ^eirig ciTigryy &c. 

217. (K>" Of these verbs many are transitive^ and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate^ the 
dat. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepoBUioiUy cumj irUer^ 
and sometimes ad. 

(b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadysatage) junoy Uedo^ deUcta, 
and qfendo govern the aec, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify commandf^ rego and gti&6mo govern the occ., 
tempera and moderor the occ. or <2a/. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the da£. are 'to moderate,' ' rc- 
f^ram within proper limits :' in the ace, *to direct ' or ^govern J 
Temperare ah aliquSL re = * to abstain from.* 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum BBternitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine compSirat, He compares man 

vdih man, 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uv^s 
of both of them together* 

{b) Librisme delecto, J amuse myself toith books, Offendit 
neminemy He offends nobody, Hcec Isedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye, Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling, Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury, 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, saaddre.i suas, suas. 



k Jubeo takes ace. with injin. It may be followed by *ti<* with tiibj. if used 
ibsolutely, without the mention of a j>«r»on. (Z.) 
( Moners (properly, to make a man think ofaomething. D.) calls his attentlos 



i $1,222.] 

BeUeve, 

Commandi 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, core. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare. 
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( credAre, credid, credit; (also to< 
i with accu9. oiwhat is erUrtuUd^, 

Imp^rare, av, at. 

placfire, placu, placit 

displicere. 

S invidSre, vid, vis (it may also have a 
( of the thing grudged), 
C auxiliari; subvSnIre, vSn, vent; sncciir^ 
1 rSre, curr, curs; opituliri, sublBvin 
^ and juvare take the aceu».^ 

medgri.1 

ntfcdre, nocu, nocit. 

indulgSre, induls, indult. 

favere, fav, faut. 

nubSre,™ nups, nupt (properly to veil). 
( parere (of the habU) obedire (ofparHcw 
C laf acts). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscerie, ignOv, ignOt. ^ 

persuadere, suas, suas. 

resistere, restrt, restit. 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et parcfL 
{ minari (with aceus. of ^e thing thretd* 
i ened). 

comparare ; conferre,^ tQl, collSt. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his wiU ; suadere, to his undersiartd' 
ing. Suadere is to aStempt to persuade s persuadere iB to advise efectuaUys to 
perstuule. 

k Auxiliari (to make oneself a man's auxUium\ to increase a person's strength | 
to help. Juvare (allied iojuvenis; properly to make youtJ^ful, powerful, active i 
hence) to help (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose; support. Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one's means, credit, ra- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subcenire (to come-wnder, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance ofa person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to syccour. Sublevare, to 
raise a man up ; to holdliim up ; to support .'-^figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate^ 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply,' that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. AdjwDcare (to help forward) often 
means to increase; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the #mA 
person, or to the operation of the physician: soaiare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the mMlicine. (D.) 

n Tb 6« married is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo, 

■ Conferre (ts bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componei^e (to 

4* 
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•rv. be tiigr, with, \^«^ W"» ' T^"' ^"^ ^J^ 

( ing resentmerii), both govern dahve. 

To injure, hurt, Isdere, Iss, lea {accus.). 

To delight, amuae, delectare, av, at (aecua.). 

To ofiend, ofiendSre, fend, fens {accus,). 

* He ihreatent me tnth death* should be 

In Latin, * threatens death to me? 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the antwer would be 'no ' 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can** com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws 1 
We ought to be angry" witll vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan {Vulcanusi), 
It is the ^diity of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone'* 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think** that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows** a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unmUingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. . There are some who*** grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, exce^C possum, governs the. 
dative. 



pkce together), all express the bringing of things Into juxtapatUion, for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning,' one should 
say that coiiferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as ^ey are brought together : contenderef to institute a dose compartMm, 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly aimUar^ and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, comparare 
WtUraria,* 
• SuoeenaMTt^ because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
hene^ sadsy male, generally govern the dativ^ but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, intery oh^ 
prtBj sub, con, govern the dat. 

(P) Many of those compounded with db, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some dre transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. VOCABULAEY 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfui. 

To be present, adesse,*! adfui (hence, to »tand by). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- ) q^^^^^ 

cial to, $ ' 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) prjeesae. 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodesae.* 

vantageous to, 5 

To survive, Buperesse. 

To oppose, obstare, sdt, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, f&c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, bene&cSre, f§c, fact. 

To prefier, antepOnCre, pbsu, pttsit. 

To reckon one thing qfter, i. e., ) ^^^ y^^ h^bit. 

as inferior to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

<i PrcnenB is used as the participle of adesae, Preesentem etse expresses an 
immediate audible or mnbU presence ; adesae^ presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adeat^ when he is wUhin ourjoaUt; 
but to be prceaenSf he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adeaae relates 
to a permm or thing to which one is near; vntereaact to an acHon that one ia as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abeaae is simply to be abaent or away; not to be there. Deeaae is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting^ ihepreaence of it missed, because necessary to the oompUta^ 
neaaof a thing. Defcere is the inckoatvDe of deeaae^ najnvfieere to prodeaaee. (D.) 

■ Prodeaae dro^s the d before those parts of turn that begin with a consonant. 
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Eng. To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ i To reckon slavery after death {poathdbire servitutcm morti). 
' C (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Belter ' when it means *pr^&rabUf* < more acUUfactory^* should be 
translated by BotiuM.] 

228. It is wise8» to prefer virtue to all things {transl. both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle, ^t is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist {suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing'* to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does it happen that all of you* '^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us"^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*®' preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adCLlari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjac§re, jScu, j&cit. 

Attend to, consider, [ "Zfh'^T^ '*°* ^'^' ^ ^*°*'°' ** 

( antecellSre,cellu (very rare); prsBstare,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < praestit, prsstit {dot. beat toith ante- 
( cellere). 

p^|i 5 def icere,^ i^c, feet (to revolt from, a, 

I ab; to, ad. Also with aecus.to desert). 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
V Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

» Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time norf* &c. 
^ So also the otner verbs of going beforct or aurpasemg: ante- or prdB- ceA&Kt 
currene, -venire, vertere, &c. {jprtecedere has only theocc. in prose. Z.) 
« See 227. r. 
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/ despdrare (also with dt which joTemi 
To despair o^ < the ablat.^ lience desperatue, given 

' over). 
To make sport of, make merry ( illudCre, lus, las (also followed by Im 

with, mock, C with occum. or ablai). 

Pall upon, seize upon (of cares, > incessere.7 cessiv. et cess. cessiC 

^c, assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, pnestCiSri, Stus.* 

Rival, emulate, ' aemulari, itus.* 

Accompany, comitari, Stus. 

r pnebdre or pnestare se fortem (the lattet 
Toshowone»elfbraTe,4c. ) toplyingacttmytheformernotneceB. 

] sarily so ; pnebCre se, to thow one 
t self; pnestare se, to prwe oneself). 
Orief, dttlor, oris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscns, a, urn. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what^ (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(amrds) army. It was owing to you" thatthe treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not r^iewed. I cannot buf 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without** making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also itwadere, 

* Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; oppertttf to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence; pragtolari, to be in readiness 
to perform a aervice. (Rid. after Doderlem.) 

*' JEmvior is sometimes said to govern the dai. in the sense of to enoys it does 
Dot however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or eurjxuo a pereon, 
which may, or may noty be caused by envy, 

k * What ' is here rd, ( = those thmgOi tohkh). 
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[§39. 231-23a 



§ 33. TJie Dative continued. (Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) JDono,' circMiwZo, and several other verbs, take either 
• a dative of the pardon and Sia accusative of the thing; or an accu^ 

, sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat. of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (fl) Cirdumdat «r&em muro ; or, circumdat murum urM, 
He surrounds the city with a wall. 

Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im- 
mortaUiate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. VOCABULAKY 33. 
(Verbs that take dat. of person with ace, of fhrngi or. «oc. Qipervm 

with M. oi thing.) 



Besprinkle, bespatter, 

Surround, 

Clothe oneself with, put on. 



Strip off, 

To cut off, prevent, obstruct, 



To beware. 



adsperg8re,<i spers, spers. 
clrcumdSre, dSd, dat. 
InduSre, indu, Indut. 
r exuere, exu, exut {accus. of peraon, ab- 
} UU.oiihing. With accus. only *to 
( throw off,' * put off,* * divest oneself o^' 
IntercludSre, interdQs, interclus. 
(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavere, cav, caut (cavere aliquem;*«o 

guard against s he en om^s guard 

agavnat; cavere alicui, to guards 

watch over; cavere or sibl cavere, to 

^ be on ont^a guard). 

consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aUquem 

to consuUs consulSre alicui^ to consult 

To consult, ^ for a person ; to consult Ms interest : 

consulSre in allquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciSpere« alicui ; cup6re, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the Interests of^prospicBrepatria. 
one's country, ^ provxdSre patris. 

„ , rimp5nere(allquidaUcui); with dof. only 

To lay upon, ^ « to Impose upon.' 

IncumbBre rei ; Incumbere in rem, toap- 
To lean upon, ^ ply onesdf vigorously! to devote ono' 



f incumoere rei ; in 
} ply OTiesdf vig 
t self to. 



« Bo, Impertire or impertlri. 

« AUo cavere ab allquo, or ab aliqua re. 



d £b, InspergGre. 

• Sof bene, male^ Stc, velle alUnii 



i 33. 234, 23ft.] 

Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly^ 
Altar, . 
Baggage, 
> A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

To take a camp, Ac 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A «lon« wall, 

234. [C. XX.] i::^In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 
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crudeliter. 

propej pene or psene. 
ara, bb,/. 

impedimenta (pZur.}properly hiruia ci 
castra {plur.), 
agger, Sris, m, 
fossa, ee,/. 
parare, av, St. 
( respublica, reipublicse, reipublicie, rem- 
C publicam, Ac 

( exuere ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (ace.) 
I of their camp * (ablat.). 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, ae,/. 

mums, i, m. (the general term ; mcsnia, 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, Ac, ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjectivdy^ and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (stibj,) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one uiho is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He 'promised to consult^ my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that» he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. Ii 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per. 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
Ceesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus nal 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



68 THB DATIVE. [§ 34. 236-24) 

§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verhs, may govern ttoo datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
comeg^ or saida another. 

237. (c) A second dative oflen stands afler sumy where we 
should use the nominative. Such verhs as proves, serves, &;c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *tohe' may often be translated into Latin by the dat. of a 
substantive. 

238. {d) The English verb ' have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative. ^ 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I haoe two hats. 

(Lot.) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. nfter^have* will be the nom, before ^tobef 
the iwm. before * haoe^^ the d(U, after ' to he,* 

239. (e) In * est mihi nomerif* the name is either in the nom.y the dat,^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dat. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of cUtraction, the name being attracted into the case of 
mVu, (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedaemoniOrum, venit Auicis aux- 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcsmomans, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

{h) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse d6dit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio ent,He will he odious {or, an object of 
dislike) to himself. 

(d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges. The Lydiam 

had many kings before CrcBsus. 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



t So *cafi hmve* may be translated by ^potest < 
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Mardusj whose surtiame was afterwards Coriola* 
nus, — Fonti nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa, (Nomen Mercurii est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 
(1) With auxiUo (assistance). 
Come, Tenire, vfin, vent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culp<Bf vUiOf crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, ded, dat (with ace. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitioff vertSre, vert, vers (with oee. of 

fault, 5 thing), 

^) To give as a present, dono or muneri,b dare (with aec, otUUng) 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 

To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 

To be very advantageous, magnss utilitati esse. 

To mean k i ^^^^ ^®^® > ^^ ^^ ^^*> ^ ^ °^^ ^^ 

' c cording to the penon meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ^ se i ad alicuju^ pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, \ projicBre, jec, ject. 



ff VUium is ^ny Jlaw^ hlemitihy ot fault; whatever makes a thing imperfeel. 
It may therefore be found in thingB as well as in adiona and ptrsont. Culpa 
lafauU; whatever is blamabU; hence vUktm may be used for culpoy but culpa 
not always for vUium. Seeliu always implies a wicked intention ; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence^ cauHon, Ac, 

h AprcBTnium is given to reward^ with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
a donum^ to produce joy^ with reference to the gratuiiouaneas of the gift : a 
mttnttf, to express affection or facoar^ with reference to the aentiment of the 
j^ver. (D.) 

i Prlfbrum is 'what a person may be reproached with :* opprobrium is * what 
he ia (or haa been) reproached with ;' * a reproach^ actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not tohat an£a meaning ia, but what one meana by such conduct. 

1 Projicere ae alicui ad pedea, yrhich. Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Caes. B. G. 1, 31.) 
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fC. ui.]!:^' What is sometimes used for ^how^ (quam) : sometimes for 
^ how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetia 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." '' It was 
omng to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. '^ It ia 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'' of Caius.^ I 
fear that these things will noi^^ prove an honour to you. * I don't 
understand what he means (by it). ^ It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such*®^ a battle. ^There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fauU. ''He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought^^^ a charge of immorality against Caius ?" 



§35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com. 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that gbverns the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smsUing of take the thing in the accusative. 



m G. i». 

" Part, in rua with the proper tense of 9um. 

• Say : * It is for a great honour.* 

P ' How * must be translated by quaniu9. 

< With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a irari' 
sitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, eitire (to 1 hirst) = * to desire as a tkirgty man desires ;' fujrrire 
z= *to/ear, and express my fear by shuddering ;* properare mortem, 
'to cause death, and to cause it in haste,* — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis^ 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pddibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot, 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

loith me, 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream, Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave, 
' Ceram dlere, To smell of wax. 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin, Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins, 

Si49. Vocabulary 35. 

{TVansitive compounds of Intransitive Verbs. I 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire/ adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, coire soeietatem ; coeo.t 

Tostiroutof thecity j tirbem (but better) urbe exced«re, cess, 

( cess. 



abl is more common than the ace. ; excedere and egredl, in their proper mean- 
ing of going mUj should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urleftn 
excedere. 
r Ob in oberro^ dc, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, d/i^i. (D.) 
• VUltre is, to pay a visit as ^friend or companion; adire^ to visit on busi- 
nessj or in consequence of some tponti conoenirey 16 visit, on business or notj 
mUmiaref to pay a eomplimaUary visit. (D.) 
( The compounds of eo have generally perf. u, not ivL 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- > ^^^ exced6rc. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitumi obeo. 
To c<Ul uponj hare an Interview j eonvgnire, T«n, Tent. 

With ; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a determinaUon ; to j eonsiUmn inire. 

adopt a resolution, ) 

To encounter death, mortem oppStSre, petivi, petii, petit.* 

To smell of, tfldre, olu et olSv, olit et oiet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) j^yi^j^ t 

smack o^ ) 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io (per/, rare^ saplv et sapa 

flavor of), c sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, it. 

To boast o^ gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttl§re, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prsetervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo f^re (' almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, 8b,/. 

Speech, oratio, onis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, minis, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium; ' dream. 

Herb^ herba, ae,/. 

Honey, mel, mollis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to pernuide 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody'^ should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner^ 
ship (87. 91) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does* not Caius's speech 



■ Obire mortem^ or diem ntpremum (for which obire is used with the ooc 
emitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem ebiena simply 
mffers ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to mee^ it withjtrmne» 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning ot forth i thus recb/ere, *to 
smell forth;' *to endt a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbder- 
Idn thinks that, ao muh^ it is possibly the Greek ipt. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"* 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(SiciHa). Three hundred of us»*) have come to this determi- 
nation. THere is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not*' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he mil enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as') Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put oiT all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251.- (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
tufo accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceOf to give information^ prefers the ablative with cU. 
After pdOf and soTnetimea after the other verbs of begging, the person 
is put in the abL with a : and after rogo, interrdgo, &c., the thing often 
stands in the abl, with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take Uoo nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take tioo accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontian aocuaoHve completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbid are verbs of caUingj appointing to an office, eontideringj 
dte., together yriihfaeio, efficiOy reddOf Ac 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) Wiihfacio and efficio a sentence with ut is oflen found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

firsX verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The* sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
(Lot.) The sun makes that all ihtnge should flourish. 
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iEng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lai.) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 0^ ' For ' and * <w ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvii^ RaciUus asked 

roe my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepullurfiL liberdim jpo«- 
cehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 
for the burial of their children, 
Quis musicam docvit Epaminondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? , 

Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socr&tes totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 
Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the whole world, 
(c) Mesopotamiam fertHem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 
^ phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 

Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render m^n Hind, 
{d) Fac ut sciam,^ or (with ui omitted) fac sciam^ Let me 
know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit^ ut hE rects 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites^ and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. VOCABTJLAET 36 

Ask, * r»gare,* £y, St 

■o^ ^ petSre, petlv, petii, petit {penon to be 

^^* \ governed by ab,). 



V In comic writers the oec. is often expressed :■ * Eum ita faciemuMf m quod 
viderit, non viderit.' 'Ego tefaciam, ut miser sis.' *Neque potui Ventrem 
faeerey ut propitiaesset mihi.' 

* PetHre and rogare are the v.nost general expressions of a with to cbtam, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poatSttt and 
oroTt^ but somewhat nearer to orSrt, Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the facour asked. Postul&re and extgire 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the ii^; but in postulare the stress lies on the wish and loiU 
of the person making the demand ; in exigsrt on the legai obHgation of the per- 
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Beseech, obaecrare, ay, St. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Abjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedbcere. 

Conceal, cSlare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to pbeiy on the S Socratem f idibus docere (L e. *to 

lyre, c teach him with the strings'). 
To think ss to imagine, putare, av, at. ^ 

To think, or to be of opinion ^ ^ censere^ (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in the aenate-houae), 

m *u. 1 — * ^^u '„A ^^^^ r exi8timare = exaBstimare,*to pronounce 

To think = to reckon, mdge,con-\ . . ^ _ , J , u-* _i 

.. jj o » I judgment after a valuation ;* arbitrari, 

( * to decide as an arbiter.' 
To think, as opposed to knowt opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also, • \ °°^ solum-sed etiam j or non solum 

C — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de {the permtn in occta.). 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
. Experience, usus, lis, m. 

Just ^ fair, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, 5nis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I dsk you' (thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing** to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach. you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. PoseHre and fagitare denote an emphaiie de- 
mand : but the poacens only demands in a decided Tnanner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jlagitana with paaaion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) Hencejlagitare may be * to demand importunately ;' 
to importune,* 

» Censero is followed by the ace, with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to bo 
foUawedj by tt^ with the nhj. ; but the ut is often omitted. 

7 bte is the demonstrative of the aecond person *tluU qf youraJ 
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I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion wiU make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace.) should^* spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(ImpersonalB with aee,) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; preBterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fiillit. 

It is becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng.) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 
(Lot,) It becomet (or nUabeseenu) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of Bandre and mediri, which relates p^cipally to the skill of the 
phyncian? (222,1.)} 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (U does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can*^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak liUle. It is nof. unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.' It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^^ impiety is to the good. 

AM. ', . 

XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. 



> Cenaebat. Ceneire should be used when the opinion is the expresnan of a 
iettUd comrietion, 

■ LUtet nu and Idtet mihi, though they occur in Jtutiny Plinj/f (&c., should be 
avoided. (C.) 



I 
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262. (h) T*he price for which a thing is bought, doid, vdUedy or 
done, is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives oflen stand alone in therein. 
tioe, especially afler verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(cQ Thnti and quanti (with their compounds), pturit, mMri^t always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuingt magni, parvi, maxima mininU, 
phtrimii also stand in the gen, ; but magnOj permagnot and parvOf are 
found in the cM. also with <BBtimare, With verbs of price, magnOj per- 
magnOj parvoy mmbnoy plurimOi mrnio, viHf stand in the abiaiiDe. 

(e) The substantives, ./loco, nana, nihiliy pUi, Ac, also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of vahdng. 

l^J^f^ J are not used, but J "*^^^ 
MajorW^ > C plunM, 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est floribus, herbis, arboribus, frugibus, 

The earth, is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur, BuUs defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talenUs unam oratidnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) Venditdri expSdit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, 1 value you morq every day. 

(e) Totam rempublicam Jlocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as toe should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 38, 

To value, e6tlm£re, av, at. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendKre ; pSpend, pens. 

-, _, (stare, stet; or constSre (with dot. ol 

.^^«**» I permm). 
To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,« eo, vdniv, and vSnu, 



b The passage in Phsedrus, ' Multo majori$ alapae mecum veneunt,' is pe^ 
haps the only instance. * (B.) » 

« Venire s vfinum ire, to go to tale, from an old substantive vTituf . So; ve- 

5 
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To Bell, vendete, vendid, vendit. 

To buy, SmSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minoris. 

For as mnch—as, laati^quantl. 

For just as much as ; for no more } tantldem-quanti 

For how much, quantll 

Too dear, nimio. 

. To reckon or think nothing o^ nihil! facSre. 

Not to care a straw for, \ ^^^^^, ^""^f /^^^f ^; "^ ^ *' «• 

Not to care that for it, non hujus £&cere. 

Peck, mttdius, 1, m. 

Wheat, tritlcum, i,.n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercStor, oris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much {or dear). 
(Lot.) To stand to a person at much, 
f C. xxiii.] ^^ When oncy two, dc., mean one, t-wo, &c., apiect or for eodb, they 
must be translated by the ditiributive numerals, stn^ilh bini^ Ac. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pani) much blood. 
It cannot be denied thai that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body*' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'*^ com 
is selling for. 



nun-dXre, ven-d?re ss venum dSre. Tacitus has ppsita vino, exposed for sale 
Vinto is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than v&iivi for per/., and imperf. 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

4 A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thoi> 
sand ngUriii made one sesterHum, whi^ was a twn, not a coin. 

• Penis In diem aseibus. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding^ fitting, loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of^ 
govern the ablative. 

269. (b) But of these ggeo and mdtgeo (especially the latter) govern the /(oU' 
tipe also. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by a preposition J 

2p'l. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 
But pdior takes the genUtoe, when it means *to obtain mntreign 
power ofoer* 

272. {a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 

quality), 
(b) Res maxime necessariae non tarn artis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 

skill so much as labour, 
{c) Athenienses beUo liberantur, The Athenians ipere res- 
cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me Jioc onere. Relieve me from this burden, 
(d) DivitiiSj nohlitate, viribus, multi m^de viuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, {and) 

strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hr^vi poVUus est, Augustus soon 

gained possession of Alexandria, 

273. VOCABULAHY 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privare, av, St. 

To bereave of, deprive ofj orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open vio;ence as an > g^^^^^g g- g^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, i car6re,h cajui et cassus sum, carit et 

I cass. 



f With defendirej txtclv^re^ exontrare^ levSre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
f ExpilSre^ compUdre axe * io plunder ,' as robbers, 
b Carire is simply *to be wWumt:* egere is ^ to need, to tMn/.** iniig9rt k 'to 
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I In need oi; need, re- ( Sgdre (oftlot. orgm.) or Indigdre {iMsh 
quire, ( it Wronger) egire, egoi, > 



To 



tteve from, 


f uuctairo,^ sv, <ii« 


To use, 


Gti, iisus. 


To discharge, perform, 


fungi, functus ; perfungi {Hnmget), 


To enjoy. 


frui, fruitus, and fnictus. 


To feed on, live on, eat, 


vescik (no per/,). 


To boast o( 


(gloriari; also foUowed by de' andby 
I 'in* when it signifies * to |^Zoryi».» 




To make the same boast, 


idem gloiiari 




niti, nlsus and nizus ; in aliquo niti, ti 


To rest or lean upon. 


^ <to lean on a person for support, 
that U,' to rest with' in the sense ol 






To rejoice. 


gauddre, gavisus. 


Medicine, 


medi(^a,i ae, /. 


Milk, 


lac, lactis, n. 


Flesh, 


caro, camis,/. 


Cheese, 


caseus,i,m. 


Fever, 


febris, is,/, (abl i.). 


Quite, 


plane. 


Debt, 


(8BS alienum, another man's money; 
c es fflris, n. copper. 


A heavy debt. 


magnum aes alienum. 


Severity (of a disease), 


gravitas, atis,/. 


Disease, 


morbus, i, m. 


Perversely, 


perverse. 


(Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, dkc.) use of it. 


(Lai \ Use Ul {perversely, Ac.) 



• fed that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an admm- 
iagt desired, carere is simply, < to be without a deairabU good,' eg^e, * to be 
without an tndiapenaabU good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition ; that earire is ' eg6re eo -quod habere velisj 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Veed is the most general expression for supporting life by foody including 
edere and bibere as the actions of men, pasci and potdre as the actions of beasts. 
When vesH relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, eheioing, stoaUowing, Ac, : whereas edBre, comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support qf life ; ^n ediere, the WMms by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eaivng. (D.) 

1 MedicamenJtum or m^dMamen is a medicine with reference to its materiai 
substance, as it is prepared by an apothecary : Tnedicina, with reference to its heal- 
ing power, as it is prescribed by aphysidan; remedvum is a preventive, a remedy 
againH an impending niL {J>.\ 
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Exercise 42. / 

[Should 'every day' be translated by tndtet, or by ^uo/idte, when there 
is no progreaiice increoMe from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good healthy 

requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a UtUe more*^ and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing o{ 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? Twill exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

{gen.y 



275. The manner or causCy and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,°^ a,um. 

Banished, eztorris, is, com. gend, (from ex Kerrfi) » 

Relying on, fretus, a, nm. 

Contented, contentus, a, mn. 

Endued with, pneditus, a, un. 

To deserve, dignus, um, dc, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, Snls,/. 



* Adjectives signifying want orfreedomfrcm (vacuus, Iiber, &c), take the abL 
or the abL with a, db, 

^DignuaaadhidignuM are (less commonly) followed by thegeniivoe. 

■ Profngtis is one who has fled from his country ; exatd and extorrit impl> 
that the person is under senUnce of banishment. ExUjttU relates rather to the 
misery of the exile ; exeyJt^ to his punishmeni and disgrace, (D.) 
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Punishment, posna, e,/. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac,\ gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mStus, us, m. (what declens. 1 why ?) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Name, n5men, xnis, n. 

{Eng,) HedeserreB to beloved.^ 

(LcU,) He is a deserving (person) who should be loved (dignus est 
qui ametur), 

(Enff,) To Inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect ( = viaU) a man with punishment (aliquem 
pcenE afficere). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hut think^* these things unworthy of us. He has ihreaU 
ehed me toith** severe punishment. I have said this (pZ.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who**' deny that these things 
are unwqrthy of us. ^^ 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.' 

• Soj he doeenot deserve to &6, <&c., ' indignus est, qui,' dc. 

P Examples In poetry are Matutine patera aeu Jane libentiua audia. (Kor.> 
7\me itte OdryauB Phineua rex inclytua orce ? Tu PhoBbi cornea^ et noatro dilecte 
parenti? (Val. Flac.V So in Greek SX0u Ku>peYhoio\ (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and tills second vocative la 
aUr acted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase ^ made virtute esto 1* (a bUaaing on your valour ! or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macte being the vocative of mactua from mag-erefi (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy*s adverbial uas 
of macte with the infinitive. (See example : juberem macte virtute 
eoai.) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with solus, unusj primus. * 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A Messing on your valour ! or, 

' Go on in your valour. /' 
MacU virtute, milites Romani, este ! Good luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 
Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a hless- 

ing on your valour ! &c. 
(5) Audi tu, populus Albanus! Listen, ye poople of 

Alba ! -* . 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appeUdle ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country ! 

281. VOCABIJLART 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus,), 

r ave, salve* {imperatives of the 2d co^ju- 
Hail, farewell ! < gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

C weUI). 
rpiie toga,t \ ^^ «» /• (^ opposed to the imUt 

I tary cloaky it means the cvvU gown). 

4 The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnua 
9nd nuxtdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' /Helot is dutiful (if ection (towards the gods, one's parents, relations, country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a naturalfeding : caritas (properly their dear' 
ness to us) is founded on reo^m and a just appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
Uon. (See Habicht.) 

* A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was n.Jlowing robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriumphus, i, m. (a public prooeauion 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

t victorious general). 

To gain a rtumph for a victory ? je or ex GaUta triumphire. 

over the Gauls, ) 

To lead the captiver in triumph, captivos per triumphum duc6re. 
People,* pttpulus, i, m. (the voaU. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A' blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has Reserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-alTection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish- the business. His 
diligence is as great as'' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear ^ftniTiger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not 4)e banished. I ask you again 
and again^MlF succour (75) me. There were some who*®* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. (a) The cLgcrU after a passive verb (which is reguLjarly under the gov* 
emment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the datwtt especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dus. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the objeef) becomes the nomi« 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominati ve h^ are the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb/^^^ 

286. (c) VapHloj vmeOf fo^ having a paairivt meaning, have also a poBstoe 
eoMiruction, 



" Not in the sense of folk or folks, as in English, but oisivoopk. 
^ Ac. (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. rsiv.] OiT (d) To express the future suhjuncHve 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, dec, 
but futurum sily essety &c., followed by ut, 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the n^wie 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine^ we must use 
fare or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb ha§ aaupuUi unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the tupme toUh iri is a pauIo-poet futurum. 

289. (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 
{b) Gloria tua invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophies vUuperatorihus satis responsum est. The 
reviUrs of philosophy have been sifficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ah reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. . Ah 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,'' / 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(fi) Dixit /or6 ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said thai the 
town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 

(f) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant, 

{Eng,) Tou are envied, favoured, spared, answered, dc. 
(Lot.) It it envied (favoured, spared, answered, Ac) to you, . 
(Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{Lot.) I don't know when U voiU he (nc6/.) that U he smitten. 



« Of course eaaet and eeHberetwr after a past tense. 

s The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore^ but on the preced- 
ing verb. 8pero fore ut cotwoleeeat : eperaham fore ut eonvaleoceret. 
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291. Vocabulary 42. ^ yoO\ 

To be beaten, vaplUare, av, at. x • i 

_ . , 5 conYalescereJ valu (see Tables for R» 

To recover (fix)m a rickness), I fetence, II. vU.). 

To Ileal, to be healed of a wound, consaneacCre, sanu. 

^ , , . . , , 5 recrudescgre, crudu (proporiy to grow 

To burst out, or bleed afresh, J raw again). 

Wound, Tulntts, Cris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdSs, d5tis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, ^ ^^^ , 

A liar, mendaz, acis (prop, anadjed.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

( plerique (pZeri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^^ . ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ in the^mtt.). 

' fiicere (with ablat, ; aU, with cU ; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, A the peraonal pronatma^ the ablatives 

of which are of the dame form as ths 
t accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask wh^her he has heen beaten hy his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola^ ? I hope he will recover. 1 
hoped he. would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds wiU^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AH my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which** of them is favoured by Csesar. That (ilk) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will nof^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



f The disease/Ttmfc which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
iheabl 

■ Permjuuissimum habeo should, never be used ; persuaaiaaimum eat mUU does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus*s to Cicero. (Klotz.) / am per' 
wuaded {f (persuasum est mihi de, Ac. with abl.). 
, * Say : ' to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' ^ Of two persons. 
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who*®* believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 

§ 41. The Passive continued, 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only some verbs of (uking^ Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— i^cg'ari may take 
this ace. It is found with indutua and edodua ; with doctut or dedoetuM 
it is not common in prose : with cdSri and mon:iri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mtUta, pjL-jca, (Z.) 

294. (h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis alTectae). 

Thus we may say, not only caputferttur aUcui, or caput alieujuffe' 
rf fur, but also aliguisferUur caput. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the^eiu 
or ablative. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {aubjed) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oe- 
cutative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accuaative), and that in ^294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) - 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = toe have 
walked), 

297. (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs ofdeclaringy 
thmkingy &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.* 



• In the past tenses, traditum eet^ prodUum eat are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and nuntiSre are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
penxmally (Z.) 
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lEng,) It seetM, is acadj Ac, that Caius has retired (or, as Lai,), 
{Lot,) Gaius •umM^ i» aaid, Ac, to have retired. 

298 . (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked Ms opinion, Longam 

indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 
Qi) Oblltus** faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =s), Having his mind agi- 
tated, Adversum flSmur ictus (struck as to hin 
opposite thigh=), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendfire animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack j I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus, 
Miltiades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not he a private man, ^ 

299. VOCABULAEY 43. 

Blood f {when thedj, cruor, oris, m. 

on^Qt. i tacitus, a, um (if actual^ tacitumua, a 

C um if habittud silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, sUfire, sUu, 

To be sUent, hold one's tongue, > ^^.g , ^^^ ^^^^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentlum, 1, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About {qf^jr to be silent), J ^^ (^^^ ^'^^ ^"^ "«*^ P'''"'^ 

i may stand in acctu. without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.h 



d From obUnire, 

« Often animiSf if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendire 
animi and pendire animis : not, I believe, pendire animo. 

t Sanguis inest venis, anor est de corpore fusus. At the moment qf shedding 
sanguis should be used. 

t SiUre is, to emit no soundy to make no libise, to be still }—tacire is, to utter 
no tpordy to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites o| 
filere we airepltreyfremXre ; of taa/re^ dv^e and Ufqui. (D.) 

h IneendBre is to set the wlwle of a thing on fire ; accendire and mceeruftre, to 
let a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed graduaUy. Aeeendere Is to 
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^.800.] 


THB PASSIVB. 


Torch, 


taBda,.,/. 


Lamp, 


lucema,©,/. . 


Funeral pile, pyre, 


rbgu8,i,fii. 


To strike, hit, wound, 


feiire ; ioSre,i Ic, let ; cedSre, c«dd, 


Rod, 


virga, s, /. 


Spear, 


haata,©,/. 


Arrow, 


sagitta, 83, /. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inis, n. 



To be flogged, whipped with roda, virgla cedi. 
Thigh, ~ femur, »ris, n. 

To walk, ambulire, £▼, it. 

Right (opposite otl^, dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

800. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that"' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, bebg struck by lightning, died.*' I foretell that 
you vdU he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of *^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass.) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he thai^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the fhneral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above^ aueemdere from bdaw. Hence a forcA, lamp, Ac, aecenditur . 
a funeral pile aueandUur, (D.) Animua accenwa Is merely an excited mind, 
caumua inceruuB an agitated mind. (D.) 

i FerJre, to strike generally; cadttre is to strike with what cu/« (including 
ro(2», Ac) : iOre, to strike with what pierceM (including lightning, sUnut, dc). 
Ferlre and itHtre supply each other's deficiencies: thus /«rire is used forpreB,, 
imperf,. Jut., which teere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a peif. and paaA 
participle for fBrvi,feritu», which are not in use. (D.) lOre fadue is to rat\fjf 
9t make a treaty, league, Ac 

k Deoesrf.. 
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XIV. 

§ 42. Expressions qf Time. 

801. (a) In answer to the question when ? the neun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
koto long ? in the accusative, 

302. {b) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

tone ? either a preposition (tnter,» intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal nnmber is used, the nonn will be in the phiral ; if an 
ordinal, in the tingiUar, 
(In ten years : in the tenth year,) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablative ."^ it muBt precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (bom) with the accusative of time = at such 
an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 
or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At audi an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 

naius), 

807. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 

occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

1 Inter, if the wliole dvratUm is spoken of: intra, if wmipovni within that 
space. 

n Zumpt says the aanuative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in ' litem decidit abhine annoa ^uotuor * duration 
is not meant The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when vl definite point of paat time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
aative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam Uduum aut tridimm ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go without food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager muUos annos quievit, The Jield has lain falUm 

for many years. 
(5) German! inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subie- 
^ rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen yeafi* together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatur^ se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universe Graeci^ vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Crreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. * ^ 

Pompejus undequinqiuxgesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to th6 empire of the Roman 

people. 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards » 
^ Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis muUis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
{d) Ad cosnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas^"^ To pay on the Greek 

Kalends. 
(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
{f) Cato annos quinque ei octoginta natus excessit e vit&, 

Cato departed this Itfe when he was eighty-five years 

old {or, at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Undei the age 

of iwo-and-twenty. 



■ That is, never ; there being no Kalende in the Greek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis vigintiy A citizen above tufent^ 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit amiorum decem sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {or^ when he was seventeen years old). 



308. YOCABXTLABT 44. 
: follow, 



To receive, 
To mcceed to : 
Swallow, 
Winter (as adj.)^ 
Month, 
Oo away, 

To kill, 



A 



To kill (as a violeritt unjust^crud \ 
act; hy poiBonf4arvation,airan' > 
gUngfAc.), ^ * ) 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign, 
To hold a magistracy. 



aocipiSe, recipSre, exc!p8re,B ^p, cept. 

ezcipSre, c^, cept (oecut.). 

hirundo, iniis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

tnensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 

interficere, l^c,£3ct (the most general 
term for killing, whether by gtarva- 
tionj poUon, hangingf or the tword), 

necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
^ takes up some time). 

oc<^dlre, cid, (^ Qt is used however of 

all kinds of killing), 
trucidSre (according to Doderlein = 

taurieido, I cut down an ox), 
regnare, Sv, at. 
abdicare magistratum, or abdicare se 

magistratu. 
ipse (in agreement with the noun). 
Ephesius, i, m. 
templum, i, n. 
deflagrare, av, at (iniranB,). 
stipendium merere or mer€ri (i. e. to 

earn pay), 
magistratum gei^re, gess, gest. 



* AedpimuB oblata ; excipimtu vagantia ; recipinwM fugientla. (D.) Tb reeeioi 
is aedpere, when the thing is offered or given : to receiot a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; exapere being the act of a servicabU friendj an 
equal; recipere that of a benefadoTf a superior, Exciphre is to stop a Uving 
being inmotionj and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hastile 
manner. (D.) Accijtere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for meg txt^pers 
vulnerji is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' {SRU.) Recipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detentUmy but for actual possession, Accepta pecunia may be s 
mere deposit : recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession, (D.) 
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[C. zzv.] S:^ After an expression of time, 'that* is often used for on tpkUh 
(Eng.) To have reigned more ffum (or above) twfi years. 
(Lot,) To be reigning fuM third year. 
{Eng.) Before the eorutd^ipj censorshipf Ac, of Cains. 
{Lai.) Before Ccdtu (being coiwu/, ceimor^ dc. (ante Caium consulem> 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which*' I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman' citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah iUo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p- three years before the consulship bf Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night .that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age. of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaua 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



810. (a) {He did it) three years afler he (had) returned. 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



« Seipio the last word. p Annis octoginta et tribus ipM. 

« Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 ((Q. 

' I; might be supposed that ' tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would roeaa 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) 'postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(h) Pridie quam excessit e vitft, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, dec. The year "before, &c. (Z.) 

311. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vespBri, or vespSre.* 

in tempore, or tempbre only, 

India Latinis. 
( bello, (uwdL aa in bello (especially if join- 
ed with an adj. or genii.). 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games. 






In war, 

In the battle of Cannse, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past time ^ p^^^j^ .^g ^.^^,^3 



pugna Cannensi (or with in). 
paucis his diebus. 



spoken of). 
To found. 

To Invest, blockade, 
,To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner)^ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (* the rope '), 



condBre, did, dit. 
obsidgre, sed, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, 8b,/. 
coBna,* 8B,/. 
venenum, i, n. 
ftmes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after tupo completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however do^s not appear to be so. * Odcno mensem qtuan cceptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, <ftc. (lAv.) h dxru) nr,ai {Polyh.) ; ' Tyrus tepHma 
mense capta est' {Cuxt.)i nokiopKdv inrh fifjvai (Plut) * after a siege of seven 
months' {CHrUon), 

■ Nearly so with ante: * Ante iriennium qxtam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem' obiit.' The use of the mhjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In ifuB construction postqudm is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius exceesit.* {Suet.) 

t From veepcTf vesperia. 

♦ From Koiv6si common: the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred 'years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
>^^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 
§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at tokich a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the aMative." 

314. {V) In answer to whither 7 the place is put in the accusa- 

(tve ; in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towru and smaU idcmda. Be- 
fore other words prepoaitiona must be used ; and before ihe»e^ when the 
name has an adjectvoey 

315|k Urb9y oppidumf locusj in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUioe, stand in the abUUive. 

316. Such combinations as ^scJvool at Capua^* * Carthage in Africa^* Ac^ 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



« Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ If oppidtKn or urba come before the proper name, it must take tiprepoaiHon, 
(Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of timd and apace the prepositidns are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :' * per totam noctem :* Ac. 
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erned by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pr»> 
ptmUion, (C.) 

(Eng,) Runnmg to his mother at Naples. 

(Lai.) \ ^^"^°i^^g *<> Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem Neapdlim. (C.) 

817. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With didSrCi exst&re, eminere^ ace. or abl is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abesse^ ex- dia* cedgre^ aee. should be used ; with con 
stderCf eaatrafacere, the ace. or abl. ;» sometimes with prep; a, ab. 

S18. {a) Vixi RomcRy Tarendy Athenis, GahOs, TihurCf I have 

lived at RomCf Tarentum, Athens, Gahii, Tihur. 
(h) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corinth), He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
(e) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer miflwi passuum decern, The fM of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, ' 
Bidui abest, It is a txoo days* journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis =r 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 
A Roman mUe of a thmttand paces, ^mille passus. 

Miles, millia passumn (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^y^ ^^^^ y distit, 

distance o^ ^ i i -> 

To be nearer ; not so far off, proplus abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, sed, sess. 



' Zumpt says, ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :* in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, 'in tne aoc.,*but the abl. is also correct.' (Css 
1. 48.) 

y Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transrersum digitum diacSdSre. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebee, Srum. 

Exercise 49. 

• (How must * lam anattered * be translated 7 286.) 
820. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? / almost think it would have 
been better for (dat.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Csesar. 
Caius is nearerjg>^8Bsar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to .me than Labienus (is) ? / have been informed that (JJsesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



XVL 

§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal mibetantivey but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity ia^ 
that it cannot take an affective in agreement with it. 

The Grerund corresponds^ as fur as it goes, with the English * verbal 
BubatanHoef* or ^paarticvpia* nibttanHve in ing,* but Its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in du» is nearly allied to the Gerund : 

• Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

♦ The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
^pofHeipial subHantivi? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being distinguialud :' < the pretext of their haoing seized 
some traders :' * after his hamng been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen* 
lencc :> * an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' Stc, 
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its meaning is paaaiv^ denoting necestUy^fineaBy or something intended t 
what muMty ahouldy or is to be done, 

323. (a) When the participle in due is in the neuter gender with the third per 
son eing. of eM«, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one muBtf or ^umld do. The permm is put in the dative. 

324. 0^ In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of writing a letter, \ scribendi epistplam. 
c scribendae epistolae. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with \hepart, in dus 
and sum. 

Present i -Amandus sum, lam to be loved. 

l Amandus es, tium art to be toted^ dc. 
Imnerf. ^ Amandus eram, Iwom to be loved. 

I Amandus eras, thou wast to be looed, dc. 
Obs. Amopndnu eram or fui is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) hdwe been hved. The reason is this : a thing which woe (then) a 
thifig to be looedj is (now) a thing which ought to have been hved. 

326. (a) Pres. Scribendum est, j ^ rnuatwrUe. 

c /, youj uDCj &c., mu^ tprUe. 
Sing, mihi scribendum est,^ I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

yobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, ihey must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^f^^^"^ have^ten. 

( i, thou, we should have written. 
mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thmi oughtest to have written, ^. 
And so on for the other tenses. 

327. {Part, in due in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

G. epistolae scribendae, of writing a letter. 

D. epistolae scribendae, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or far 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistold scribendli,b by writing a letter. 



* That is, * it 1$ to be written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pas- 
sive used imperwonaUy is equivalent t(y the corresponding tenses of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
ponding to the gerund would Itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning?. 
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N. Auctores legendi, authort to be read. 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authort. 

D. ajctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for rsad 

ing author a). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors, 
328u The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 
Scribendum est mihi {U is to-be- written bymez::) 1 must write. 
Consilium scribendae epistolae (an intention with respect to a letter to- 
tie-written zs) an intention of writing a letter. 
329. {Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 

(Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot.). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lat.) A time of playing. Pit for (dcrf.) burdens to-be-carried. 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act, 
(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
530. [C. XXVI.] 1^ What la inform the present partieiple active is often *the 
participial substanHte * or gerund. It is always so, when it governs oi 
isgovemedj instead of merely agreeing, 

f[^ What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic, oi 
the fut, pass, implying possibility ^ duty^ or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of ua desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good« for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the re^wlution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / brijig the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use ^sepideris legendisy^ because I bring them to my recollection by means 
qf the tombstonesy though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^ I must say. 
'prsdones consectando^ not ^ prtedonibus conseetandisy because he did not make 
it safe by m^ms qf ffie pirates, but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
construction with the gerund, the gerund is m^e emphatic than the gerundive 
In the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. UtUis, inutiUs, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by tbe 
ace. with ad. , Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracvpiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see toJuit is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (subj.) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.' 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impenonai construction in 
the passive : as we must say, 'mmdaei non erecUtur^* so we must say, 
* maidaei rum eredendum ett,* 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, &c., with a verb that governs 
the dai. we must use the part in dut in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative, 

333. (b) £utyh<em2u«,^n^en£2u»,/)o^iunduff,ii<em{i»* are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they axe generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, ret Jruenda; ad qfidwn Jimgendum, &c., but also ^Jruenda 
etiam sapientia eat J 

334. The gen, ting, matmline of the partie, in diu is used with Bui,t even 
when it is plural ot feminine ringvlar : 

>f { puTgandi sui caus&,/or the take of clearing themselves. > 
V C placandi tui, qfappeating you (of a tooman). ) 

385. (a) Parcendumr est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to t>e spared), 
(h) Ea qu8B utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (ahl,), Every man 
must use his ovm judgment. 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal tOy understood), To he able to 



4 iVe in Oaium quidem^ Ac, 

* So also veecendfuSf gloriandusj medenduSf pcenitenduaj pudendve, 

r Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ' diripieudi pomorum,' Ac- 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning ; 
* spes reetiiuendi* the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

r In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this Impersonal con* 
struction : * Canes potius paucos et acres habendum, quam muUos.* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo^ esse, To he equal to hearing 
the burden, ConservandsB libertatis esse. To tend 
to ike preservation of Uberty. 
336. [C. zzvxx.] H^ ^/Aotfe to do it' must be translated by the part. In dua^ 
{Eng,) With whom we hme to live. 

(Lot,) With whom ii is Uhbe-liMd (quibnecum viTendum est). 
[C. xzTxii.] ^^*It if,' followed by thetn/En.paw., generally ezpressei 
tueea8ttyjJU7U88j or something vniended: but sometimes mere poftibiUtyf 
to be translated by posnan. 

[ * The passage is to he found in the fifth book' ss the passage mag 
or con be found in the fifth book.] 

837. Vocabulary 47. 

To orerthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^^^^ ^^ j 

gaged in, 3 

To preserve, conservare, iv, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stad«re, studu, — (dat.)» 

Literature, liters (pi. ; also, a letter = an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or > id agsre {*tobe doing that' and nothing 

business, > else ;k agSre, $g, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful; to retainagrate- > ^^ orgratias habJre. 

fill sense, j o « 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tti, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, ) son to whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear ss excuse, purgSre, iv, it 

Obs. * Should^* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportd^ 
must now be translated by the jxir^. indua^ whenever it is not emphatic; whefr> 
•ver it might be turned into ^itistohe^* dc. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



h The dot, of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dls- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an otjeel 
in the dctf., the agent is sometimes expressed witha6, to avoid ambiguity ^- 
Cives *quilms a vobis consulendum est.'— 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {mtut be considted) : Caio consulendum est {the 
hUsrests qf Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare (to fua>e leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writen 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these thmgs tend to the preservation ox 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
iaa time in asajstingi the wretched. Let us consvU the mteresU 
of those with whom we have to Uoe. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the into- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you" that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. / made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
. received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

839. VOCABULAET 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 
At home, d»mi.n 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, U dtfmum.B 

^hoilie/ """^ "'''*'''' """' *''' \ ^^"^ °''®' '^*' *^^'°®' *^- 

On the ground \ ^^'^ (whichmay foUow a verhof eltha 

' c rest or moUon), 

In the field, mllitiae.^ 

Out of doors; out, l^^ («^*®r* ^«'^ ^^ «^»^^) ^^ ("^ 

> other Terbs). 

To dine out, foils coenare. 



1 SUblevandU: as mthventre^ mjuxurr^trt govern a dat,^ they cannot be put Ixi 
agreement with their object. 

n DomuB is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle me, mtt, mi, mt«, si declinare domus vis : 
but it has dond for at homCy Ac. ; though not for* of the house? 

• Also *to Pomponius's houses* Pomponil domum, wWumt a preposiHon: ^io 
my house,* domum meam. 

• BelU and miUHte are used only in connection with tHhiU: b9Uo however if 
oeed for In tpor. (Z.) 
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Into the country, tub. j \J^> ' /t> # 

From the country, rure. ' ^I^V^ ^\ 

C In the country, ' ^^mri {less commonly, rurey^jy^'^ '^^ 

Toi:etum, K redire, eo. W, it. j \ , ^; 

To return, turn bock, revertere,^t, vers j or revertl.P I V«' •* . V 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire.cum aliquo. 
To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inlre ab aliquo {Cie.), apud ali- 

on a superior), S quern {Lio.) ineo. 

Youth i juventfis Gtifl, /. ; juventa, », /. Juven- 

* I tu8,aZw«theyouth.'«i 

To cast forth, projicCre, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stitu, stitiit. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus QU. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Maqlius spent his youth in the country. When 
TuUius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (b) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not nave spent his life in the country! 
They (ilU) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
IS no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Csesar. Bal- 



' Redfre properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
hoTne (revenire). (D.) Redlrt is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his bui^ness ; reoerii of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. {Emesti.) 

4 JwBenJta, youth = the time of youth ijuventua (utis), youth = the time of 
youth; or, *the youth* s=the young men: JuventaSt the goddest of youth* 
Cicero does not uae juventa; but Livy and later writers use juventa for the tinM 
of youth, inventus for ffu youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius {perf.y We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a. Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he' threw these things 
(forth) on the ground agmnsi his win. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

^45. On the conttruction of Partic^Ies. (Abhtive absolute.) 

341. Every attrihuHve word involves an assertion. 

Thin * a Jbu hoaBe* s: a house teMdi it afne one. * Chcaiu?» hat 
as the hat uohiA beknga to CharUt, Ac 

342. Thua then eyery participle makes an assertion in an mdireet man- 
ner; it oMtcmet it aUribulwdyf instead of ttaHng it predicatively ; that 
is, 93 ti formal propotUion, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion autaiud by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relaiive pronoun, or a conjunttum (or con- 
junctional adverb) ottime^ catue^ tmUtUioiiy Ac. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by rdaUoe pronmmM or eonjundiaiu (snch as wheiif afltr^ (f, «iiic<^ 
because, aUhough, Ac.), may often be expressed by partidpUt. 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction llie Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attribuHve combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miseonneeting occurs in a late review of Totems Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa frdt pater his, qui ma/ero pauper agello 
Noluit in Flav! ludum me mittere, etc. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, bbcause (he father's msans were 
dendety he toauldnat send his son toaprasincial sduKd, but carried htm to Rome^ 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in tho 
country. If the criUc had but eonstrued the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds in it for speculating about foundaHan schools, Ac. at Rome^ 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning^ that, * tbou«h ihefath*f*t 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
dblative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablatiye thus unconnected with the general strttctnre of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablatvoe abtohUe, 

ifi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial constnio* 
tion, if the nominatvpe of the subordinate sentence be not anounoeem^ 
ringin the prindpal senUneCf or a prtmoun repreamting mieft a noMii 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. EZAKPLES. 

(1) i Nobody who connder§ this, will hesitate. ^ 

C Nobody coruidering this, will hesitate. f . 

(2) { Nobody, if Caiua anmdera this, will escape. C 
i/abL ab9.) I Nobody, CkiUu eontidering this, wiU escape. J 

^|v ( Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, Ac, ^ 
c Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) J The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. 1 '^ 
(oU. ab9.) \ The King, Ttfre being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. J 



/|v ^ I desire joys which wiU last for ever. 
c I desire joys abovU-tO'last for ever. 



(oN. o&f.) i I desire heaven, its joyt being aboui'to-laat for ever. 

(IS \ ^^ "^^ many things, though (heitf stare us 1 
C We miss many things staring us in the &ce. 

(2) ( We miss many things,though some truths start 

(aw. abs.) ( vve miss many things, some tnUhs staring us in the face. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, ahs.) 



(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys toiU last for ever. 

5 We miss many things, though they stare us in the faceu ^ 
5 We miss many things,though some truths stare us in the face, i 



A before consonants : ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in M/arit and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te^* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2^ &y, governing the agerU after 
pass, verbs; (3) after; (4) on or o^ of relative position ; (5) on <Ae svd/t 
ox part of; (6) in point of; (7) HhBojgke held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a proelio.t 

In front, afronte(fron8, tis,/. et m. < forehead > 



msans were stender^* he neverthdess would not send his son to a school ffuU imh 
Ihaught good STumgh for fhe children of great centwrumsy <^e., butresolved togiot 
^tm {he best education the capital could c^ord, 

* BuUer says that it is found before all the consonants except b. 

< Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general, engagement of large 
vmies : prcelium is an engagement of troops. DSderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of proelium too much, when he makes it only the * occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * iUustrissimum eat 
vntiium apud Plataeas.' Acies when used of a battle is tLgeneral engagement 
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In flank, a latere « (latns, Srla, n. ' side *). 

Intherear, atergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUcs ) ^ j^^y,^ passuum duobus 

of? ^ 

3o near home, tarn prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis fiBtcSre. 

To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^,1^ ^^^^ 

our side, ) 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo senfire ; sens^ sens. 

An amanuensis, a mXnu senrus.^ 

Again from the beginning J all > ^^ j^^g.^ (i^^^,^ ^ g^„^ ,,^)^ 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
partidpially.] 

849. Let vis oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge.^ ' Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block. 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 

X i besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 

Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



\ 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On ffujankt (a lateribus). 

V So, ab epidoUtt a secretary : araiianibugf a steward or accountant* 

« We bettere a filar, mat evMii Ac. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The parUdple in dus often expresses the end or pur- 
fWfe for wMch a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to caute a thing to ba 
done) and verbs of givingt recewingj eemdxngy taidertaking. In English 
the m/En. active is often used where the infin, paeeive would be aUowabUf 
DUt Um common, 
{fi) He gave them the country to dwdL iiu 
{Or) He gave then^ the country to he dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphaOe should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the eautes that which is 
the eonaequence rather than that which is the conditions that which is 
potterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it, 

363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a preeent par- 
Odple when, though two events are cloedy connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] {jir A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf, or pluperf, 
«tt^'.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write to aid the student. > j 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturue), i 

(b) He gave them the country to dwdl in, > |t 

(part,) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in {fiabitandum), S 
355. He apprAended them and took them to Rome. > j jj 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He tookup the bttndU and ran off. > jy 
(oU. ab».) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. > 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lot.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

366. VOCABXTLART 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a ^^j ,^dfiiciendmneunie. 

thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condoflevD 

To leta thing out to be built by ) ^^^ g^i^^^ jj,^ 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, », /. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, r&p, nipt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidici (^ Mp.)* 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fisc, feet 

To poll down, diruSie, ru, riit. 

Biidge, pons, pondsy m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had heen pulled down b;y 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami« 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to car* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
• Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, Jiad 
let out the temple (ades^) of Fortune (Fortuna) if to he huiU hp 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think ^' you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'" the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it isnoi^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who^®' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb {except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect suh- 
juncHve. 

359. (h) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necesaary to translate abdract nouM expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^partidpkU mibttanHBi? may often be translated not onI| 



X G. Jjytcmdri, 

7 MdeM and templum are both a temjde : but In the former it is considered as 
the one principalbuUding which is the dwelling-place of the God; in the latter 
as the t^ioU tempU, with all its buildings, courts, &c. MdeB in the ting, has 
generally the a4j. mura with it, or the name of the Deity : Jopii^ JkRnervtt, &c. 
Fhnum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.^ Ddw 
brum was either the temple Itself as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the thrine, Templum is from rtuviay Tiitvut {cut), a portion *eut of* by the 
Augurs; delubrum probably from do-luo, to wuh away: Dioderlein thinks that 
fanwn is the German Bamit Engl, ban. 
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by the parHeiple in du», but by other partidplea. This is a oommon 
way of transUiting it when it is under the government of *wWunUJ 
961. Alter *tohear* and *lo Me' the preaerU infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by the pruetUpartieipU aeUvt, 

362. When the participle of an ahl. ahsol. is * heing* it ia 

omitted in Latin, and two svhstandves^ or a substantive and ad* 

iective, are put together in the ahlative. 

362.* The supine in «m {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pau.) follows a few adjectives (such as best, 
difficuUf &c.), and the substantives/cv, ntfas, Ac. 
a) The supine in urn with ire means * to go about to^ ^., implying e^brf 
and exertion. 
963. (a) (Eng.) Cssar^ hamngcroaeed the Rvbicotij marched to Rome. 
(LaL) i ^®3^i ^ Rubicon being eroeaed^ marched to Rome. 

c or, Caesar, uHien he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 
(&) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c. t 

Tanjidnius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(oK. Ota.) T^rgubUu, being banSdu^ ) ^„^, ^„ ^^^ 

(or) After Tarquxnvus banished, > J 

(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium ezpulsum.) 
{Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^ conditl ? H 

(ixtf.) From Rome founded^ ) ) 

(iSo, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
(JETng'.) By the practice of virtue, > ^^j^^^ ^^^^ 
(Zio^.) By virtue practised, 5 

(Yirtute colendft, by practising virtw.) 
(Eng.) A reward for haoing despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
{Lot. A reward of{'s, for) /A« deity despised {spreti numinis merces). 
(e) {Eng.) He assists others toOhout robbing himself. 

{Lai.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

{Eng.) He goes away wUhouiyour perceiving it. 

{Lot.) He goes away, you not perceiving U {te non sentiente).- 

{Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

{Lot.) Ke goes &WBY, nobody being saluted {neminei walutalo)* 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{ZiOt.) He condemns him unheard {inauditum). 

864. Vocabulary 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {auetor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, \ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^"8 ^'^ ^^^^ • ^"^ ^* 

c cis, m. et/.) 

In the reign of Herod, Her5de rege.* 

f On neminis, nemine, see the index under * Nobody.* 
■Or, Beroderegnante. If the re^ were that oC a Roman Emperor, trnpsr 
ante must be used. 

6» 
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Agilnst the will of Caiiu, Caio inylto. 

In the life-time of AugustUB, Augusto vivo. 

I bare completed the work, opus absolutum habeo> 

I plainly see through his design, consilitun ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, ne£sui est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficilis inyentn. 

365. [C. zxxi.] 0^ The English present pari. act. is gene« 
rally translated hy the Latin past partic. when the verb fa 
ieponerU. 

This arises from the principle giren in 353, and from this: that thei 
>v^ Romans spoke of Ajedinff as aoerj the moment U had been felt ; and of 

\ a menUd operaHan as overy the moment it wu performed; whereas wi 

\ should describe both as pretent ; as ruAD going on. 

Exercise 55. 

^ [Which word for to Ught should be used of a funeral pile 7 299, h.] 

866. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pjrtha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superhus. 

\ p After Dion (G. Dionis") was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 

gained possession of the city, ^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.'* They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from*'' condemning you to death* 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not'^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the bimishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform^ (Invert), p After the taking 
^ of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was aM over with the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



• From this idiom, which dwells more on the poasessum of the completed ao- 
Uon than on its mere oompUHon^ arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
/ iBodem lanfiuaffes. 
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XVIIL 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * Own^ when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by vMuSi iuusy suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or ^xforum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Se^, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 
the personal pronoun, if his domg it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly nd relates to the nominatilTe case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
yerb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

870. (c) Hence in a d^endent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

HiSf him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the ohvums sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, Mm, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would he danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
fuisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrflm and vestrfim are to be used (not notlrif vutri^ when 
*qfuBf* *ofyou'ss:*outofu8* *md qfycu;^ thatistosay^ after jxtrti- 
Oota (hicluding mmerala, oomparaiivet, and niperlalivuf).^ 

373. (a) Mea. ^tsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(h) Me* ipse jconsOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt, AU men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostriim and vestrftmare also used when they have omnium in agreement^ 
omnium noHrUm^ Ac. 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gmiiivet p/uniQ art 
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(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse siln 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curma to heiray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being obr2ou% abncrd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to CuriuB.) 

Persse, mortuo Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret 

^sisy digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 

after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 

had ever letter deserved to rule over them. 

(Qui imperaret sibi, might have meant * aJUter permn to govern tiimself/) 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 

was banished by his feUow-citizens. 

374. VOCABTJLAEY 52. 

To befall, happen, accidgre,<i cid, {dai). 

To happen, turn out, evenlre, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingere, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicire. 

To defend {^ tiUng or P^'onif}^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

actually tLU&clLed), 3 ' ' 

To defend (a ffUng or pereon, if^ 

and wftenever it is attacked ;) > tufiri,* tuitus et tiitus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * met* to signify self, with or without ipse: mihimd 
ipn^ eibimet ipn»f Twbismet ipeie^ de Tnemet ipao^ &c, Se is also doubled into eeee ; 
for tumetj tute is said. MatthisB says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftex 
this appended met, 

i Accldere and evenlre are said of any occurrences whatever ; eonitngHret eih 
renfre, and obtmgere^ only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenienJtia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the eiTects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
8vents; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingenHa 
and offvenientia as advantages^/m^ to our lot, (D.) From the use of contingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, acddere would come to be 
generaUy used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endens shows 
more spirit and strength In resisting an actual danger, so the tiuns shows more 
care and t^ectian in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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EsBcrdse 56. 

[How Is Anmgh to be translated, when it ezpreases the caute 7 (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ia 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through {abh) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(<rfus). I will pray Caius to take my cause undm' his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself? It is not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this mmCs good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some**» who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. {a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
about to he described by a relative clause. 

* /•/ is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diiHngttiitking one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ant^ 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

js) btt may be considered as the demonstratiye of the second person == 
' that qf^ y(mr9y* * that which is known to (or conetrtu) you.* 



t fysorwn: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support hU own 
cause. 

f *J9 qui pugnat' means 'the eonibaiant* or *a emnbatani* (accordingly of 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before): while *hie qui pngnal,' 
UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively *^ combatant,' * yonder combatant* 



134 PBONOUNS. [§ 49. d7&-384. 

S7a From this power of denottng oomparatiTe neamem and remoteneta 
(whether in space or time), hie and iUe are uaed to discrimixiate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, Mc relates to the nearer^ the 

latter ; ille to the more remote^ the former.^ 

JSBe^ referring to what tmrnodiaUfy preeedet^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come fix)m the pen (or mouih), 
me may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to w^ faUofw, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * HUy^ from relating to the poet, may denote that vihiA hae long been 
known, tohjetkerfcnfmrably or unfaiocurably, 

(6) Here iUei ^ihe veil known; the famxnue, 

382. In IdUre, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him ; in trials, iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed ; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use Asc to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As UU may mean ^whom aU knouD,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,* whether for good or notk So also hk may mean * whom you ot 
/see before us.' 

383. (d) ^nie' is used before 'quidem,* where toe use ^it is 
truey * indeedy^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a'5tt<.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus auftlgit : is est in provineii 

tu&, Dionysius, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
^ is in your province. 

(&) Medea itta. The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



b Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the adwd occwrreTvee or existence of the things mayl)e re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) £Bc may denote tr^ 18 &e/br£ our «yM. (3) 
Or hie may denote < id de quo potissimum agimus.* {Rasckig ad lAv. xtov. 29.) 

i Ille can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = is) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative c«ause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it suppoits itn 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. . 

k In this way iste is qften used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista^ civitas, That staie of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratione iUe quidem, sed tamen, die, Nol 
mthofd reason it is true, but yet, &c. 

885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque $ et idein^ idemqne. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is» demum (ffuU at lengOi, as if th§ oth- 
That only, ? ers had been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 

To know, scire," sciv, s<at. 

To know =: to be acquainted < novisse, nosse {jperf, of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-?^""^"' "* (properly, to 5e ^iard, as a 

rience; tobeconversantwith, { ^^^ ^^°'"«» ^^ much manual la- 

3 hour; ace.). 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximCre (of 
To take away, ) had things) dm, empt. They govern 

C the dot, of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, &c6re initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. , 

886. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning witli himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is thai state of yours to bovvalued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



I Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and its. Grotefend^yes 
dat ew (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) n (ei). Us (eU) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

■B When w, Aic, or qai^ dc. stands as the gubject of an apposiiUmrverb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing J [" Ea demum est yenfelieUaa,"] 

» Scire relates to t^praponHon; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neul, 
pronourij or mhU, It expresses actuaUy acquired knowledge. Noose is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known t 
It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal percep/ion.' 
R.) Hence nooae is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitw quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuniur mala. (D.) 






180 PBOKOuns. § 49. 387, 388L 

noi seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can»» know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son' at liberty, he has taken away all my« care. I have heen 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians afler death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no'* common kind. 

887. Vocabulary 64. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

^ This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
.^1 Where you are ; in your i^elgb- ) . ^ 
.^*' ; bourhbod, ) 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; Ulud Ipsum" (* even that *)• 

To join battle with, to give bat- > ,. 

."' > B •* s proelium committCre cum. 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where ) ^^^ ^ j^^^^ ^ 

you are, 5 * 

Prom your neighbourhood ; from > i^^^ 

where you are, J 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must *I ambeHeved* be translated 1 286. J 
388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood 1 Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for^'^ a Christian to be proud. I had .already set out to 



P Say : 'are not true good (things).' 

« Say : * all caxejrom me.* 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non u2em justum (which is not adjust). 

• To justify the use of i22e (to denote any thing, provided it did not immecUaUkf 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable: 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety, " Qvld T. Albutiusl 
uonne equissimo animo Athenis exsulphilosophabaturl cui tamen iUud ipsuM 
nuraquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin. v. 108.) '• 

* Adverbs of motion to $k place end in o or uc; of motionyrom, in tnc, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
»i your lifetime » A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such"> a war was undertaken, cls Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued, (On the translation of *any.*). 
380. * Any * when all dixe excluded is quisquam or uUus. 
390. ' Any * when all are included is quivis^^ or quilibet. 

(a) All are exduded in sentences that are reaUy or yirtually^ negative $ 

and after vix {jfearcely), sine (mthoui). " 

(fi) All are indvded when * any * means ' any you pteaUt* * every J 
(y) * Qriiisquam ' is used without^ * ullus * generally with a substantive. 
Quiequam may however be used with designations of men (ftomc^ 
eivis)f&c, 

301. (h) ' Any^ after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in. 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
^ucR or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

« In gtUvis (and utervig) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
Ubet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconaiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtuaUy negative (that is, ae good as negative) are (1) 
such queHions as expect the answer *no,* and are asked not for information but 
aeeent ; thus, < can any man believe this 1 ' =s * no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) o(mq)aratiDe sentences g * he was taller than any of his IMends* ss * none of his 
friends was so tall as he.'->With respect to «m«, aliguis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive)^ and tiUus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

V Quisquam sometimes follows tt, but it then generally implies that the exist* 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it Is used to ex- 
press any nnj'^e person or thing. "Quamdiu quisquam erlt, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni cxaV for *sine uUa curfi 
are only found in Plautus and Terence, In Cicero *sine omni curi' would 
mean * without aU (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether quce or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with/ei0 exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing, nam, 
Wiose. : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui (^ss.aliqms) is found in a few passages of 
Gioero. 



188 FBOZfOUNS. [§50. 892-89a 

(But aUquit follows these particles when the antf or mmu Is emphahc) 

892. ' ilnj^ ' is translated by dliqms* or quispianiy when it meano 
^wme one or other,' * «ome.' 

893. {d) The indefinite article ^ a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidanif aUquis, or qmspiam^^ when ' a certain ' or < gome ' 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. (e) Ncaeio quia (the gicit agreeing with the subst) is sometimes aised fof 
qmdamf but it generally carries with it some notion of eonUmpi or ci 
indiffiBrmee at least. 
{Eng,) Henry, Charles and John. 
(IfOt.) Heniy, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam uUius ignis, The 

brightness of t^ sun is more intense than that of any 

firs. 
An ^t^if^iMzm potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man he angry vdthout some mental 

agitation? 
(h) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any 5o(2j^ ongrp 

with infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patri&, parentibus, amicis, adlre peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encountef any 

danger for our country, our parents, and our 

friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 
{d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, huS". 

bandman). Pictor aUquis, Any, or a, painter, 
(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 

other is talking here near me. 

396. YOCABULAST 55. 

ETerybody ?qnlsqne,» quaque, quodque; Q. cn- 

) jusque. 



X If *«mi6 ' is emphatic = mum at Uatt, though but UttU, or of a bad quality^ 
aliquw should be used. 

y When quidam expresses *a* it implies * a certain* one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quiepiam and aliquie do not imply an 
allusion to a partietdar indiyidual. 

■ Quieque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning o! 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatic 
form is ' umuquisque^* ' each partietdar one,* 



( 



$ 60. 897.] taoNonns. ISO 

KTeiy body who , whoever. j q»i«l»to. — qnidquM (qsMqiUd, 

( every thing that; whateotr). 
Whatever, every-that, \ <l»icunque,» quascunque, quodcunqiw • 

CO. cujuscunque, Ac. 
Yfhy'i quidi 

How'? quil 

Somebody =r a person of conBC- > ^j.^ ^ ^ od . q, allcujiw. 

quence, > 

At once— and, idem— idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care; see thaty v ide n e. 

Rashly; inconsiderately ; without > ^Q^Xfe 

sufficient reason, ) 

What? quidi 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)" any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own' friends.* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you, please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {pmms) world, heUmg 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pZ.) do hot know this 1 What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qtcicim^iieis the adjective form of 9tci«9ui9. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidtm ornate, iidem yersute dicerent. (Z.) 

« Though ntcm expects the answerno, it does not imply that the answer *yet' 
cannot possibly be given, as < an ' does. * An quiequam * is therefore more com- 
mon than *num quisquam,' and stronger than *nwn quis,* 

^ Q^iaqut should immediately foUow cases of sui or tuuMf and numnraU 
fdecimus qui»g^c^ every tenth man)* 



I 
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140 rEOZfoUNs. [$31* B9d-4f(Kli 

§ 51. Pronouns eontmuod. (On the prefixes and afiOxes of 
the tnterrogaiives.) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl 
lable nam as an qfix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ee* iB from en! em! html a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam * is properly namely, bjf name ; so that 
quunam is, who by namef name or tell me, who. {Harhmg.) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contunelioaius andistls 
lactam injuriam, Ac,7 ' ( TV. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam la appended to qyio^ 
^id, vbit nuTn, &c. 

899. (h) ^ Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

I may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

* that the superlatives agree with. 

i The singular is generally to be used, when a subistantive Is not to be 

ezpresaed in Latin. 

(a) Ecqvid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) tit what contempt you 

are living ? 

Num qvidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 

ifi) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things art 

always ike rarest. 

AUissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The 

deepest rivers always Jloto with the least sound. 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men* 

(d) AUud aHi natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 
path to one man, another to another. 

AUud alio fertur, One thing is home in one diredunu 
another in another. 

401. {Eng.) One Balbus. {Lot.) A artain Balbus. (Quuton.) 
{Eng.) One does one thing, anaOur another.t 
{Lot,) Another does another thing. 

402. VOCABTTLART 56. 
Little = but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



« Ec(r=ien) prefixed to quisy quid, quandOy dc, puts a question doublvnglsf^ 
bat intimates that the answer <no Ms rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, one—one must be translated by o Hu s 'o Huo 
and another-^anatherhe untranslated. 



$M. 402.] PBOifOUKS. HI 

A little = some, but not much, paulum, or paulOlum. 
^ro^mbk. ''""**'^' """*|aUq»antuni(with^«rit). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea^ 

Sometimes ^ now and then (aip- ^ 

jproathxng^ as compared with I 

nmmmguaTti, to the notion of >"»terdum. 

M«e{(2om). J " ' 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ '^^.°°^*l^'^ ? aUquandon (the last b»< 

notion of pretty q^). } mg properly tame «m« or o«A^, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at Uu£j,i 

funquam (with ntgaiiiou)% aliquando 

I (when it means, at tome one time, be 

Ever, <^ it when it may) ; quando (after n, fUei, 

Ine, ^., when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
In a different direction; to some > ^|^ ^^ffj ^s 
other place, j v » ^ 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be usedaoooid* 
Any where as any whither, < ing to the Rules lor 'ov^/ SeeAnf^ 

i Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, J^*'®"» ^^^^ *^- <^ •*^- 'fo«»'i 

^ ^ I 'violence' ; vis, vim, vi). 

i;;^ Rarius tTiierdum quam nanmmquam esse memento. 

't hderea refers to an event continuing during the whjoU interval : interim, to 
one that occurs at mnne time or Omee within that interval. Hence, as Dbderldn 
observes, in negatvee sentences interea is the regular word, as the posnbUUif 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable aUf whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality^ 
Thus < si (fl/igttt > adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may ••' 
whereas ^iquiaguam adest ' would mean * if there he but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) AUquando is properly * at one Hme, whether near 
or far qf^* but as a thing's once happening may prove the poeetbUHy of its often 
happening, aliquando is often equivalent to aliquotiee. But in the golden age it 
' is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D^) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
( 7=i tam demum. D.). 

k Hence *ever' =: at any time, is translated by unquam, akquando, or 
quandoj according as * any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUu»i aliquiaf or quia. Si qui»f'9i quando are nearly equivalent to whoever^ • 
wienever, 

1 Vaquam is more regularly the ' any where ' of rest; but is used after verhf 
of motion, as we use uherc 



142 coxFAKisoMS. § 62. 403; 404. 

Exercise 60. 

[*Ever ' after u^uOuTy when marked as emphatic, is to he traoBlated 
\y eequando, 

* Ptrdumce^* after tBhether, is to be translated by the addition of qtdd 
to en or num: ecquidy numqtad. 

When * ever * and * any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are no< to be translated by quando, qw* 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronaunJ] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all. that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(893) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (sJiaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Yii^e is not of such**' strength as 
to defend herself. »• Have you perchance two countries ? Lei 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 

§ 52. Comparison. 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam {ffum). The things com< 
pared will of course be in the same com. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison^ it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the fret clause, and use 
the pronoun * Sud * for it in the second. This < ihai * is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the dblative.'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ahUUxoe should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quxan in the nomnatite. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablaticey especially of pronaunt, is used for the aeauative after 
giiam. In the construction of the ace, with infin, this would be regular. 

(^ Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un« 
less the object with which another is compared, actually pastestet ffn 
propaiy^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing hf how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. ^ 

407. (cQ The English Vu^-lht ( = hy how muchr-^ to tmu^) are expressed in 

Latin by qiumto-^tanto ; quo — eo or koe. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ui guitque with a 
superlative, followed by Ua with another. 

408. * SomouhxU * and < too ' with the poaUioe are expressed by the oompo' 
raUvey when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is eicpressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, qtmm Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 
(h) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a 
longer night than this. 

(c) MuUo diflicilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun isy the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, iia difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia nUnacior quam pemtciosioTy A pestilence 



^n If I say a person is *aapiaUior Caio^ I ascribe wisdom to Ca£i£«, though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is < sapientior qwan CaSx»i 2 
do not necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 



U4 coMPABisoirs. [§52. 410. 

more edarming than (really) faUd (or, alarmkig 
rather than destructive). 

(/) PreBlium majus quam pro numero hostium editor, A 
severer hattle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy, (Or, 
a hattle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regidi sell& multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander mU down on the 
royal chair, which was far too high £>r his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi gramores fse- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 
Pftflsionatei iracundus, a, urn. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus ms^or. 

Are hard to be avoided, pr diffi- ) ^^^^^ vitantur. 

cult to avoid, > 

Hidden, occultus, a, rnn {jparHc ^occttMie). 

Snares, inBidiae, firum,/. 

Frequent, crdber, bra, brum ; fi«quenB,» tis. 

Loquacious, loquaz, ads. 

Old age, senectus, &tis, /. 

Difference, distantia, as,/. 

V^orse, pejor, or, us {lets good than, deterior)» 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). ^' 

As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- ) j^ ^^^^^.^^j^^,^ 

sources), j -« *^ 

JPar ; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or in > ^j iniquisdmua. 

the wqrld, > 

{Eng,) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot,) He iB prouder than thttt fie thauld be tid&ye. 



■ Creber denotes dose and crowded nuxesswrif and often implies cenaurf t fre- 
quena denotes a plentiful auppfyf and rather as an epithet of praise. JFVegttena 
is also used of a place * muck resorted tOy* and a *futl * senatd-house : in which 
sense creber is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as KaX^Ttra to Kpvrtra, 
(D.) s 

• Poteet, poeeuntt &c., may be inserted after quam, * Aves nidos quam poe^ 
sunt mollissime substemunt * = tarn molHterf quam possimt mollissime. (G.) 
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(Quam ut mandpinm sit, or poasit 68Be.) 
{Eng,) I took the greatest pains / could. 
{Lot.) I took pains (as great) vlb^ the greateat I could {quam^. 
{E!ng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A difference as great-as ike greatest can be. 

( Q;uaMta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a mgji is, the more difficulty has he'* 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems tome should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also^* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.*^ Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact^ 
that the sun is many times as greed as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses, 

412. The perfect definite (perf . with have) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, eQ, it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjunctive.^ v^- 

P Q^am maximas potui copias = tantas^ quam mazlmas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. subf. afler 
the perf., that they used it (even where the jyerf. is plainly equivalent to oui 
perfect with *have*), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu dubiiam {have long doubted^ num melius 
sit,' &c., would sound strange to Roman ears : they prefened ' num melius esset,* 
oven when they did not narrate^ but were only stating the resuU, (K.) 

7 
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413. («) To ezpMM, *Ihne bun doing a thing far a long time/ the Romans 
■aid *Iamdoktgit for a long time alieady.' 

(Jam piidem cupio, Ihave long been deHring,) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 
present. 

.(6) The present when thus used (preuena hutoricum) may be followed 
either by the present mbj. (aeconUng to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the mpetfed mtbj, (as being itself 9trAia2^ a past 
tense). The impenfed is, on the wbotej the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A presetd tense after reJaUveSf or, * toheny* * jf,' * iw 
Jong a»^ < heforei dec, is generally to be translated by 9^ future^ 
when the action expressed by it is stUl future. 

The action U generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a Jviure tense or the imperative mood.' 

If cme action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) (Eng.) Whensoerer I take^ my journey into Spain I wtOcome to you. 

{Lot,) Whensoever I ahail take my journey, Ac. 

(2) {Eng,) When I Jiave performed this, I will come^ j&c. (Rom. zy. 28.) - 
(Lot.) When I sliaU ?iave performed this, I will come, do. 

(3) {Eng,) When he it came (perf. def.), he wiU tdl us, &c. (John It. S.) 
{Lot.) When he ehall hanecome^ he wiU tell U8| &c 

K^^iEng,) (Saying) they wovJtd neither eat nor drink^ till they had kiUed 
Paul (Acts zziii. 12). 
{Lot.) (Sairing) they would neither eat nor drink^ till they ahoidd 
hate kUUd Faxsl. 



' The subjunctive present used imperatvody^ is virtually an imperatidt, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hispreseatj marked ita 
futurity^ and, if necessary, its compUtion s the Englishman removes himself to 
the ' when * spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered It relaHvdy: the Englishman considers it absoltUefy, There aro 
some constructions, in which (he completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin I for instance, in the use of the imperfect mbjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a wiek, request^ or question : e. g. * He answered iehen he waa 
caked s^ *qwum interrogaretur,' not vnierrogaiua eaaet^ though the question must 
be completed befof e the answer is given. 

*> Even in Latin, the present (after «t) is sometimes used, as in EngNiAi, in 
connection with a future; but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends upon some present circumstance or reaolutian. Examples are : 'Psr- 
feietur helium, si non urgemus obsessos,' &c. Lio. v. 4. * Si vinehmaf omnbi 
noibis tuta, <&c. . . . patebunlJ SaU, 58, 9. (G.) (On the suHfJ. prea, after sC 
9ee 436 (&) ). 
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(JS){Eni^.) As soon bb thqr'iUor oCme, they thtM tbeff tna (2 Sam. 
uit 45). 
{Lot.) Ab soon as they thaU hear of me, they «MI obey me : 
(or) As soon as they ahaU hate Jieard, ^kc 

417. (d) * Shouldy^ ' toouldy* * catdd,* &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf* of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any relerenoe to Iho 

eomfUHon of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
h, (e) ViUim, rudim, malimf are often used in this manner, and olten in 

connection with the verb in the eubfuneUve governed hy^tU* omitted. 

418. (/) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in thejperf. subj., instead of the imperf,, after a past tense. 

a. Tbis occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf, gives more prominence and independence to the eontegtuTiee. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contem^ 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing, 

e. The pxbf. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriei (< wrote') or of the 
priBterUttm in pnsBenii (or peif, definite^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired, 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita yestra exspectatio^ 
Your silent expectation has &r some time been 
calling me to another point, 
CopisB, quas diu comparabantf Forces wMch they had 
long been collecting. 

{!)) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirenty The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress, 

(o) Quum Tullius rure redierUy ndttam eum ad te, When 
Tullius returns from the country y I will send him 
to you, Facito hoc ubi voles. So this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? IflpxA 
any question to you, will you not answer ? 

{d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confimuiverimi^ I would 
assert ihis without any hesitation, 

n The peif. ndfftmetive used in this manner to withhold a positive assertion, 
ijoeurs in negaHve sentences oftener than in positive ones. (O.) 
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(e) De me sic veUm judices, I would wish you to judge 
thus of me. 
\ NoUm factum, / could wish it not to he done. {NpU 

Jem" factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) ^^^ factum est, ut plus, quam collegsB, Miltiades 
valuerit^ The consequence of which was^ that Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues, 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to ahort 
For some time, < preceding periods; an funir or Jew 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r dill, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pridem or jamprldem (referring to a past 
Ijong ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

( period of time). 

r cupSre,« io (150), Iv, it (this is of the«»- 
To desire, < tpardfeding: optare is to desire = to 

( express a wish for). 

r avSre (dtfect, verb) this denotes a rest-' 
To long, < less impatient longing; gestiTe, a do- 

t lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) To, (2) at; (3) up to^ untiX; to the amount of; (4) for^ Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

V When a conceived case is to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the jtres. aai perf. of the suhj, are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the feet does not, or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pbtperf. subj, must be used. (Z.) 

V But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be Implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In *jampridem cupio,* Ac, the 
notion oi continuance is plainly tmpZtee?: in the corresponding English constroc- 
tion we have it expressed, Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean* 
ing as in vix(2um, nondum) : pridem = irptv m {Hartung) or v^Xv 6^v, (D.) 

« Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expresmon ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and it8 
expression, cupereand expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Atire expresses a resOess, impatient longing; geotire a de'tghted anMcipa 
don. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad summam senectutem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, ? ^d emn nihU est. 

him, ) 

For a time, ad tempus (also, * at the proper tisoo^V 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbmn. 

At most, ad summmn, or smnmmn only. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {En^.) They do nothing but laugh. 

{Lot,) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam rideiiti 
fachmi omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to takeaway a bad thing be translated T] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
? After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,^ he returned' 
home. I am longin gjjto take Mar seilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over tlieTrauIs. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods, two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for fiYiishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
ihing additional y every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to C&ius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn hy heart 9''^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can*" 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Cssar's army. His industry was 
suchf^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued, 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



y Addiscebat aliquid* 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in EngUsh^ for the 
mperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, hut for 
asseiUy are to he translated into Latin by the present or impetfect 
of the subjunctwCy according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The objeet of such qnestions is, to exdte the tame emotUm or prodnoe 
the rnxme amvieUmi in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker Mmself feels or pretends to feeL If they are negaHve in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmatvoti and conversely, 
if not. 

425. These 'qtustiona qf appeal* (which usually express perpUxity or 
some emoUon) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, 'does the question require an anr 
nDerfar vi\formaiianf or mere assent (or sympaffiy) V 

a [Forms of * question* of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pass. Svbj. 
What shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
satitfaetonf can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why should I rdaJte this? (Ans. You nee^md.) (2) With Impssf. 
Sdbj. Whaiwas I to do? What ^unUd I have done? What ought 1 
to hope done? 

426. (1) (Eng,) He taught the children of the principal men. 

(Lat.) Prindpum liberos erudiebai, (Imper£ expresses a state eon- 
tinued or an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng,) Yon would have thought. You would have believed. 
(LaL) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng,) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{IdOt,) I remember to read that (legere* memini). 

(4) (£771^.) It would be tedious, endless^ Ac 

(Lot,) It it tedious, endless^ Ac (longun, infinitum eiQ. 

(5) {Eng.) It would have been better. 

{Lot,) It was better lutilius/ui^^). So satiua, par, Idoneum, Acjwt^ 

427. (a) Quod d|iintas, ne feceris, Whai you have doubts 

dboiuty TShi^t do. 
{h) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 
neto happens^ you will let me know (= let mo 
know). 

• But the inf. perf. follows memini, dc, when the epeaker does not carry Mm- 
•elf back, as it were, having himself «e«n, heard, <&c what he describes. 

* End or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses ; and the injbu 
^rea, foUows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What eon I (or 
shall I) do? 
Quis neget, &:c. ? Who can deny . . . / 
^ Quid facerem ? What teas I to do? What ought 1 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. VOCABULAEY 59. ' 
A banquet ; an entertainment, convivium|b i, n. 

If I may say so without ofience, pSce tuil dizerim. 

Under favour, bonE ta£ venia. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, ae, /. 

Topardon (spokenofa^per&r), ^ ve^ toe. (also <to grane a pomto- 

To ask pardon for a fault, delictld veniam pStcre ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse videris ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Adversum or Advebsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings oDer-againBt ( as opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am pardoned.*] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpukBy arum is the most general notion, a mealf whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the fieimily or with guests, public or private ; 
jonvvcmm is c meal with guesfo, a dinner-party ; dUpet a rdiffumt banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice! epulnm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
Bome festive occasion ; comissatio a riototu party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignoscena pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dam 
passes over as o, favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscU ; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

< DoderUin XhmkBihatdelktum is not 6 •tn^omiasion as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peccaium : both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against Tnoraliiy ; errors as well as shia, 

♦ Vix crediderim =:9ir credam^vix credo. But this per/, aubj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the peff. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaverim * =s servavi. (E.) 

• In English we have no present or impe^f. passive, except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial substantive, which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
'that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
hoys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It wouM he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
own fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Cains loith immoraUty. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condemned teithout being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

5 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In conditional (or hypothetical) propositions, the clause with ' if* is the 
condition or conditional clauat • the otherj the consequenct or consequent 
douse. . 

431. Sometimes the consequ^ce is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have * posstbiUty, or simple supposUion^ without any ezpree* 
sion of uncertainty,* 



preposition * on ' or * on' shortened into *a.* Thus 'the ark was a preparing* 
{I Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in building ' (John li. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show .•— 

(1) He . . .is coming . . . (pres. act) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . .is asking (too much) (' is,' with the participial substantivo.^ 

(1) He . .is come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is buiU .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . i8toFed(by all) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tua dixerim, &c., being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed In the in- 
dicative, uncertainty U expressed as to the existence or not of tha 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{*J[fJ have any thing, / tpUl give it you ;' and I wUl see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a eondiJtismal £9rm i 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a eofnceioabU ca»t^ but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actttaUy to occur or not. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) *tmcertainiy 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doings or would 
have been done, if a condition that is actttaUy unrealized, had been real- 
ized ^^ now, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions,) 

435. (a) Si quid hahety dot,* If he has any things he gives ti. 
{b) Si quid habeam^ daho, If I have any ihingy I will 

give it, 
(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing j 

he would give it* 

> V «. . , , , , ( ^he had any thing. 

r (1) Si quid haheret, daret, j -^ ^^ ^^^^^ J.^^ '^; 

Wj rijr Ae had had any 

1(2) Si({\iid hahuissetydedisset,, thing, he would 

(^ have given it, 

8 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (See 
437,1.) 

ir On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a propod' 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is hot excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, *sl hoc 
(Ucas^ = ear ro^ro Xiy^s and ci ro^ro Aeyoi; : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, 'si hoc diceretur, vere diceretur,* (Vol. il. p. 646.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, sulff, 
( = the Greek optat) is used to express Bomeihiug frequently occurring in past 
time. 

* Cassor— Si peteret per amicltlam patris atque suam, non 

Q,uldquam pro/fcerrf.'— Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 4. (Sec Heindoifad loo.) 
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436. Hen we see that the Conns (c)aikd (d) (1) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to haoe any thing, he would give it :* 
but sttdi a sentence, though not neceBmaibf intimating the mipoaaibillty 
of this case occurring, of course, dou imply that it hae not occurred. 
It thus runs rery near to the meaning of (<0 (1), which, besides imply- 
mg that it ha» not, implies that it wiU notoccta. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin: the eoniext, or our 
pre9i9u» knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
asMMtUf, otnotm 

4d7. (a) PaasUnUty, or simple supposition, without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both tslauses. 
(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : 'si* with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the mitco/tof , 
commonly the future,! in the consequence. 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 
prospect of decision: the imperfezt subjunctiec 
clauses. 
(jl) ImpossUnUty, or belief that the thing is not so : the 
subjunctive in both clausesj the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 
488. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versd. 

< If I had receHoed a letter {aceepiaoeuC), I idsuU now read it {redtarem), 
*If I at this time wanted any thing (opus es9<0) I WJvld haoe come 
(penioeem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / wotUdgive U you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as ' I would haoe given it to you, if I had had any,' the tm- 
perfeet oubftmetive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* (couid or ehould haoe), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ^ would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, < si ' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the timple and the periphrtutie future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium trUmetur (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopere 
jfOMdebo. In the second class, tnbutum oit, or fuerit, fiomjuerim. 
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442»f;^' Since we use the indicatiye eondUionaUy, care must be taken to 
translate this by the subjunctive (435, b,) when < tfuntld ' might be used i 
when, that is, there is * uncertainty with the prospect of decUion.* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nedumi (generaUy after a negoHvef if a I 

( verb follows it must be in the tulj/MK). f 

Not to say \^^ *^*^*™ (*^^ ^^*^ ^^ probably be ^ 

t said with truth). 
I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {pU together^ cuncti, universi)^ 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. " i 

Q All taken one by one; each of?„. ^.; ^ . Cn ^.- ■ . ; • 

fl ,, , , ' * 5 smguli, 8B, a. ■ \^ 

«' them singly, ) e i » i/ ^' r v . ,/ 

For instance, yerbi causi. ^ 

To rise, orlor, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Conlciila, cb, /. 

(JE7n^.) No painter. iJjaX^ Nemo pictor. 

{,Eng}) This does not al all terrify me. {Lat^) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 
[Oftt. <Ifhe]Mreto*dc.ss<ifheff/(ouZe2*&c.J 

444, If a happy life can be lost^ it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious, 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



ls JF^au^uB and prosper are said of things only, not of persons, * That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^wUhed forf 
' desired :' the faustvm refers more to the gracUmsness of the gods : the forttauh 
tus is a Zucfty person : the beatus fieels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) JF^eUx ecpresses both that which w, and that which makes happy {beatuSf 
only what is * happy*) : and relates principally *Xo the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operationJ This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatuSf which also relates more to par- 
iieular events, 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: ^nedum ut ulla yis fieret.* 
(lAP.iU. 14.) 

» Cuncti (opposed to dispersi) *a2Z actually united;* universi (opposed to sin-^ 
gtdi or unusquisque) < all taken together.' Ajs meaning * aZ/,' * the uhaiA* in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally 'a whole:* omnis, eunctus, unt- 
versuOf all represent it as originaUy made up of certain parts, of which the aggre* 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» Flunt. 
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leusy if he heard it {but he has not), would lift up his hands. 

If any one were to do this he would fay thekins_ under a_^ eai 

obligation. Even C agsar could not have done this ; much less 

can you (443, note 1). The hoy should be admonished, that he 

may show himself (^ more cautious (63, b). All the wisest 

^ men»« are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 

^^ [ can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, 

H much less to aU of them together. If you are equal to them all- 

^ together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 

Fabius, for instance, was born p at Ihe rising of the dog-star^ he 

will not die in the sea. He is not equal <* to them all taken one by 

one, not to say to t|iem all together. He is equal to them all 

taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 

would say this (perf. subj.). Know that I do not fear t hese 

things at alL There wefe some**' who did not fear these things 

at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of loth clauses in the subjunctive present, 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated poenbilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si habtrety daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring nowj and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
present subjunctfve should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated, the presenl 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you were here, you would think differently, 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 

differently : 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form ' si quid haberet^ daret,* the sabj. 

pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may be 

« Impar est. 
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used of sappositions realfy impossible, if it is not the speaker's objed 
to intimate this : * Si exnttat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaiudeai,^ &c 
{Iao.JB, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scri^ 
hereiUy scripsisseniy and scrvpiurus esaem. 

447. ^ Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our < would have written.' But < scr^sissem * intimates 
that the thing toould certainly have happened : scripturus essem^ 
that it vfouJd probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged 

(b) Thus, < he would have slept ( =3i he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have sl^i) there, if he had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.p 

But the indicative {erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed, 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle n is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

dause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 
d ebeam pradicem, In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought, \ 

(o) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset. The 
chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey, 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance, 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



P So also in the third class * si quid haberet daturva esaet* is correct, where 
daturus esset =s ' ?u would be prepared to give,* {KrUger : who quotes Tac, H. 
U* 77, * cujus filium adoptcUunu enenij si ipse imperarem,*)' 

4 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence {mpKeef; *Pons Subliciiig 
iter pcene hostibus dedit, ni unus yit fwuet * s [et deditdOj ni unoB yirfiUmi, 
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bat; Had you given this mind a hody like Hself, lie 
would have done what he desired. 



451. Vocabulary 61. 
Bntif; if however, 
But If not, 
UnleM} If not, 



Although; though, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing Is so. 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power, 



sin, sin autem. 
sin minus.' 
fllsi.* 

etsi: etiamsit— foUowed by tamen, ye<, 
(sometimes tamen preeedta etsi, when 
the vnexpeeUd wOure of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamm etaiy tametsi isfound, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal dause.— Although 
may also be translated by quamquamy'^ 
quamviM and Ucet,) 
rquamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : it has no influence on the 
i mood), 
nisi forte; nisivero. 

fpotestas, alls, /. (of migU with right^ 
and therefore die proper word fot 
comedo power) ; potentia, »,/. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui facCre. 
in nostr& esse potestate. 



r Or, Mn aeeuMy tin alUer* 

• * Your memory will be weakened nigi earn ezerceas ' implies that if you ex* 
treite it, it will noi be lessened. But from n* nan you might not infer tills, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The ai, inn turn, is the conjunction, thd non belongs to the verb or other wo^ 
in the proposition. 

• The compounds of * «i * follow the same rule as si : With the prea,, ptrf.y and 
/ii<. they take the indieaiive unless the thing is to be asserted eorUingmth/ and 
doubtfully ; with the impeif, and plupeif. they generally take the mbj, , though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a mppomHan^ but a 
/oef. *Tamd»i a duce deoerAcmiur^* (Css.) '<Si,' like our * {f,' is sometimes 
used for * toheth^ ;' ' Tentata res est, n prime impetu cap! Ardea posset.' 

• Quom^tiam (quam *how' strengthened by doubling) is * however fnuck^* but 
expresses * however much a thing realty exieta,* or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. * Quam- 
vio (or quantumvie) is * however much a thing may be eoneeioed poaaibU^ and 
therefore takes the avbj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, Ac.* *Act ae right a§ you pleaee, 
yet, Ac* * Detrahat .... fortuna /iee&t^.'^Quamvis = * although ' (as in Nep. 
tpiamvis yarebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speakingi to a later 
age. 
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(Bng,) Even this is not just vnUm it la voluntary. 
{Lai,) Even this is so {only) just, if It is voluntary. 

{Ra justum est .... m eat voluntarium :▼ ita here s oa 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxzii.] *BtU^ { ssexeepttunleaa) after a negative Is nkt, or (if it standa 
before a substantive) the prepos. yneUrm 

Exercise 65. 

[How la'ffuU* translated after ' UfoUowa '7 (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The ^j oics say that n^giggjis divine, InU the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether*' any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing we re so, yet thi s could not he said without impiety!! i 
almost think that these thmgs are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



" So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id tic ratum essei 
bi Patres anctores fierent. {Liv, i. 17.) 

* GhotdTend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior=r Caizu is, indeed, both brave and prw 

dent; but yet more brave than prudent 
Caius magis fortls est, quam pnxdens^^ Caiut it juEi ob brave, aeheiemot 
■ prudent. 

Gains Ibrtis est, quam pmdens is^ Caiug it brave, but not at aU pruderJ (where 
poHua may be supplied). 'Fhe last two forme belong to late wrltere, 
especially Tadtas. 
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^ 57. Conditional ProposiUons in dependent sentences, 

458. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty, 
(Caiiu, ■! quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret (or, si quid haheat\ 
dare. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision^ 
(Si quid habeam, dabo,) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret^ se datflrum.* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberet, daret,) 

Dicebat, si quid habSret, se datorum esse. 

{Or daturum forCf if the independent proposition would be datonis 
CMem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) (Si quid haberd, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (e). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf,, that of the consequent clause is in the tm 

perfect, 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf,^ that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

>Ob8. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse {pna,)t 
senpturum fuisse (perf.) ; scripturum fore {fat,). Of these mrifptwrum erne is 
also a mere future infinitives the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obs. The form daJturum esse cannot be used to express * impoonbiliiy or 
belief that the thing is no^ co,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas aecepiaeett se eas cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas acciperd se communicaturum esse/ would 
not imply this^ but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated cas€ 
^longing to class (c) ). ^ 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependentj 
we must.put • 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dart^ daturutn esse^ daturum esse^ daturumfidsse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ia 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. > 

* Dicehat se, si quid Jiaherety daturum ;' or, * si quid 
haheat ;'« for where the peifect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehaty the 
present is oflen found with apparently no difference 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for the present. 
Kruger.) 

456. VOCABULAJIY 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with a».) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti^sua. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instruz, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruere. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut* — aut ; vel— vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut \yt\i or the endUic yq. 

457. f;^ * Atj* when the thing was done not in but near, should be translated 
by apud, or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud ' is found in later writers even for *inJ) 



■ Grotefend observes, that Cesaar generally retains the subj. pres. or perf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Liv, generally turn them into the imperf. or plupeif, (See 418.) 

* *Aut* expresses a difference in the thlnga; *vel' b. difference in the expree- 
fdon, (Z.) Vel is the imperative from rctte, as fer from ferre: its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you pUase .** so that ^AvelB* was originally < A or, 
ifyouWce, B;* that Is, * A or B: one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
its meaning *eoen:^ vel maximus, < the very greatest, if you please.* ' Au<' is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one is, the other is not, < Vd^ 
should be used when the notions are not opjnaite in themselves; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thus * The nobles can dJQier corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' vd cor 
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Ewrcue W. 

[How is eon deny to be translated in a question of appecd? (425.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifled up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great olligatian. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,*' he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nohody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup,) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour.^ ^' Having drawn up his army in three lines, he eng!^ed 
with Mardonius. p Hejir ew up his ar my, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some"** who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On ohUque narration. 

459. Wlien one person has to report the speech of another, he may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the aubatance o£ 
what he said under a change of fomu 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jiratperwn. " Cab- 
Bar said: '/am of opinion '*— andsoon. 

mmpere, vd corrigere, lor they can do which they pleaae. It sometimes = boOi 
^-and, * He was his equal, vel morihus vd fortun&.* Ve (abridged from reQ 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to ri, n« 
{sive =r aeu : ru9e = neu). Sive—^tioe ; aeu—aeu = * «if W— <»•,* * whether— Wj^ 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or wliich of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an a/tot of the first). Crombie 
ubserves that »vd^-^v should generally be used when < dOwr (or loAdfter)— or' 
may be turned into ^he U—i/rbe iL' 
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Q) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Caesar said, that he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
seicond way, in which the apeedi ofanothtr is reported in the third per- 
son, Is called oblique or indtred narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narrationy the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the ordinal 
gpeaker^s words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
fV Hence coiqunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dired 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or obUque narradon.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid hdbet datf* becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, ■! quid haberetf dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narratianf (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive^with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or t<i»- 
HmmU, not of the speaker or writer, but of tlie person about tphom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constmctions where 
the sentiments of another were UeaformaUy reported. Thus in the 
foble : < The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' < qmd Wis datw 
ruM erat ' would mean tliat he really toot going to give them the party ; 
but *quod iSie datunm esset' would only mean that he oaid he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of aoauingy the charge 
stands with quod in the avbjimctwe^ because, the accunrt aoeerted that 
the crime had been committed : the indieaihe would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assettthe truth of the charge* 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar. As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps, 

b Obs. 1^ As the subjunctive has no future, ttie future imd future peifeet be* 
oome the pre$, and perfect of the tubjunet, respectively. Senties— quum ogee: 
sensurum esse, quum o^ot.^Faciemus, quum imperaneru: facturos esse, quo 
imperaceril (from tmpera^Mn), If the speech is narrated in pad time 0s intro- 
duced, tliat is, by ajNwt tense) the^. and fut. perf. will become the impeiff, 
and phipeirf, in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Cabs. B. O. 6 29. potlremo quio hoetibi peT8ua' 
deretfStc, 
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[ObUque.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturum, He cried out that lie, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (!) Legatos ad Csesarem mittunt : " sese paratos esse 

portas aperire, &c.'' They send anibassadan 
to C(Bsar : (saying) thai they are ready to open 
the gates, dsc. 

(2; Interrogabat : ' cur paucis centurionibus pau- 
cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?* Qiumdc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked, « why they obeyed a few centurions 
and stiU fewer tribunes? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? * 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem. Pompeii implorarunt :) 
prcBstaret j[uod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out, 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 
463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud governing ooc.) 
(1) With = in the house of| in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 
(!^ In the presence of : (3) In = in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 
He was vUh me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valere apud. 

Cyrus in Ximopfum, apud Xenophontem. 

To speak in the presence of the > y^^ ^^^^ populum. 

people, J 

Yesterday, h5ri. / 

To-morrow, crae. /fp, 




Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, * th^t fie^as ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

« As * questions for answer' may be of a very ofc/ur^crfory character, it is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the infin. or the wbjunct. Thus In 
Ifio. Til. 15 * Ubi ill! clamores sinU arma poscentiumi Ac' *vM iUos damoiea 
«8se . . • .' might have stood equally well. 

* ' We,* 'you,' must be turned into 'they.* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus j ' Keep (said 
they) your word :^ finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'^ said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius' ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' 1 ' — He cried out, ' that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fonune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (frien d) Balbus hasmore ip guence. with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohUqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and petfect) subj, are* used when the clause 
expresses a general truthf independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his oumJ 

466. (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were noi 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



« Compare [462, c, (3)] 

* Q^nid hoc rei est 7 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f " Potest quis aliorum sententlam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etlam tanquam tritam proponere atque uw confirmatcam^ 
qaamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectwn con- 
juncti\'i poni solet; si posterior, prfraeM." (fTogn^r, ap. KrUger,) 
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subjunctive, ufhen they form a part of the whole meaning of ike 
propositton.i 

If such a clause only limits or describes a partictilar term of tho 
proposition, without fairly making apart qf U, the verb will be in tfao 
indicatiye. 

468. (/£) In sentences dependent on an itifiittitive, the pres. or 
fof. suhj, are found, where the general rule requires the imptrfn 
mjilwpetf. ; but not vice versS.. 

in other words, the jprea. and perf. sidj. may stand (instead of tbc 
imptrf. or pluptrf,) after the paf, xnfini Mxe ; an d also after the prts, or 
fuJt. infinitive when they depend on a paSTKS^, 

460. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quss in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possini: quid faty Return, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three lands of qitestions that could fall into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen, 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles. sent him word, tJuU it was intended to 
hreak doton the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderii, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed. 
Certum est hominum causi factum esse mundum quae- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia. It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d) With injln, pres. ot Jut. 

(1) Dixit {he said) ; dicebat; dixerat; dieturtu erat, 



e l[y that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objeetf the purpoae^ or the circumHance mpposed. (Z.) 

It *Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qtuB gignuntuTf donata 
consttlto nobis videontur.' Here m quut gignuntur are tlie aduMl produdioM of 
nature. (^.) 
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" I inteUecturnm esse i <i'^ «^ (« «f^ »«>^ . , , _^ 
(. quid actunu easel (or ac/iiru«ni) hosdai 

(2) And (after any tense of dicOf Ac.) 

r quid ageret (or a^a<) hostls. 

se inielUxisac < quid ^^«e< (or egerii) hostis. 

( quid aOurtu eaaet (or actwrua ti£) hostia. 

470. VOCABXJLABY 64. 

(Prepositions Ebga, Inteb, Ob, Per.) 
Eboa, cux. : Towards {of fceoordbU dispo8itions).k 
Ihtbb,! oec ; Bmtwxen ; among ; in the midst of, during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and etuh oQur, et nos et inier ae amant. 

Ob, accua. ; on account of. 
Before my eyes, ob oculos. 

Peb, ace, Thbough (of pZoce, timc^ and meana). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by tD?ujm we do any thing ; and in adjuraiiona, in wtucn 
it is separated from its noun hy pronowia—* per ego te,* Ac). By ihe 
leave of (digladientur per me Ucet : for any thing I care). 
Perse = by bim, &c^ aUme (ipse per Bd),for Ua own aake ; naturally; 

ofitaelfj Ac. 
Per in permagnuay pergratua, Ac, is often aeparated from the adjec- 
tive; *7)ermihi .... gratum feceiis.' 

471. (a) (Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (&)). 

(Lai,) To make a bridge in a river. 
(b) (Eng.) The town in queatUm. 
(Lai.) The town de quo agUur. 

' Exercise 69. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (i) both as the apeaket% and as the 
narrator'a.'] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Kriiger : who observes, that the use of thepr««n/, Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiU and gentraUy 
holda good: and that sometimes there may be what Bermann calls a *muiaiio 
ineertarum aententiarum in eertaa;* but that In many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the prea, and petf. rather than the tm- 
peif, and pluperf. 

k Rarely of kosiile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inier sometimes stands between two substantives : * Faesulas inier An» 
tiumque.' 

» For instance, to send a letter » by a slave* (per servnm). 

^ Ad earn multitudinem. 



108 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 59. 473, 474. 

_are be tween Italy {Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build^' a bridge over the river® Danube (Istery iri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, w€is on 
our side. Let them go away fo r »ny thing I care . He answered 
that he feared the waveSj'YwKIciTwere^c^ as he had never seen 



before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, ' Why are these (questions) asked I 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes?' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace. and infin. with ne in the oblique narraticm 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. « 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living sJiauld he so unforhi^ 
nate as lam! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questionM qf appeal aaked in oblique narration 7 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, ' Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nohody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(86, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• »Rivu8* brook J *fluviufl* river; * amnis ' a ftrood^ d««p river. 'Flumen' 
(properly the 'etreanit^ flu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its atream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it hia own; if so, the sidj. present should be 
used by 466 (a). 

4 For which u/ with the eubj. is also found : Tene ut uUa rea Jrangat?-^ 
TSd ego ut adverser? 

' One. Credo, which takes a dot. of the person believed, takes an ooe. of the 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise'* to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they-sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
fipom Rome. I had perished,^ you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. ' Qui ' udth Suhjuncthe, 

475. * Qui ' takes the indicative, only when It refers to a particular object in 
the most dear and tUred way ; when there is no vagueness or iodefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all vague or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be eeen and iouchetL Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object^ but only refers it (or fhevf) to a 
particular daea by a mark common to all the daesj it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *iofto,' ^whichy' we might substitute 'of auch 
a kind a$ to^' * audi thatf* &c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) QtU with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 

it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. ' Qui non 

defendU amicum, quum potest.' < A man who actually does not 

defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefinite^ and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and vibtuallt negatives.) 
Who is there? quis est 7 ^" 

How few there arel i quotusquisque est^^ i 

QuotusquisquT est is used interrogadvely and in the aingular; 1. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? Q^uotus 
est? being *how many does he make?* So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 

1I0U5, Ac. 



ikkig hdieved: and though */ am bdieved* is 'mihi crtdiJtwr} It must be <ego 
erector* (ta crederi% ^.) when an th/Stt. immediate^ follows (/ am beUevad to 
haoi dene IhiaX, 

8 



We have reason to rejoice, 



170 QUI WITH SX7BJUNCTIVE. [§ 60. 478, 479 

(Rsnaxo, xntbkio, rabko.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, invenluntur, qui.* 
You may find, repcrias, invenias qui, &c, 

(Nihil sst quod, Ac. Nihil habeo quod, &c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus r= ' there is eoma- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.* * Quod * as 
an ace. neut, pron. (195, /.) going 
with gaudeo. 
m»tU A^ere that you can com- 1 ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

Tou have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng,) 1 have nothing to accuse old age qf, 

(Lai.) I have nothing which I may accuse old age (quod incusem 
senectutem). 
{b) {Eng.) A pen io wrUe wWi, 

{Lot.) A pen teith which one may write. 
(e) {Eng.) Men who abound in sUver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lai.) Men who abound in silver, wJw in gold, who in estates. 
((I) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

{Lai.) Men who do nol abound in silver, not in gold, not In estates^ 

479. Vocabulary 66, 

To drive away, abigSre, eg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,» is, /. 

Put i lay down, or aside, pon6re,^ pttsii, pbsxt. 

To cross over, trajicCre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, comroiitgre (ut, with subj.). 



• Obs. With sumt reperio, habeo^ Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses jMirticular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qtii relates to the subject^ which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally somM 
elaot in which the subject is coqlained. Turn primum reperta suni, quce per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire: not * there were found evils which preyed on, 
&c.* but * the evils which have actuaUy preyed on the state for so many yeaniL 
were then found for the first time.* 

t A diminutive oibacxdum. 

" Volueres are all * winged creatures^' insects included. Avis is the general 
Dome for ' bird :* * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the avgurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, aUtes were the birds whose 
/light, osciTies the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^ Ponere aliquid, ^tohy down* a thing; *togeiit out qfourhandif^ ^toget 
rid of it.* Loeare and coUocars are * to pat a thing in its right plaoe ;' ' to place* 
advisedly for some pirpose. 
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To be on the point o^ io^o esse (ut, with«ii&/.)« 

Jewel, gemma, ae, /i 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, urn. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied 
Then^ his friend said: *To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, * but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency ia 
the same as ^uU of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the bg§t thing we have 
(63) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have ^' ^' ^ • 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(nihU) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' with the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether ^ui is used 



^ szat that time, tum. 
Then } =: after that, inde, deinde. 
( is: therefore, igitur, itaque. 
> Pcniiote. The forms of the imperative in to, tote, nio, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, vnlls, &c. 

f [C. xzxnr.] i;^ < Om* often means *»07m am* (aliquis), or *a etrkdn one 
(qaidam). 



172 Qtn wim subjttnctive. [§ 61. 482-485. 

d^buidff or not. 'He uaa laughed at byaUihe rett, who did not ac- 
knowledge these faiiltB to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui mm agnoscerent' 
(fl) When therefore for 'who* may be substituted 'for ?ie {ahe^ it, &c.») 
the verb should be the subjunctiye. 

482. For qui alone, utpote quiy quippe qui,*^ m qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the siihjunctivef when it has the force of ut with 
Vi personal or possessive pronoun.** 

It has this force after (1) dignue, wu%n]i«, uhnrntt &c. 

(2) tarny tcUiM, ^fiumodij ie {inidi)^ &c, 

(3) comparatives with ^uam. 

(4) it aum^ (=: talis sum), *Iama man tooJ 
(6) 9uu«ttm7 

(6) when it expresses B,purpo»e, 
{a) When qui^^tUi»t and introduces a conaequence^ the perf, subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nuHo modo m erai^ qui, m 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inMerit, Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
incideret,'\ 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, * aJthough,* « since,' ' because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
^ alone,' 'only,' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the suhj. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
time.^ ^ 

The relative adverbs (u6t, quOf &c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use 'for he^* Ac. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qm = ' inaarmuh aa they;' 'for they.' Grotefend re* 
marks that utpote^ quippe may generally be translated by 'nameb/y* 'that ie,* 
Our 'm being' will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attrHndivea only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini entditOy &c* 

b Thus qui^ut ego^ ut tu^ ut ille ; ut n<», ut vo9j ut illi; through all theii 
cases. So, cujtw:^ ut meus^ tuus, &c, : quorum ss. ut noater^ veater^ &c, 

• But ^u^' is sometimes used after 'ia ea^ dc. *Neque enim i* e«, Catilina 
u4 te • . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {f^ic. Cat, i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are: *Neo 
qnisquam Pyrrhum, qwi tuUaaet impetum, sustlnere valuit.' ' Semper habit 
sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potireniur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
intToduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them,/or they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, who saw through him (nifr^.). 
(Lot,) < He was despised by them, at-being vho saw through hios 
( (jmbj.). fiAJittK fttl 

(&) {Eng.) He deserves {or^ does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) \ ^^° '^^^"^ ^« ^^^ 

C whom you thauJId lape. 

(c) (iSTng".) He is not b. proper person to be received. 

{Lot.) Heisnotaproperper8onj^J^'^^^«^J«''f^*''«^ 
c vhom you should reeetve, 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good tu never to sin. 
(Lai.) None are so good, who never sin («u&;.). 

(«) (Eng.) None are so great, aatobe independent. 

(Lai.) None are so great, who are independent (aubj.). 
(/) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) thai we can neglect duties for their 
sake. 

(Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dudeai 
(g) (Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

(Lai.) Shorter than which can be f the whole life of man. 
(h) (Eng ) \ ^ci^efi^s greater than I can requite. 
\ )\ ^^ I Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lai.) Benefits greater than whichtl can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(i) (Eng.) < I am not Bofodiehy rimpUf &c., as to believe this. 
tlam not one who beUe-ve h this. 

(Lai.) 1 am not he (is) who would believe (qui ptUem), 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

(LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus 7 
(A;) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lot.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(J) (Ef^.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lai.) He deserves praise (or blame) loAo did this (ii^.). 
(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that 1 1 am, who thought, Ac. 

(Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, ^. (qui withfu^'.). 



• Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

f Quam quae sit, or poseit esse. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
f Q^uam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

b Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, dc, not of * is* or mant 
person. 

* / am not one who much or oft deUg^ 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' Ac. 

(Wordsworth.) 
c <0 me mlseram V or * me miserum 1' The inteijections O, heti, proh, take 
(he aoc. i HH and vm the cidtfive; en and ecc« the nom. or the ooe. (the lottei 
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Exercise 71. 

[TranBlate < lam not one uho think,* 486. L] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qm) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
DO doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
i ntone batt le. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ that we 
should barter for it our &ith and our liberty. No one can be 
80 great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends; 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, A). I am-not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, Was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by s ame chance ^ or oth er. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
Plf Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, t) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunotive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



ehiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace, of personal pronouns may stand in the ace, 
without the interJectUmy and even other words are so used.. , 

k Tanti, . . . quoTendamussut eovendamus. / -. . ^ ^^v^ 
1 When quumf anteqitamyprvusquamy Ac^ take the indtcativ6t either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected wi^ a state that presents itself vividiy to ifu speaker'i 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time: or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken ofi* by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abrupt manner. {Hartvng PartikeUehre, ii. 335.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the UmCf 
without carrying with it any notion of a catise or occasion. 

* When*' mwcka the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when ^then* might be substituted for it. 

* It was night when he left the room/ ss ' it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal- sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nuncy dec, or some noun of tim£ expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause isnott)nly con^e»iporaneot«with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a *v)hen* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, ffieparticipud Jtt&stoTi^ive under th& government of *«i» ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you censure them, you censure me.* 

* In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means ^ since * of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, dec. 

489. The meanings in which *(pium' always takes the subjunctive, are 
aincej inaemuchj asy aUhoug\ tohereas. In the sense of * when * it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ^when* ia cUao the 
cause or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause^ or even of an occasion^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. * Quimi Agesilaus reverteretur . . . decessit.'* (Com, 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis m^jivUj 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moYed from his winter quarters. 
(h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces m/ore abundant crops. 



a £x eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. (See 490, cL) 
• Or quum with the indie, of imperf, and plupeif. 
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(c) Quum in portum cZu^, in urhem dico. When 1 say 

into the port, I say into the city* (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

nils repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is noi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex* 
tortion was carried hy L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolahellum, I can- 
gratulate you on your influence with DoIahella> 
481. (a) {Eng,) In attacking one, you attack all. 

{Lot,) What you attack one, you attack all (quum with indk,). 
(d) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.* 

{Lat.) There are many years, wJim he if in n^ debt, 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Calus. 

(Lot. ) 1 congratulate you, t^ien you avail bo mtie^ with {pjntdj Caius 
(cQ {Eng.) I do not Wet to be abused. 

{Lai.) I am not abused tnUingly {libenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 
This being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

r quum (to denote the ground on which a 

g. J judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

^ ' y quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an aeknowledgedfact^). 

Not that— but, i ^^^ quod— sed : non quod P (with nJh 

c juncl.). 
To be spoken ill o^ male audlre (' to hear ill '). 

fquia; quod (with trufic., except where 

the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a etrict cauH 

of the effect : quod the conceived coum 
or ground of an action). 
I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.<i 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratQlari, gratulatus. 

n Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

o Q^ando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. * Itaque, quandu 
vestras cautiones infirmse sunt Grseculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) 'Tu quum inatituieti, .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. Tii. 32.)— I7t has 
sometimes the meaning of though: ^ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non qujod, we often find non to or ideo quod: but also non quo: all with 
sii6/. ' AVt Mifnot* ]a *non quin.* 

4 This expression belongs to the language of common convcrealion, not to 
books. 
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To take. V'sumgre, sumps, sumpt.; cXpera^ io/ oSp 

< capt. 
To take hold oi^ prehendPre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsBclare £ac6re. 

i:^ The 9ubjed qfcongrattdoHon stands in the aee, or in the aU, wltt 
iUoTinf or in the indie, with quodf for which tpmrn is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may inUrrogoHves be used in a62igu« appeals 1 (460, e)] . 

493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is.* Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry {perf. suhj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Gains was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having' recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, notth^t I believe ^ 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger^ s 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^"^^ 



494. VOCABTTLAHY 68. 

(Conjmictions that go with svbjund, only.) 

C quasi ss quam si (relating to fnantur), 
As ii, ^ tanquam> ss tam quam (relating to de 

^ grte; ^justasif'). 

' Sbtmimiif qno utamur : capimus quod habeamus ; prdiendimtu quod tenea* 
mils. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free tnll and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we Tnay appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

■ AUo velut si, vdut, ac si (and aomeHrtut sicut ; poeUcaUy ceu). After tan- 
quotic, si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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Woiild that, utinam. 

Othat! Osi! 

r (lummttdo (for which dum, modo are 
Provided only, < used separately— *no<,* after these 

f words is *n8 ). 
It is neady the same thing as i^ perinde tare est ac si. 
Asifforsoothi quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, Mubj.), 

495. Oir With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghts a$iflie contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi ctmtmderet, He fougld as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With vimam the jpre«. and perf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossSde 
to he reaUxed. ^he imgerf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to he realized. 
*Not* after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Ois. In the principal clause the ita or #u;,t to which quasi or tan- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ? 
Provided your word be ^pt, / don^t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my husiness to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply-vigorously to another man's cause ! 
% 

^ Sie relates more to something preceding and actually ^en ; iia to something 
itUowing and §uppwed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may , be in the 
pres. indicative or suJfjunctive, 

499. (b) When the principal verb is in the Juture, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect^ or Xh^ present sub- 
juncUve ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

600. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
neeiion between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
feet) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point cftime. 

501. And, generally, tohenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
fcvming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

802. Oia. When the stress is on the before^ ante or priua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quanif but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphoHCf the verb being in past time^ the peif, intUcoHve is 
commonly used (rather than the imp, wbj,) : especially when a negth 
Hoe accompanies them : non ante^ nee ante^ non priue, 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



* In the following passage Livy uses the pre$, where we should rather have 
expected the eubj, ' Sed ante quam opprimU lux majoraque hostium agmlna 
^ obsepvuni iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. BO). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* Ac. {Mn, iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp, eubj, is usee! where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time, * Aristides interfiiit pugnoB navail 
apnd Salamina, quae facta est prius quam ille poBn& (exsilii) liberareturJ 
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Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero^ longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere^ you will 
not expect Jong letters from me. 
'Antequam de republic^ dieam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 8.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

. Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, AU these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperentj in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

601 (1) (Eng.) A mortal body must nteeaaarily die. 

{Lai.) It it necewary, that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale Interire necesae est ; or intereat necesse est ; the sub} 
being governed by ut omitted), 
(2) {Eng.) There £• no lirtn^ pleasantly. 

.{Lot.) It amnot be Hved pleasantly ( jucunde vim non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbateb, Secundum ) 
Pbjbtbb, bende; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; betideas Uf 
oay nothing qf^ except^ but 
Contrary to expectation, prster expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, preeter consuetudinem tuam. 

Sbcundum {from sequi), 'following.* Along: qfUr (of time); 
after, next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs of judging, Ac). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 1] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
[Unpers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na. 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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PretoF A<w made a decree in favour of Coins. They exclaim, 
* Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid ?^ 
Who can deny^ that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour? 
This being the case^ I have no doubt that the Prsetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the vrorld must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
yirtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Whg it) 
there who denies this ? 



J V XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (=s untU, HU) take the indicative^ 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (b) Dum, donee, quoad (== until, UU) take the subfuncUvet 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact^ but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

609. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum vtrUus eat, noo 
vidit.' (Cie. ad. Att. i. 16.) ' Quae divina res dum conjiciehahtrt que- 
sivit,* &c. (JVep. Hann, ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ■ (= as long as) take the indi* 
caiive. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 

Uatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



" In the sense of ^uDfulstf' 'at long a*,' domee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a terminoHon .* dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the apace itself , than to its termination, Q:uoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned ^ it relate* to a demonstrative expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by tMIsi 
is the eau»e or oceanon of what follows, dum should be used. 
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^%0 spear tn Ms body, foTZ tf was reported to him that 
the BcBotians had conquered. 

(b) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tin their anger cools. 

(c) Ujum Roman! ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatur, Whilst the Romans were making these prepa» 
rations, Saguntum was already besieged, 

512. FOCABULARY 70. 

Afber, post((aam ; wmetimu posteaquam. 

BefoxOi antequam 

Ai soon as. \^^ prlmum ; quum prlmum ; simul ac^ 

I oratque: {with indie.) 
When = as soon as, ubi ; nt ; (with iruUc,) 

(Adverbs of plaee with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 7 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentisB. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentise. 

' r quoad ejus fiEicere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < genit, < ejus ' relates to tne preceoing 

C proposition). 
Asfarascan be done; as fi"* as ) ^^^^ -^ g^^ ^^^ 

possible. ) ^ 

To meet. 5 obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

^ l via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
jf^gjQj \ prttpius (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 

* c proxime), 

(Adverbs of quanUltf with genit,) 

' sat, or satis,^ of what is really enough : 
afTatim of what a given person thinka 
OTfeeU enough. Affati m == ad fatim, 
*to satiety;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fiitisco, &tigo^ 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materiae. ^ 

613. {Eng,) In addition to thigy he was blind. 
{Lot.) TViere was added to Ihia^ that he was blind (Hue accedebatj vt 

CSBCUS euet. With a prea, tense, accedit). 

614. i:^ With the adverbs meaning * at soon a«,' the English phtperfed should 
be translated by the perfect. In this sense, postquam * after * is usually 



V Sat before polysyllables, m^ before dissyllables. (Baumgarten Crudtts ad 
Sueton.) 



Enough, 
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fiollowed by the penfed indicative. (See note *, page 114.) ^Vhen the 
fhipejf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented aa 
JbUowing the other imnudiatdy : e. g. P, Africanus, potteaquambU 
consul et censor fuer at, L, Cottam in judidum vooamt (Cic. Dit. io 
Caec. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{md):po8tquamde9uUrebuS'-dixerat,~-iibrum-'tradidit, When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the- principal verb 
being in the imperfecty the imp. or plupetf. is used. * Simulac se re- 
mi»erat .... reperiebaiur.* {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*' I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
tarilyy he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.*' Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
d^culTto he finished by any ^ body. It is not e^ery body who can 
finish such'°) a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we arce playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



xxvn. 



§ 65. Quod. 
% 616. *ThaV is expressed by ^quod/ when it mtroduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

V Show the cmibiguiUy of tliis sentence by translating it in two wi^. 
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Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoe, ilhid: w, idea, idctreo^ V'^^ 

dl7. Verbs of the affections {refaice, grieve, wander, &c.,) arc 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.'' 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

ground of another person^s judgment or conduct; when it takea 

the eubfunctioe (by 461). 

Of couzBe it must be foUowed by the subjunctive in oblique namtion x 
and it must be remembered that when an occ with tn/Sn. follows a reri 
' of •ayvngi Ac., the narration it oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 

junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 

praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Qyod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating the parti' 
eipial substantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {ErigJ) He accused him of hoping betrayed the king. 

( Lat, ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king {quod with 

(2) {Eng.) Hit having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lat. ) TTtat he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) TTiat (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing. 7 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with subj.: the indicative wovild intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actuaUy done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be nined^trithout ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined woas not to ruin others. 

{ut non* yriih sutj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, j ^""^^ ^f""^ ^^^"^ (^* a«. or oM. 

C with ae), 

X Qvodj introducing the statement as eifact, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Gaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than ' te scripsisse,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeoy ddUo^ miror\ the. 
aec. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the man\fe9tatum 
of an emotion or feeling {Jaudo^ reprehendOj accuso^ misereor^ gratias ago, grot- 
ulor, eonsdor); quod Is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

f Magnum est Aoe, quod victor victis pepercit. 

« Or * quin' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* DoUre is to fed pain or sorrow ; moBrert is to show it by outward dgns that 



1 
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GrievB ; grieve for, tnoBiSre, mcBstus (with 4ce. or abLy 

To mourn ; bewaU, lugere, lux, luct. ^ 

To be glad, Iseari, IsBtatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gSyisiui sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icSre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Db, amcemingt about; down Jrom; from (Cicero has, audire de ali- 
quo : 80 emere, conducere tU aliquo) : of, with partitives : by or accord- 
ing iOf of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of Htm ; Ac 

In the middle of the night, medU de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, mult& de nocte. 

On purpose, de industriA. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an in/fn., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impeif.toad phiperf, subj.1 469, d,] 

522. Enow that I do not know the man even by &ce. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satbfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls* 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets toUhout understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one vnthout Icing (so) [Translate with vi\. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 

being so? I did not fear that a nyone would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are mvoltafUary, arising from an irrerittibU feeling (and thus nuBrere and 
nuBror rise above doUre and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn, (D.) 

b Gaudere is to fed joy ; hetari is to ahow it hy joyful lookt^ &c, (D.) Doder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes 2ee/aH express an exulting^ triumph' 
<»^ioy> goiudero a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
nuh a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use t At all events, according to 
DoderUinU own explanation, ketarif expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irruiaHbUJMng^ might be expected to rise above gaudere, yatit 
as marere above doEtra. 
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of Lis only sm, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now hewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we^** for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are therCy who would bewail the death of Caius 1 
They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner {ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lends) : the Nones (Nonse) fell on the J^h or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or Jifteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore XYieldes on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would .be such a day before 
the Kalends of Jum. 
627. Suppose we take the third qf March. ; this is a day before the Nones ot 
March, which happens dn the seventh. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro- 
mans reckoned both days in, so that they would call the ^rd'of March 
not the fourth, but the Jifth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number qf the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will he pridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was ^ ike day he- 
fore^ as we speak. 
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629L Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of Jane : 

(1) In Jane the Nonea are on the J|/2& : therefore three mast be suh- 
tracted from (5 -f- 1 =) «a^; and the remainder being 3, the day ii 
*the third day before the Nonea of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirtemth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourtem. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the Jifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has ffUrty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

ninih day before the Kalends qf July, ' 

(tt^ (The adjective forms are used with the months,' and Idm 

is fem,^ 
530. To express when ? 

*0n the third before the Kalends of March* is by rule *cKe f«r^io ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
oaUe into ^tetrtio KaUndas Martiaa* or *iii. Kal. Mart: 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAoy; this form is * ante-diem, tertium Kalendaa Martias* shortened 
into * a. d. ill. Kal, Marty* a form which cannot be explained gram^ 
matically. 

This ante<tiem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ady in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl on what day ?^ 

Natus est Augustus ix, Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was horn on the twenty-third of September (32— 

9=23.) 
Claud! js natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

horn on the first of August. 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) m. Idus Octobres^ Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16—3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) «U. Kalendas Novem- 

hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate on the 21st of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextiles 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprlis, Mains, Junius 
dtdntlBs (or JuUus), Sextilis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Deoem- 
bris. 



188 THB BOMAN CALENDAB. [§ 66. 532-535. 

(=s Augustus^) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections 

ly an edict for the third cf Avgust (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies odamtm et septimum Kalendas Octobres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentjffourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Fehruariasp 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fiflh oi 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

C oomitia, 5niin (properly, 'the assembling 
Rlectioiu, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( log the consuls, Sec. &c.). 

To my election. ] ^ ™«* ^^^ <^- ®- *** ^^® ^meeting at 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* siv, sit; pSti, lor, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5gSre, co8g, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aec,). 

It is worth while, opers pretium est. 

633. (a) {Eng.) Instead qf readings he is at play. 

{Lot,) He is at play, uhereaa he ought to read (quum debeat), 
(6) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lat.) He is growing poor, whereat fu might grow rich (quum poooetj. 

634. (c) {Eng,) f\ir from thinJnng thia, 1 hold, Ac. 

(Lat,) It ia BO far of thai I should think this, that I hold, Ac, (tan- 
tum abest ut — ^ut,« &c.) 

Exercise 77. 
535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



« The months of Juiy and August were called Q^intUi»f SexiiUB respectively, 
( 8 the ffth and sixth month, reckoning from Marehf the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Jutitis and Augustus in honour of the 
first two CsBsars. 

* Sinere is properly * to let go^' * not to stop^ pad is, * not to prohibit ;' sinere haa 
for its immediate object the person acting^ pati the action itself: sinere is eomf 
manly t though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the aee. 
with infn, (D.) 

« Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis Ipse non satisfaciat Demos* 
thenes. Sometimes the second lU is omitted, the clause having vix or dtiam 
'taotum ahfuit ut infiammares nostros animos: somnum viz tenebamua/ 
<ClCo. Bmt. 80.) 



^ 67. 536-539*3 connection of propositions, ^c. 189 

on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
'him, if he does not come*' to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very*poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ler who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

$67. Comiection of Propositions hy the Relative. 
Imperative forms* 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hityfoTy therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as/ Ihey say,' ^ as — says* 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo. 
cutions : 



100 coMNScnoir of propositions [§ 67. 640-*-&41& 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to^ 
fac ut (oT fac only) with suhj. . 

(2) The imperat. of prohihiUon by cave with suhj. 

(governed by vX omitted), or wili with in^J 

6I0. (a) (Bng^ Two and two make four : asnd if fSwt is granted, ^. 
(Xio^.) Two and two make four : if wAicfe is granted, Ac. 
(6) (^f^.) Caius, lofto, t^ A^, was killed at Lugdunum. 

(Iio^.) Caius, wAom they report to haye been killed, Ac. 
(e) (£7n^.) CrassuB^ who, as Luciilus tells us, never laughed but onoe. 
ijjat.) Crassua, leAom Luciilus rt/porU to hoDe never knigfud bat 
once, 
(d) (^ngr*) Narratives, by tohiAf when we read themj we are ajSected. 

(JLof ) Narratives, rvhich when we read, we are affected. 
(«) (Eng,) Success with vfueh, if t^ should £all to our lot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
(Lot.) Success, If trAic^ff should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) (Eng.) I did this ; andiS ydu had not thwarted me, Ac, 
{Lot.) I did this ; vhom if you had not thwarted, Ac. 

541. [C. zxzv.]!:^* WUl' and ^wndd^* *tnll no^< and 'would not* are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by vette and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

tnllf tDould, we may substitute 

U (are, Ac) willing^ was (were, &c.) trilUnff. 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbjb, pbo, in.) 
To have a pain in my feet, ex pedlbus laborire, or doldro. 

To cook with water, ex aqui cttquSre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, reglone.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vii languere. 

To live according to nature, e naturil vIvBre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re meft e8t.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensS. 

For = owing to, especially of ob- > p^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

In comparison with him, pne illo. 

salvus, a, urn ; incolumls, is, eJ 



f Ctara ui quam primum venUu. Fan animo forti, magnoque au. Cavo 
putos, OT noU putare.— Such forms in English are, * take care to,' 'be sure you/ 
mind you^* <ftc 

8 In Latin, the relative must stand before 91. 
* Another noun will, of course, follow regiane in the gau 
h So, e republic^ est. 
< A person is hUua when he is in safety ; e^cwnie when he heUeoea himself to 
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Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or powoT as an indiyidual {not 
*with all one's might') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re natit (according to the thing that has arisen) = according to 
etrcunulanca. 

Pro eo ac mereoTf according to my deaertt. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my fart wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if ihj^ be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this i^ for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me accordinglo'niy deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised yoa from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun hr the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Do not tJiink that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. . Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe thiSy it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the aun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is wUhout care (se^curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence *Ne alt 
aecurttf, qui non est tuiua ab hosts.' Of aalvus^ sospes^ incolumi8,—8ahm» says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {existence); mapea more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumiB the most of all, as it excludes not 
oidy annihUaiUmf but even the supposition of any injury or aSktek, 
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table. I shall do what appears*' best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

644» The Romans reckoned their mcxiey by sesterces : and by 
mmrnus, when it means a com, sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 
645. A atdertau ( = 1 3| or 3| oenU) was not quite equal to hoopenea 
English money. 

A Butertium = a ihotuand sestertii : it was the name of a turn, not 
of acorn. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sesterUum in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 05" With numeral adverbs sesterUum means so many 
* hundred thousand sesterces.^ ""^ 

Hence Sestertium •«meZ * =: * a hmidred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium c^ectevss ten 'hundred thousand sesterces' s= a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium videa'sz 20 'hundred thousand sesterces' := two 
million sesterces. &c &c. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs hdow ' tm timeSf* so many hundred thow 
aand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs ahone and mtdHpUs of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^milliona 
of sesterces.* 

Thus, If 'sestertium sexcenUes' were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have ' 60 miUions of sesterces* for the 
sum. 



X. s. d. 

♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5i = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel =807 6 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium dedes^ centUs^ miUieSj &c, (that is, the multiples of semd by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium, miUies^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUies sestertium =x 807291 = nearly 
H000,000 in tphoU numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
roles : Sestertium Ur vicies = * 2 miUwrif 3 hundred Oumaand afl»- 
tereesJ 

648. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tho 
numeral before ^miiliona* I must add a cipher in the ttniU^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that is to go 
with aeHertium. Thus in *2 million sesterces,* by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vides is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex miUUms sedes conduxit. He hired a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(h) Sex sesierUa persolvit. He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sesterHo vicies (splendide se gerens). On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hserSditas, Stis, /. 

To keq> up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest. 

r Iibertinus, i, m. (but if spo^n in rtfer' 
ence to fiU master, jibertus. Thus 

Afreedman, < Brutus's Ubertus la one ff the dau 

Ubertini). 
oriundus:— <9urfi CarthagXne, sed oH» 
undi ab Syracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 

Descended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;* or * de- 

scended from a family that had for* 
merly lived at Syracuse.* 

Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! C^Jos^jxhosiUiS of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With ampHua, plus, minuSf <ftc. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. SomdiauB 
liowever the a&2af. follows these adverbs. ^ . 
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28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



( 69. On the division of the As : the method of reckoning frac- 
tions, interest, &c. 



663. 



Ab 

Deunx 

Deztans 

Dodransi 

Bes (besais) 

Septunx 



(A=) f 

Semis (seinissis) (-^'^ = ) | ^ of an 1j. 

O ninmiTiT A^ 




duincunz 

Triens 

duadrans 

Sextana 

Uncia 



554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their nam^s. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usurm = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
USUT8B, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimaB usurse :^ 12 per ceiU. 



Deunces ^ 




r ^^ 


Deztantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


> usurae < 


6 


duincunces 




6 


Trientes 




4 


Q,aadrantes 




3 


Seztantes 




2 


UnciaB J 




L 1 



BiruB centesimaB = 24 per cent, and 60 on. 



- 1 Dodranfi s= de^nadrans. 



§ 69. 556^ 557.] somaiv wat of reckoning monbt. 19S 

556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodranUs fuit, His 

height was Jive feet and three- fourths (Jhe feet 
nine). 
(Bum) haBredem fecit ex dodrarUe, He lefi him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(i) Assibua usuris grandem pecuniam coUocavit^ He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balhus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius/of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of moneyjn the hands of ^ 
Balbus at 9 per cent. - ' - * 
/ 

" Apud aliqaem ooUocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

0b8..jIKw. ezoeptions are in eapiiaU :fcm. in the common type ; fieu<. in UaUim 

(Thibd Dbclenbion.) 



Miu, UmUnationM. 

BB, OB, 08, 

-^ tnci ^- 



Oi ioft«fi not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 
er)eadSver vber 
iter 

or) arbor 
marmor 



ver 
verher 



m) compes 
merces 
merges 
quiea 

0»)C0B 

dos 

09 (obbIb) 
Of (oris) 
tcAoot 
tepo* 
frnelot 
o)caro 
techo 



reqmes 

seges 

teges 



FiBST Dbcl. I'em, 
except names of men. 



Sbc. Dbcl. (its, b 
itfof.— except 
alvus 
domus 
humus 
yannus- 
pdaguM 
virua 
vuJgw (also m.) 



')« 



Fern. terminaHonM. 

do, CO, lo,» 

as, is, aus, 

z, 

eanot tncreating 

» impure 

&s m bypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do{^*^^ 

I CABDO 
°y^ LIQO 
*^UABOO(f)$ 
ie) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANOUI8(f ) MBNBIS 
AXIS 0BBI8 

CA88IB(i8) PANI8 
C0LLI8 PI8CIS 

CINI8 P08TI8 

CBINIS PVLYIB 
EK8I8 SANGUIS 

PABCIS TOBBIS 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS YBCTIS 
FUNIS YEBMIS 

IGNIS 
X) CAIIZ 
CODXZ 
COBTBX 
GBBZ 
POLLBZ 
SILBZ (f ) 

Ithobaz 

VXBTEZ 

BIDENB {tU)e). 
• tm-( M0N8 

purel PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDXNS 

tHTDBOPS 
ae) AS ELEPRAS 

vaa (vaeie) 
/«• 



ACES. 



Neui. temunaHono* 

c,a,t,e,l,n^ 
ar^ wTf no, 
i*« monosyU. 



Principal Ezceptioiis 

QSAL 

SOL 
n)LIEN 

BEN 

SPLEN 
PECTEN 
W) FUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUB 
YULTUB 

«•) peciis (iidiB) 

LEPUS 
^'"'^^^(^^ 

oyllabU) *"■ W 



FOUBTR DeCL. (vs) 

Mao, except 

acus 

idus(pl.) 

manus 

portxcus 

tribus 



Fifth Dbcl. 
Fern, except 
DIES (also Fern, 
in okig,) 



* Words in io that are not abetract nouns are tiuw. e. g. papiuo, pueio^ 
BciPio, septentbio, steluo, ttnio (pearl), with the numeral nouns tebnio^ 
4UATEBNI0, Ac. t Propcrly Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 

ft Greek nauno in ddus (exddus, methddus, 4<.) wiA dialectius dipthon/jiiA, 
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These rules depend on tne tenninations ; but some words ha^ a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persone and tnnd§f are masculine. 

B. The names oi female peraontf eountriea^ islande, iowJia^ plant»f and 

treesj are fern. 
(a) But of townSf these are mas. 

(1) Some in o (cboto, hippo, naabo, bvlmo, pbusXno) : and 

(2) AU plurals in t; ysii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. u ; (2) Those in « or ur of the third; Prw 
nette, TUmr, 
ib) Of tree9 and planJU; 

(1) Those in er (and many in tut) of the second are tiuw. ? 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are neut, : actr^ tiler, robtar, (f«. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, euaioe, dux, ?ioapeB,jwenie, parmB^ 

prineepe, eaeerdoe, <f«. 



TABLE IL-^Fbrmation of the Perfect and Supine. 

I. li^The first syllable of diasyUable perfects and supines is Un^, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But K96n perfects have «Aor/ penult: bibi, dedl, fidi, scidi, st8ti, stiti^tttU. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have akort penult : datum, citum,* Itum, litunu 
qnxtum, ratum, rtttum, satum, situm. 

(c) ^aJtwn from aio is long, but from aitto short ; and the compounds of tta 
that make AUwn have I : as pree^ttum, from pneetare. Though noeco has nShun^ 
Its compounds that have 'i^um have X (cognosce, cognttum), 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; amo-o, amo}, 
(t) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and eupine, by 

adding v, /, respectively, to the proper root, 
[amo (ama-o) ; amav-i ; ami/-um.] 

(2) Others chi|nge a into us and form the sup. in T/um, after rejecting a, 
CrCpo, crSpui, crSpitum. So cUbo, d»mo, frico {aleo fricatum), mloOf 

sttno, tttno, vSto, sgco (sectum)— jttvo, jiivi, jatum 1 jttvStuml 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

DiscrVpo, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrCpo (ui, itom 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete pUeo (fold). 

{But Bupplico, duplico, multiplico, on/y avi, atum : ezplloo, esplaln» 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) - 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedi, datum {wOk a in dare, dabo, dabam, Ac) ; sto, stSti, statum : bid 
stare, Aa. 



* From eUo, to excite. Of the compounds several have efna^ cCfitm, from tha 
obfloLcio. 
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in. Sbcoko Covjuoatiok* 

Properly a corUracUd conjugation, but with the Yowels open in the first 
pen. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is =: monfis, AeJ) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in txi, Uum, 

(Mon-eo, mon-vt, mon-l^um.) 

(2) But some retain «, and add r, in the pei£— eo, Svi, dtum. 

Deleo, delevi, delgtum. Fleo, neo, and verb§ formed frrnn oleo^ {make 
to grow), pleo (JO), and sueo {am aeeudomeit^, 

(3) Others form perf, from root oipreoent, lengthening thevoioel (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Ftfveo, fovi, fotum : mtfveo, Yoveo : pHoeo^ feneo (andftrbui) ; Con- 

nvoeo^ nivi and nixL 
Prandeo (pransimi), video (vHsum), s6deo (sessumX itrideo,^ 

(4) Others form perf. J^ su 

(a) p sounds. {Any p« sound with s^pt; hut bo sometimes =: •».) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum f sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fl) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure^ is thrown away before a, Anjf 
k sound with • =: x ; ^u is to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mukd, mulsum. Algto, indulgeo (indultum), fuigeOf mi^greo, 
tergeo, turgeo^ urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : lvceo,frigeo, htgeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before ».) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(i) Liquid yerbs. (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : haereo. 
(i) With redupUeaHoiu {t sound thrown away before ».) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondee, tondeo. 
({) Neuter passives : audeo, ansns sum ; gaudeo, gavSisus sum ; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
(q) The following have perf. in us, but do not form their supineslta Uum, 

Dooeo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistnm ; tonea 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensltum. 

rv. Thibd Conjuoatiow. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acul, aciitum : arguo, eongruo, imbuo, Induo, luo (luitunis), 
metuOf minuo, pluo, ruo (riltum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, atemuo, suo. 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volfltum. So solvo. 
(P) t sound thrown away before » In tup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; n^do (passum, pansum rore), prehendo^ 



•Some of which have duco in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUHm: adolcsooi 
fsduttum. 
b Umguto, languii liqueoy liqui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mates with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

t t d (th). 
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scando ; and oompounda of cando {kindU)^ fando {ihnui}, in eendo, 
ftando, 
(y) Bibo (bibi| bibitum) ; cudo (cusum), dlgo^ larnbo,psallOjm:l0fo{acahi)i 
•ido, vello (viilsum : alao vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), tiBO 
(visum). 
(^ (Short vowel of root lengthened-^ changed into S inperf.) 
Cap-io, cSpi, captum : facio, jXcio, ago^ edo (esum), 6mo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum), fodio (fosaum), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a Hmplar 
rooty rejected.) 
(retaining alujrt vowel) findo (fid), f Tdi, fissum : sclndo (scxd). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into jr.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractuni) ; fundo, fad (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, lio 

(liqui, lictum) ; rumpo, nip (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percuU, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
(^) With reduplication. 
Gado, cScidi, casum ; csdo, cScidi, ce^tun ; cano, cScinl, cantum ; crddo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpYgi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citum orparsiun ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensom ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; poaco^ pbposci ; tango 
(tag), tStlgl, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condOf abdo, reddo, Ac. 
• amdidi, coTidXtum^ &c, 

(2) Perfect in n. 
()i) p sounds. (X^ Any p sound with • is p« ; with /, pt) 

Olubo, glupsi, gluptum: nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(9) k tfounds, including those in /i, ^u, and et, {Any k sound with • isx ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, nvngo^ i)ingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rCgo, dlco, duco, coquo, trSho,« vSho. Add 
compotmdo of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, ilezum, nezo (aUo nezui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before *) 

G5mo, compsi, comptum ; ddmo, promo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before • : vowel, if ahort^ lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum; divldo, divisi, divisum: lasdo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, r5do, trudo: mitto (mlsi, missxaay—Compounds of vSdo 
(>) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(jt) t sounds, {da changed into as;) cgdo, cessi, cessum. 
{p) Liquid verbs, (r, m changecf into a before a.) 

Gtero, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum) 
(f) Qnnpounda of specio {behoid) ending in spicio make spezi, spectuxn. 



4 verri,veraum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a Itard sound. Thus hiema for x«/i^ and 
ha:=ix (iwftr«isBiM«0. 
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T%o§e in licio/rom lacio (mUee) except elfcio, make lezl, lectum. 

Diligo, dilezi, dilectum : iatelligo, neglYgo. 

Col-, e-| di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, pnelego, kaheperf, IdgL 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ui 
(o) Without change of rooL 

alo, alui, Xlitum (and altum): cdlo (cultum), conslflo (consoItumX 
m61o; occulo (occultum), vdlo^ nSlOt maloi compounds of cello (rushf 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, trgmOf vomo, glgno, (gen, gSnul, gSni- 
tum) ; lapio, rapui, raptum ; eSphf elicio, compeacOy diepeeco^ depao 
{aUo depstum), pinso {also pinsi, pistum) ; sterto {also sterti).— Cont- 
paunde qf sero {toconnee£)y serui, sertum. 
(«) With change of root. 

MSto, messui, messum; p5no, ptfsui, ptfsnum; camo,r crevi, cr9- 
turn ; lino, lev! (livi rare\ litum ; sino, ^vi, situm ; spemo, spreyi, 
spretum; sterno, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sItum; tSro, tiivi 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), cr5vi, cretum ; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
/) Verbs forming perf. in xt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or A. 

Fliio, fluzi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in t»i. 

(o) Peto, petlvi, petitum r cfipio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
fr) Fido, f lisus sum (confido, dlffido). 



Pero, tifli, latum. 
Tollo, sustttli, sublatum. 

V. FOVBTH COWJVOATION. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(a) Venio, v6ni, ventum; compgrio, compgri, compertum. Sbreperio. 

(2) Perfect in i». 

(fl) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicui 1), 

(3) Perfect in ai. 

Farcio, fieursi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) i 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Dkponents. 

Sbcond CoNjnoATi6N. Fateor, fassus; liceor, licitus; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
vBreor, yeritus. 

Thibd Conjuoation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complezus; divertor, diversus; (w prsBverto'r, rSvertorj) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitusa7ie2 fructus ; fungor, functus; 
grSdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus ; 
Itfquor, Itfcutus ; mttrior, mortuus; nanclscor, nactus; nascor, natuss 



' Properly, io eeparate. In the sense of fo see, it has neither pei£ nor i 
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nltor, i^aus, nizus; obliTiscor, obfitna; paciBCor, paetns; paacoi 
pastus; pStior, passus; prttficiscor, profectus; qnSror, questut' 
sSquor, sdcutas: ulciacor, ultua; titor, Gsus. 
FouBTH Conjugation. Adaentior, adaensua: ezpSrior, ezpertuig 
mStior, menaua; opperior, oppeitua; ordior, onus; tfriorj ortu8.ff 

VII d:^ «e in verbs denotes the begmning of an action or state.) 

Jnchoaihe» in sco have no perfect^ but that (in to) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ut, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIIl. In compound verbs (I) a, <e^ of the root often become i, sometimes 
e:{2)e of the root often becomes i: (3) the recfup^tcaliQRof therootis 
dropt, except in pr»curro and the compounds of po9eo and ditoo. 



f Thepivtent follows the tiUnI/ but 2 sing. orSHs or or«iia. 

9» 



TABLE 

DIFF£K£NC£S OF IDIOM. 
4^. 



^ Ehoush. 

1. Yoaandl. . ) 
Balbus and I. ) 

2. Says that he has nat^ sinned. 
Says that he has neur^ Ac. 

3. He promiacB to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes todoU, 

He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



6. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 
factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on Amve&odS;. 
6*. It is a 6r«ac& of duty. 

7. He sends the most fidthful slave he 

has. 

8. He was i%« Jfr«< ^ <2o this, > 
(Or) He was thefratwhodidthu. J 
So, He was the only one who did-it. 

' 0. Svdi is your temperance, 
^V Or, Tim v<Kir iMuoZ temperance. 



LATnff. 

5 1 and you. 

ll and Balbus. 

DenUa (negai) that he has sinned. 

Deniea that he has eoer, Ac. 

He promises that ho wiU come (aec wtih 

inf.) 
He hopes that he ohaU lioe (aee, with 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he mil do it (oee. 

with inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad (aec, with 

if^,: pron, expressed). 
To sail from ( =i aeeording to) one's 

thought or intention {ex aenUnlid 

Tuvrigare,) 
Ex sentenHd. 

To fight from (ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has tha 
moat faitftftd. 

He the first (person) did this (56). 

He a^6 did it {adtua fecit). 
r Whidi is your temperance. 
J Of which temperance you are. 
] JFor ( =r in proportion to) your torn 
t perance (56). 



* Obs. Soya not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to an 
actual or virtual queation. When the not is closely connected with the following 
^rb^ it should be translated by non, 

» Ex aqm»t if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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En«U8IU % 

to. Am far ob I know. 
11. It's all over with . . . 

C To mak6 the same boast. 
12 J "^^ make the same promise. 
• ] To make many promises. 

t To utter many talsehoodi. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that ' intro- 
duces a purpose,'] 

15. No food is so heavy aanotiohe di- 

gested, &c. 
He is 80 foolish as to think, &c. 

16. She never saw him without calling 

him, Ac, 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

Jrom throwing^ &c. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, &c. 

19. I will not object to your doing ii. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

r Nothing prevents him from do- 
21 j ing it. 
*^ ' ^ So^ nothing deters him from do- 

L ing it. 

22. It was owing to you tnat 1 did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

24 { To be within a very little of . . . 
i Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be far from. 

26. I almost think,e ) . 

I don't know whether, j 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city qf Rome, the island qf 

Cyprus. 
He did thiso* (or tshen) Consul. 
28 J I may go. 

J I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latih. y . ^ 
Which I may know (quod motki). 
It is done concerning (actum eat de). . 
To boast the same thius (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
To promise ) ^„„„ fK«««- 
To lie S ™*°y '^°^- 

Thjight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body {ne quia). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but {quin) it ma;if 

be digeatedy &c. 
So fooiish thai he thvnkB (uQ. 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone {prtstermtsi) nothing 

that I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that {Jo- 
cere non possum quin), Ac, 
I will not object bui that (recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be {Jieri) but that (quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obstai) by which he 

should the less do it (^uommtiffiEiciat). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per ie steiit quomi' 

nus, Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant bui that . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quin. I 
Haudmultum J^^besse. 
Haud procul J ^^^ 

Hand scio an ; nescio an, Ac, 

To snatch away life to ( s: Jrom) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = beins Consul) did this. 
( To me it-is-permitted (Ucei) to go 
I (124). 

It behoveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to. do It (126). 



c Haud scio an, nescio an, dubito an may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
tUkU, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for 48 that follow negatives, quisquam^ qme- 
guam, tdlus, unqtuim, Haud scio an temo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam, (6.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
the negative. {Mattkidt Hand, Ac.) ^ 
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EvtfusB. 
29. I am at leliure to read. 

90. I ht^e need of food. 



r making-haste. 

Tlwre is need of J deUberatlon. 
AwiQ iBiwou VI s pjQ3jpt execu- 

l tion. 

31. How many are there qfyou? 
How many are there qfut? 
Three hundred qftu are come. 

Of vifumi there are \ „J^ „.„„ 
•^ ^ very numy. 

Very many ofvhich . . . 

32. Same mock, othera approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; ike other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in Jue ab- 

eenee. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against ) 

Caius. s 

To bring an action against a/ 

man for bribery. 3 

To prefer a charge of immoral!- f 
ty against Caius. C 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 
It is characterietic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It ia for . . . 

It demande^ or requiresy firmness. 
It ^lowey or beiraysy weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can ftc. 

^It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his dominion. 

41. To be capitally condemned. 
To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things %eeA;er. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latut. 
There-is-lelBure (vaea£) to me to read 

(154). 
C (1) There is to me a business with 
< food (prep, omitted). 
f (2) Food is a business to me. 

( (the matter) being haeUnf 
id, 
(the matter) be^ ean" 

euUed. 
(the matter) promptl§ 
, done (177). 
How many are ye 1 (ouoi eetis?) 
How manv are we 1 (mwt eumua 7) 
We (being) three hunored are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are \ £®^ ^„„„ 
I very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . 

Othera mock; cihere approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek; the others 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving o^ &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being abeent y/aa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(reua) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person ol 

bribery (gen.) ; or^ about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-perdon 

(reue) alput morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man aurer of a plan {eerlio» 

rem facere). 
Without (expera. adj.) all danger . 
It la (a mark) of . . . 
ltiaUheduty)of. ,. 
It is hhe character^ privHegey Ac.) of . • 
It is (a thing] of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's (task's to do it. 
It is not every man's (task) to do it 

(non cujuavis est)y <&c.. 
It is (the condtict)otsi wise man. 

|:|» Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (nut 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (or 6s- 

Cween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten death to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after death (servita- 

tem moTti posthcMercy 227). 

(or, as in JEng.^ with anteponent). 



t JSqui boni &cere : in bonam partem acdpere. 
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EireuiR. 
•46. To Burround the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praisea. 

To put on a gannent. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
To obstruct {or cut off) the ene- 
my's fli^t. 
To cut on the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

*^To«r ^to the a^Utance of 

19. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 

60. To be a reprocuJiy or disgraceful 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. 'Bow* before the adj. must 
be * quantua ' in agreement with 
subst. 
151. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.]. 

52. Gains would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he wiU come. 

I fear that he will not come. 

54. The war agakisl Pjmrhus. 
Connection wtUi Pompey. 
Rest/rom labours. 
Wrongs done to Gains. 

(f5^ He did it that 1l3 might the more 
easily escape. 

56. To make Cssar retire. 

57. It i» becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac 
So, U if unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory coH them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latht. 

To give-round (circumdSre) a wall to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To' besprinkle Uupergere) praises to 

man [or as in Eng. Ji ^ 

To clothe {indues-e) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gai^ 

ment to myself. 
To strip {exitere) the enemy of theii 

caroPi baggage, Ac, (abU 233. 
To shut-up UrUerdjidere) flight to Htub 

enemy (233).' \ 

To shut-up {interdudere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu), 

233. 
There h a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

To ^Sd^ I ^° Cesar for an assist- 

ToII?out. S "^^<'^->- 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisd.) 
To give/or a present (dono dare). 

(CuIpsB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magna 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio esse), 

(So impedimento. honoris Ac, esse.) 
Quanto odio est 1 (how odious it is !) 



[Se Cssari adpede» prcjicerei or lit^• 

rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebai, 

I fear leat he come {ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*}. 

The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Connection of Pompey I /x-^**— 

Rest^flabours >««««»«. 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which (quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Gssar should retire {fch 

cere, or ejicere ut, Ac). 
It becoTiiea an orator to be angry, Ae. 

{oratorem decet). 
{Oratorem dedeeet . . .) 259. 

This victory atood^ to them at many 

wounds {abl), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. < this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {ntmo fere) 249. 



• Or, ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing againd % man in hia credi- 
tor's books. 
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EVALUB. 

60. Hake a bad, Ac. use o^ Ac. 

61. He deaerres to be loved. 



62. To Inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a trimnph for a victoiy 

over the Giaula 

64. Ablessineon >yoiir 
Good luck, or success to ) valour. 
Go on in your valour f 

65. You are envied, spared, ilBtvoured, 

answered, Ac. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 



67. i{»e6m«.iit«au2^&c.thatGaiuBha8 

retired. 

68. We hoot walked, come, Ac. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a acliool at Naple§. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom (or inclined) to acL 

Prepared to take up amu, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

Th tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I ^iai7« to (fo another page. 
I wUi have it done. 

75. He gave them the country to dioett 

tn. 

76. I go to coruutt ApoUo. 



77. Balbus halving ^ft Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the deetrtbction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 
king (of the king's «ris»er©a«(m). 
^9. He does it without robbing others. 
He goes away without your per- 
cehomg it. 



giwted^(273). 
e is a deserving person, who should 
be loved (dignns est qui ametur)* 
276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276> 

(aliquem p<BnE afficere). 
To triumph concerning {de) the Gcauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute eeto : voe. for nom. 28Q). 

^Plur.mnctieste,') 
M w envied (spared, lavoured,answered, 

Ac.)to5»u(290). 
I don't know when it will be {quando 

futurum sit) that (uf) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seems, is said, <&c. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been walked, come, &c. (that is, 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occaaUmal and possiJbU 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh vear. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (vrep,^ a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised oy all {^audan- 

da), 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (pneribui 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom (or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prei>ared for (ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, playing, &c. (inter ' 

bibendum, hulendum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be forbearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esd^ 
To be of liberty to-be-preserved (eon' 

servandcB libettatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo fiud* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dweU 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go intending-to-oonsuU (consulturaa) 

ApoUo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium being left, Ac 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
( Ac, 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Romi conditft). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg (servati 

regis decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not pere ei v bi g it (to 

non seniiente). 
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EvausB. 
They eondemn him iffiilwiU hearing 
hun. 
60. I hay» completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

Bl. I heard YAm sing. 
I saw him walk. 

82. That only. 
And th^ too* 

By a good man U ia true^ but an 
unl^mied one. 

Literature, and thai too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave qftnine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we a2M wish 

happy. 
87. Somethingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 

Somewhat disturbed. 



68. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. JBsery opinion thatj &c. 
Every man who. 



90. CM^Balbus. 

91. One rma one w9Yy another anothr} 

er. V 

Different men run different way& ) 
Some run ene way, others another. 



92. The hett men altoaye^ Ac. 
Hidden snares are oiiMcyt, dc. 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to avoid, "i 

There ia diffUmUy in avoiding \ 

these. J 

He tuts the greatest difficulty in tus- 

94. He is too proud to steal 

95. I anned the greaUti forces I could. 



Latut. 

They condemn him unheard {inatuU 

turn). 
I have the work completed (optta aba» 

lutiimhabeo).36i. 
I have his design seen through (per* 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singing. 
I saw him walking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et is, ifque, tdemque. 
By a good man that indeed, but an un« 

learned one (a bono Ulo miiSUm viro^ 

sed — y or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(jiec ece vulgares). 
^My slave:* or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took away from me (mihi) ad care. 
That Medea (Medea iUa). 
Those whom we love, ^ same (eos^ 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure (neacia 



I know not what chance {neacio quia ( 

aus). 
Disturbed I know not what (neacio quid 

conturbatus). 
( Henry, Charles, John. 
I J^enry, and Charles, and John. 

ropirdon{qiuBcunque opinio). 



(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever, when the 
notion of every is emp^ic)* 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or otber 
ways). 

[ahua—alitta (or some adv. derived 
from alvu8).\ 

Each heat man, Ac. (optimusquisque). 

Each hidden snare, <&c. (but quisque 
may be used in the plur. when a auba. 
is expressed in this construction : oc- 
cultissim^ qutsque insidie). 

Each wisest man (doctissimua pdamu.) 

These are avoided wiih difficulty (diffi- 
cile). 
{DtMcUius, difficillime, when requlr- 

He suspects with the greatest difficulhi 

(difficilUme) 
He is prouder than that he {quam, td or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as gre8ii)aathegreatati 

I could (quam maximas potui oo- 

pias). 



il08 



TABLB or 



EhOU8B« 

96. A$ great a differenfle a$ there eon ^ 

jmsibly be, > 

The greatesi pombU difference, ) 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 
96. When I take my journey, I will 



When I Aove peir/bniMti this, I will 
come. 

When he it conu, he will tell ub. 

When you wi»k to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you tow, so mtIII you reap. 

I wm.do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What Mafl I do 1 ) 
What am I to do 1> 
What eon Idol ) 
YfhyehouldlrelaUJ 
Whatwwl todol 
What ehauld 1 have done 1 
What ought I to have done? 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does not ai all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unlees it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brcase, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in qutetion. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found xarcefy anjf thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound In silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 

ver, nor In gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to vfrUe vrith, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, Ac. 

(2) You have no reason (eau«e, 
tfion, need, Ac.) to hurry. 



Lativ. 
A difierenee ao-greai-^mthegreaiaat can 
be {(juanta maxima potest esse}. 

I am a long time already denring 0«a»- 



They toere a long time already prepare 
ing (413). 

When I SiaU take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I thaU have perlbrvied this, I 
will come. 

When he ^uUl haveeome, he will tell us. 

When you thall wiA to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you ahaumno. so will yon reap. 

I will do it, \£lAaUbe abie. 

They nothing else than laugh {mh& 
aliud quam rident). 

Q,uidfaciamt 

Cur hec narrem ? 

auid/ac6rem7(425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Dlceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuit •). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is «o just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum , . . .H est, <&c.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pro- 

dentior quamforiior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de qtto apJtur. 
I have nothing whdi I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo qfuod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, tdkleft 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, uho in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in sUver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, wUh tohich one may write (478). 

There are some who think (nibj. 

Sunt qui putent, <&c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry (nihil eH 

quod festint^, 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (tion ett quad, Ac.) 



• So, eatiSf par^ rectum, juttum, idoneumt optimmn, coMcntaneum, mtUuo. 
equJku, reetvuM, eatiue erat— fuit^fuerat. 
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(3) He was despised by them, Jirr 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(6) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are so good a$ never to 
sin. 

(7) Of atteh akind thatwe can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to 6e the whole life 
of man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
foolish, simple^ credulous^ Ac.) as 

to believe this. 

(10) Who am 1 that my writings 
• should be honoured thus ? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
forpeace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, dc.) 
for hamng done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &c, 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 
UO. In censuring them you censure 

me. 
til. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt. 

I congratulate jou. on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 
perish. 



Tliere is no living ple^antly. 

113. In addition to thts^ tie is blind. 

114. He Bccaaedldm of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him)^ 
fiaving done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems tnih^ 

out understanding them. 
Tou cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of readings he is at play. 



Latin. 
He was despised by them, iBho saw 

through him {qui with suhf.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, aui ameturi or 

quern anus. So, maignus est, qui 

anutur: or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never Bint 

(«*y.). / 

Of such a kind /or thUake of tofticA we 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than whidi can be (quam qus 

sit or possit esse) the whole life oi 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus I 
They sent ambassadors who should sus 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, &c, who did this 

{subj.). 

me miserable, who thought^ Ac, {qui 
with subj.) 

Quotusquisque est qui . . ? (with subj.) 
When you censure them, you censure 

me (9uum with indie.). 
There are many years when he is ]n 

my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius C 



^enerally 

quod, tantum vales apud CaTuni). 
I am not abused willingly {Itbenter. 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal bodj 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or interest) 
necessef est.] 
It canma be lived pleasantly (604). 
Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat, Ac. utr). 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

trayed the king (subj.). 
It (or 'this,' *that^) is a great thing, 

that (quod) he spared the conquer^ 

He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

Ju had done this {suhj.). 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nor vn 

derstand them (520). 
Tou cannot be rumed so as not to ruin 

others {ul non with subj.), 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat). 



t This fieceMeis ^notdadj, used In the neut. ^pcnder only. 
9 Vote commonly ^Hod. 



S10 
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Ehoush. 
bvdead qf growing tidk (as he 

might) he is growing poor. 
far from thinking thi», I hold, 

Ac 

117. And (but, Ac.) if <ftt* is mnted. 
Who, tkeyoay, wob kUUd, 
Who, asB. says, was killed. 
By uhkh, when we read Hum, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

s Take care to do it. 
B0 siciv tohti ot mind you are. 



Latin. 

He is growing poor, whereas he might 

grow rich (^umpMMQ. 
It is so far oflTthat 1 should think tfak^ 

that, &c. 

(Tantum abestut ut). 533. 

If v^iim. is granted. 
Whfonn they report to have been killed 
Whxm, B. reports to have been killed. 
Width when we read, we are affected. 

5 Beware of thinking, eavemOm. 
I Be tmnoiUmg to think, rwa puUin, • 
Gura ut facias. 
Fbc vttisi OT^fac s2s. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

i. When muBt him, her, tJum (A«, she, they), be tranilated by nci 7 and Am, ha\ 
U», theirs, by tutu? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb etand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 

2. When is the perf^ in a sentence with 'that* to be translated by the pregeni 

infinitive 7 (When the action or state expressed by the per£ is not to 
be described as aver before the time referred to by the principal verb, 
. C.II.13.) 

3. When must < should * be translated by the pretent infinitive 1 (When it doea 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 
i. When ai^ would, thould, ugns of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 
IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed ? (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronoufis? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 26.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the prepotUion gives a tranaitioe sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is Tor ' before a noun and the injin, to be translated 1 (No.) What is thft 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii.38.) 

9. What are 'as* and 'bvJt* often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. zx. 45, and 

43(a).) 

10. How is ' swh often used in English 1 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated? (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When 'that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am came * 7 (Perfl definite of the active voice.)— what, < 1 

was come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what prepon^ton is one of 

them often governed ? (By *to,' C. xm. 60.) 

14. When must ^that-^not* be translated by lU non instead of ni 7 and that tio- 

body, thai nothing, dc, by ut nemo, ut mhH, respectively? (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose: whenever, therefore, a * so' or 
'such* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng. fut. be translated after verbs offearing7 (By the pr«s* 

subj, C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into tho 
participial substantive. "It is stiange that you should say so." What is 
strange? Toutm^h^so. • 
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16. When are 'laAe* and *whkh' dependent InterrogatiTee 7 (After words oi 

atking, knomngt doubting^ teOing, Ac. C. xri. 112.) 

17. Does * may * ever itand for can? * might ' for eouid ? (Tee. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the perf, infin. to be translated by the pre», infnJ? (After mighty 

eoutd, oughlt Ac, when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are *qfyou,* *qf u»,* Ac., not to be translated after numerals^ aape^ 

latives, Ac? (When all are spoken of. C. xiz. 175.) 
10. Is an English niftttofilive ever used ae{/ee<trefy 7 (Yes.) Where does it then 
standi (Befoi^ a snbstantiye.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an a4f»! sometimes by er, de with a wubal. C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand % (For Aotr, or how-great,) When 

must 'what* be translated by 'iptam' 7 (When it stands for 'how ')— when 
by * quanhu 7 (When it stands for how-greaJl, C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are 'for ' and ' a* ' to be untranslated 1 (When the noutf that follows 

can be placed in appontian to another noun in the sentence. C. xxu. 

255.) 
S3. When must 'one,* </ico,* Ac, be translated hy dittrUnttivc numerals? (When 

they stand for 'one a-piece,' Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 
24. What is the substitute for a future wubjunctwe in the passiye verb ? (futurum 

ait, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care no< to use for it? (The part. In dus, with Hm, esaem, Ac. C. 

XXIV. 287.) 

26. What Is * that ' often used for after an expression of time ? (For on which, ; 

the abl, of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 
96. Is that which is in farm the present parUdpU ad, in tng*, always a parHdplt 7 
(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the parlieipial auhdanJtvot 7 (When it goterM^ or ia gmemedy in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
porlietpia/ avbkan^e correspond? (The Infin, and Genmd,) Can the 
partuxpial ntbatantioe ever be translated into Latin by a participle? and 
ifaa, by what participle? — (Yes, by the participle in dut: but the part, 
in duB must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the partiapiat 
nJutantive, C. xxvi. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'June* before an infinitive be turned for tran»- 

lation into Latin ? (Into the form * m, or are^ to be— J) 

(I hoM to do three more pages ^ Three more pages are to be done by me 

C. XXVII. 336.) 
aSw What does 'ietobe done ' generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does 'ietobe done ' always mean neeeeeity, fjtntae^ or intention 7 b (No 

C. xxviii. 336.) 
29. What does 'ietobe,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify neeesntyjjttneu, or 

intention7 (Ant. Possibility.) 



b This ie what ietobe done by all who wish to please the king. (NeceeoUy,) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {PotribUiiy,) 
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20. When must a pregeni partie, active be translated by a ptrfeet pariieiidef oi 
its substitute qttum witli the per/, or pluperf, nibjtmeHve? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. xxx« 353.) 

51. By what participle of a deponerU verb is the pre$. partie^ often translated 1 
(By the perf. partlc. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How ia*bui* (= except, tcnleaa) to be translated after a negative 1 (By nin 
or prater, C. xxxi. 451.) 

S3. When is <ai a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat.? (When 
the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. 'a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is *a<' to be then translated? (By apud 
or ad,) 

84. What does one often stand for? {Some one, allquis; or a eertain one, 
quidam.) 

36. When aa English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 
remember ? (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 
case.) 
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Ih what reipeet does a Torb agree with ita nominatiYe case? an adjective 
with ita aubatantiye 1 What Terba take a subatantiye or adjective after them in 
the nominatilyel 

[Verba of beeommgt beings •eemti^, 
With paaaive Terba o[fiutkmg^ eaXting^ duming.l 
In what case does the thing 6yieA«cft stand 7 In what case does tlie j^en<, Of 
person 6y wh/am^ stand 7 When should tlie pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 1 

4 1. When two or mora nom. cases sing, come together, in which manbtr should 
the verb be put 1 in what perwon? 

With dr-^t qmmr-twn^ in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and \b confined to the office of connecting 
•imtiar notions? ((2). 
% 2. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. eonjitnd, is some- 
times to be untranslated ? When * that ' is to be untranslated, in what 
* case do you put the nom. andW what mood the verb ? 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are foUowed by aec, with inftn, 

(1) YerhB terUiendieidedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with Infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with faifin. stands as 
theauft/eeQ, except 

Contingit. evenit, andaccidi^ > ^^^^^ ^^ ^„^^^ ^ ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the dass oenUendi admit of any other construction ? 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express priahing, especially opfo, by tUJ] 
fi 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac, are all sing, 7 When the substantlyes 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the oc^. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ?« 
I 6. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to qui^ 
qualis, qtumhis, qttot ? 



• That is, where in English we use *it* as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur, 

« But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should generally 
be translated (by vir) ; especially If it is an apposition. 
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Is the lelatiTe ever gcnremed in oow by a word that Is not in its own 

daiisel 
In wh^t respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In gerif 
der, number^ BBdperwnJ] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relative, and omitted in the prineipal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause ? 
What is the relative <wAa<> equivalent to? [* That vkuh.*] 
When the re2a<. agrees with some case of a nhet, expressed in its own, 
hut not in the principal clause, what must be done 7 [Some eaee ot 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
ft 6. For what does an Infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or eefUenee, in what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 1 [Id quod, or qtue re8:id ot re$ being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
% 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 1 (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a poet tense 1 [No.] Is the Jut, perf. ast<5/. tense 1 
[No.] How should * but,* or a rekUiive with < not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, noOimg, Ac. 1A 
% 8. In such a sentence as ' Tliebee, which is a town,* Ac., should uhidi agree 
with T^ebea or with town? When does lofticft, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent? 
9 9. When the antecedent has a auperlaOoe with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? Hb was trb nasT vsaeoN who did it. 
§ 10. How is < that* to be translated when it is followed by maif or might? what 
does it then express 1 [A purpoae.] How is * that,* expressing a purpou, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negoHoe word 1 
9 11. How is *that* to be translated after so, muh? what does it then express i> 
[A-eonsequenee.] How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in It 7 What is 9110 equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
* that by this?* * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for* that* when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How [b* not* to he translated before the imperoHve or eubj. 
used imperatively ? How ia^ae* before the itifin. and after so, <icdk,f to 
be translated. 



d Quin cannot stand for ci^ non, cut non ; but either these forms must be 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed (eujua ille vitia non videat ; or, qidn ille 
tftta vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
i^Mt, and ne, not. It does not thereforeitself oontom the pronoun ; but the nom« 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "Infuneribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f QtttTi must be used, if it Is, ' as no^ to . . . Ac.,* after a negative seatence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin ii{f, never ezpraaalf When thd EngUah ioL ez* 
presses tijmrpoae, how must it be translated Tn After what verbs la the 
iuf, to be translated hyuti with the subjunctiYe 1 

• 13. Oiye the forms for thai nobody ; that nothing, that no; thai neoer. When 

must that nobody ; that nothings dkc, be translated by ut nemo; ut nihU, 
Act 

• 14. How must < as not to . . . Ac J after a negative be translated 1 After what 

verbs when used mgatwdy, must^icm be used? Is wn dubUo ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubitaro means to hen- 
taU ; when it means to doubt^ the oee. with mftu never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. Nepos.J] 
f 15. By what coxijunction are verbs of /UtuIertR^ folio wed 7 [Bj guominut, 
which is equivalent touteo mtftu*.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other coxijunctions ? [Yes } they may be followed by ns, when the 
thing is BO entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by aoc, with infin.^] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs oi fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

• 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for informational [NS.] Which 

expects the answer *ye» T [Nonne.] Which the answer * no ? ' [Num.] 
4 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as a^ doubt, know, examine, try: itiMdotd^ftd, uncertain,^ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 1 In what 



c Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a pufpoM are given in the following table 
Eo ut ludos spectem, 
£ { ludorum spectandorum ) g^^^-a 

hudosspectandi 5 I Jam ^oin^ to seethe 

Eo ludos spectaturus, ' 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum {sup,) 
i The general rule for the use of ui, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command {except after jubeo); adotee 
efect; decree, 
f (2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or ti'eaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as «uc^ so {tantis, taHs, tot, ita^ 

adeo, sic), 

(4) All pttfyoffa may be expressed by trf. (Crombie.) 

Obs. Moneo and perstuxdeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace, and m/.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely &uU 
something is so, 

) Thus his preface begins with "non dubito/orc plerosque," Ac. 

k "Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant.** (Ces.) 

1 But nB appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne, * Estne hoc HU 
dicto atque fecto Fimbriano simillimumi ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

m Obs. If you have any doubt whether vsho, uhieh, vhai, is a rel. or an inter 
rog,, ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before you 



games. 
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sood must the Terb be put in wnteDees that stand aa the om. to a pr»> 
ceding verb 1 

S 19. How must *tDkUher* be translated in double questions? how *or?* Ji 
* whether' is untranslated, how may * or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question ? [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatience, that the answer must be 'no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

§ 20. Go through I nuiy go^ &c. I might hate gone, Ae. lean doits lemtld hao4 
done it; J ought to doit; I ought tohact doneit. Translate, I ought to do 
Uf omitting ut, I mat bb decxitbd. How is the petf, injln, generally 
to be translated after mighty andd^ ought 7 

9 21. How is the case of a substanttye in appo§HAon determined? When wrte 
or oppidvm stands in apposition to tiie name of a toim, does the verb 
agree with urha^ oppidum, or with the name of the town? 

f 22. Hb wishbs to bb thb first. Hb bats that hb is bbabt. 

fi 23. ThBY may bb happy. Wb may bb mUTBAL. 

I 24. When may a rubstantive and prepo»Uion generally be transla^d by the 
gen, ? [Ana, When the prepos. joins it to another substanUve.] How 

MUCH PLEASITBB ; MUCH GOOD ; SOMB TIMB. 

I 2S. What do you mean by a partitvpe a4j. ? Wliat case follows partithe adjec- 
tiyes? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or aolua) stand when itgoyems k genii, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of 
deecriptton stand when it ha» an adjective agreeing trith it? By what case 
is opue est followed ? What other construction is there with opus est} 
Thbbe is ko kbed. What nebd is thebb ? Thb top op thb MounrAiir. 
Thb middle or thb way. The best op the wobk. The wholb op 
Gbeecb. 

9 26. What case do adjectives that signify defftre,&c., govern? What ease do 
participles used adjeetvody and verbals in ax govern ? 

ft 28. What substantives are omitted after to he? It is Gicbbo's pabt. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accusing, d^c, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, 4r6., govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
nndforgettmg govern ? In what case may a neut, pron, stand with aecu- 
sore, admonere, dkc. ? 

ft 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to tohom it is of import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan 
tioe : in the aJbl,fem, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
<(f importance expressed ? how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed ? what case of the personfeeUng do pudet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
ttaises the feeling? 

ft 30. What adjectives govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
simUis take the gen. ? (w.) 

9 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or against vhom the action is 



rauliiy and obviously answere it. * I don't know who did it. < Who did it 1 
*I don't know who did it.' Therefbre who is here an interrogative. 

10 
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done^ or the feeling entertained? Mention the chuBses of reibs tiiat take 
the dot, [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi i 
Imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; mmandi et irascendi; obseqnendi eC 
lepngnandi, regant dativum : quibnB addaB, 

Jnvideot nu6o,ya96oque, fm&ci|g^eo^pare9, 
OrahdoTf eatxilior^ studto^ fTMiieorqae, voeoquej 
Do any of these take the ace tdao ? By what prepoaitions may vertw of 
€amparing be followed ? [By cum or ad.\ How is togtiher to be trana^ 
lated after compart 7 

[< TogeUuT* may translated be, 
After compare, by * inter w.'] 
What verbs of acbantage and dioadwmtage gOTem the aee. ? ^ tbbb at* 

■HS MS WITH DBATH. 

[He OtreaUnB me wUh doaik shonld be, 
In Latin, thrcaUno deaih to meJ] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the ace, onlyl which the dai, or 
aee. 7 
I 32. What case do mm and its compounds govern ? What exception Is there 7 
MenUon the compound verbs that genendly govern the dot, 
[Moot of these compounded with 
Pro, con, subt 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de, 
B.e, pro, super, e.] 

I 33. HS SVBROUNDS THI CXTT WITH A WALL. Hs rAESBIITS MM WITH A 
OAELAND." 

§ 34. What verbs govern two datives 1 What case often follows mm where vs 
should put the nom.? How is ha»e often translated 1 Mt namb is 
Caius (239). I HAvn a cow. I havii six cows. 

I 3S. Do neuter verbs ever take the aee, 7 Explain, oUire honores. 

I 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verbs take tteo accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of appoeUion to the other? 

% 37. What does the abL express 1 In what case Is XhQ price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abL to express the price, preHo being understood? 
What adjectives alwaye express price in the gen, 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead of 
miitti and ifu(^brit 7 

t 38.. What case do verbs of abonmding, Ac. govern? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac., take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose? What case do fungor, Ac 
govern ?o In what case is the manner, came, Ae., put ? 

f 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes standi 
in appoaUion to the voe, 7 



» Mlhi coronam, or me coronft donat. 

<» In the phn^ *potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the^oi. only is 

found.- 
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S 40l In what coat is the agemt ezpreflsed after the pass, verb, when a, ob, is not 
used 1 ikfter what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
/ am beUeved,^ Mention some verbs that have a pa*8, conatrvdum (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. v\f, pat^.^ when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hops hb will bscover (use /are ul). 

I 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the poM. 7 Can a paaa. verb or partld- 
pie take an ace, of the part qff'eeUd? Wb havb walked xnovoh (trans, 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. < Caiue videtnr, 
dicitur, Ac, ease^* or ^pidetWf dieituTf ^. Galum, eaeeV 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to vfien 7 in answer to for haw long 7 
How do you express the time in or within which ? How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qftar? How are ante^ poat, used in 
this construction 7 How do yon express a point or space oi future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 How do you express the exad 
time 6y or against which a thing is to be done? Thbeb txabs aoo. 
Tbbeb tears old. Abovb twenty teabs old* (307, f) Thbbb 

VEAB8 AFTEB RE HAD BBTUBNED (310 (a) ). 

9 43. In what case is the town at which a thing is done, to be put? In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither? in answer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply 1 In what case do 
urba and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 1 

S 44. Decline 'grieHng*^ throughout. Op wbithto a ixtteb. I am to sa 
LOVED. Go through, I must wbite. Go through epiatola aertbenda. 
When must the part, in due not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332)1 We mvst spabb oub xitemies. At home. Fbom homb. 



P Hihi creditur, I am believed, 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed, 
nil creditur, he ia believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are bdievad, 
Yobis creditur, you are believed, 
Illis creditur, they are believed, 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of nofua 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old" 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 



^N. 


Dolfire, 


grieving. 


G. 


dolendi, 


qf grieving. 


D. 


dolendo. 


U grieving. 


Ace. 


doiere. 


grieving. 


AbL 


dolendo. 


by grieving. 



The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peooot! ioa* 
mnlant quod doUre Intermlserint' (have intermitted grieving). 
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HoMB (after a verb of motion). Ihto tr> covhtbt. Fhok nn ooini- 
TBT. In TBI comrraT. On the obound. 

I 45. What kind of aentencea may be tranalated by partidples (344) t In what 
caae do a noan (or pronoun) and participle atand when the noun or pro» 
noun \b not governed by any other word 7 What ia thia called 7 

f 46. Hb oavb thbm thb coumtbt to dwbll IB. What doea the part, in nc* 
often expreaa 1 What doea the part, in tbu often ezpreaa 1 Ezpreaa * to 
have a tiling nuuUf' in the aenae of eotwtn^ it to be made. [Fadendnm 
eurara.] 

I 47. What participle ia wanting in all but deponenta and nenter^paaaiTeat 
Hatibo lbft Bia bbothbb. [Relicto fratre^ Jir quum reliquiaaet fra 
trem.] 

f 48. Mt owb rAULT. Tbbib owh rA vlt (373, a). When «— aey, aefa et are to 
be tranalated by ^paa and a personal pronoun, in what caae may ipm 
atand 1 [In the nom. or in the caae of mii, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him, Aw, Aer, ito, thein in a dependent aentence, be tranalated 
by ttti or mnuy even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal aentence 7 By what pronoun must him, her, Ac, be 
tranalated, when mi or »wu* would be underatood to mean the nom. of 
ita own verb 7 Doea nnu ever relate to the aeeusathe ? With what pron. 
ia thia very common 7 Which gen. pi. {itm or •*) ia used after partitivea 
(372) 7 

I 49. What is the difference between < it qui pugnat,' and 'kk or iUe qui pugnat* 
(376, g) 7 Which of theae three pronouna ia to be used when he, him, Ac, 
ia without emphaaia, aimply describing a person or thing befbremgniioned 
or abaiU to be deeeribed by a rel. clau8e7 By what etrn only of *ii ' can 
hU, her, their, be translated 7 [Ane, By the genJ] Of two thinga already 
mentioned, what pron. meana the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
meana that <f youre? Medba illa. Diadnguish between hie, iate, ille, 
referring to different objects. 

I 60. When is *any* to be tranalated by^uif^uom ot vUue? when by^utf? 
when by quime, quUibet? when by alijuie quiepiam? Doea guiequam 
ever follow ei (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a* sometimea bo 
trandated7 

f 51. What prejix do interrogatives often take 7 what affix? How ahould 'o^ 
vaya * with two superlativea be tranalated 7 

f 52. When are the pronouna that, thoee, not to be translated 7 When they 
atand in the eeeond member of a comparative aentence for- a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When qiumi is omitted, in what caae ia 
the following eubet. put 7 What caae goes with comparativea and super- 
lativea to express the measure of exceae or dtfeet ? How are the Eng. (ft* 
—the {^by how muehr-^ ao muciC) to be translated 7 « 

f 53. Is the present ever followed by the hnpeif, eubj,? When 7 When is the 



• ' He wounded hlmseU;' se ipse vulneravit ( =: ipse, non aline, se vulneravit) : 
ae i[p«t0ii vulneravit (=se, non aZium) vulneravit). Hence tpM iatobe intha 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it ia opposed, or 
with which it is contraated« ia in the nom. or in an oblique caae. 
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Eng. prea. generally tnmilated by the hBJLfyture ? By what tense is ths 
per/, defniie often translated ? [An», by the ftUure perfect.] How are 
assertions aojtened in Latin 7 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 1 What conjunction \a often omitted after veUm^ ^. I havi 

LONG DESIBED (410, a). 

I 64. Is the per/, eubj. ever used as an vmperat. ? What other tense is some* 
tunes used as an imperai, 7 By what tense are questions of appeal^ or 
questions for cmentt to be translated 1 Ir hb has Amr thiho, hi crvis 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] If I have aht thing, I will oivb it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] Ir be SBorLO bavi Amr thiv g bx would givb it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : btU mxuh more commonly ^ si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had Airr thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] Ip 

BE BAD BAD ANT TBING, BE WOULD BAVE GIVEN IT. [SI quid habuiSSCt, 

dedisset.) How is *po$aibiHly without any expression of uncertainfy* 
translated 1 How is * UTieertointy with the prospect of deeieion* trans- 
lated 1 Howls *un£6rtomfy without any such ooceasory notion' trans- 
lated 1 How is * impossibility or belief that the thing is not so,* translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the othei 
to prefen/ time 1 When the consequence haB* would haoe,* how must 
yon translate the jditperf» indie, in the conditional clause? With what 
tenses may si take the indie? With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive? 

I 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the sUy. 
pres, 7 [Yes ; 'iSi quid habeaty det^ should be always preferred to ^Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wiU not be 
realized,] What are the conditional forms of the subj, 7 When should 
seripturus essem be used for * should have written'? What tenses of the 
ineUe. are used for the subj. in conditional sentences 1 Is si ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the con- 
junctions {oTaUhough7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam* with iiuiie. ; licet 
with subj. What is quamvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 
[Bowever mueft, koweoerg with subj.] What is etiamsi, and what mood 
does it govern ? [Even jfi even though s with indie, or sutj-] Do any 
other coi^unctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum, vt^ with 
«iy.] 

6 67. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively^of 
dot,? of dabit? daret? dedisset? daturus esset? 

I 68. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the prindpel verbs stand ? [In the infin.] In what mood wUl 
the verbs of the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narraior^ but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the amdilion or the consequence^ or ftotfi, may refer to a pati^ ox future 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the sic^. the sentence Is generally In the 
oMigiia oro^, taken in its widest sense. (See % 68.) Thi% however, does not 
hokl good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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MbJ.] In obliqoA namtloii what U often omitted 1 [The verb or paitldL 
on which the infinitiree depeod.] Inwiiat mood are qumtumtfcr tamper 
Baked 1 [The rabj.] In what mood are quedumt ef appeal asked 1 [In 
theinfin.] When questions are thus asked in the «ri^., may Inferroj^a- 
Hvm be need with the it^biA [Yes.] In what mood is tlie eharffe ex 
pressed with giiorf ? 

• 89. When may the pru, and peif, snbjimct. be used in obHque nafmtien^' 
•ten when dependent on a pad tense? Inwliat moodwffl remarks 
Hand that are the reporter'e not the tpeaka'ef In what mood do tho 
veibs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
dX^n\!^\Siinfn.eitnij.f With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
pUedl When may thepret. and paf. aitfrf. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the.lmp. or phiperf. May the imp. or pbtptrf, be 
erer used, when the general rule would require the pnt, or penfJf How 
are the ooe. and infn. used with nif in direct narration (473)1 

f 60. Mention some words, phrases, Ac., with wliieh qui takes the subj. 
[Jut. Alter wwn^ in 'sunt qui,' *erant qui,' Ac., and ^er negoHoe and 
wUrrogoHot sentences, nana^ nXMl, Ac., ed: qinMut? an quuquam ed? 
quohaquUque ed? Ac. Also after adntnt quit twn deaunt qui, Ae., and 
rimilar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

f €1. What mood does qui goyem, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mood does qui take after quippCf utpote? ahoaye or geae- 
raUyl What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to td with a 
permmal or poeuntoe pronoun? Mention some phrases with wliich 
qui has this ibree. In what other cases does ^t govern the subj. (484| 
485)1 

« 62. When does quwn take the vndic. f What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the impeif. or phipeit 1 
[The subj.*] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)1 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Voeab. 
68.) When are the pree, taidperf, mdj, used with uHnam? when the 
impeif, and pUipeif, 7 How is * not ' generally expressed after utmam^ 
dwnmodo, Ac 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood lathe verb 
after antequam or prhuquam expressed 1 When the principal verb is in 
the/tit, in what mood or moods may the dependent verb bel When 
the principal verb is in a pad tense, in what mood or moods may the do- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the eubj, always be used after antequans 
priuequafn? 

P 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( =: unHl) take the inctteoHte? when the «u6» 
hmetivt 7 What mood do they and gxtamdiu alwajrs take, in the sense ol 
a» long a$? With the adverbs meaning a» eoon as, how should the Eng- 
lish phipeif. generally be translated (514) 1 

9 65. When is thai expressed by quod? What dass of verbs are followed by 
quod ? What mood does quod take 1 with what exception 1 

1 66 What was iheftrd of the month called by the Romans 1 on what day did 



t But the indk, of repeaiid actions. 
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the Noliu fall 1 on what day the Idc 7 In what months were the Nohm 
on the »e»erUh? How were the days betweeA the Katmdt and Nona 
reckoned 7 days between the Nonet and the Ida? days after the Ida? 
Give the rules for each case. 

f 67. What may be used Instead of a eoi^juncUon and per«ma/ or demonUroHm 
pronoun 7 Mention some drcumloeutlons for the imporativt, 

f 68. Was a taUrHum a coin 7 How many taterea made a 9aterHumt What 
Is the meaning of aaUHvum with numeral adperbt? Is ttitoriium d^ 
cHnable In this construction 1 How may the value of HtUrHuAi dodOf 
eeidie$y Ac., be got approximately (647, note *) 7 

9 69 Give the division of the oi. Explain asta tuurcB. By what other name 
WQfl this mto of Interest espicsGodl 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC. 



Woidi in Italiet are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

— — »— to which the mark is prefixed, are to be looked for in the 

Antibaibami. 
Df. and C. stand respectirely for the Diflbrenees and Cantione at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) itand reepeetiyely for the DiffiNrenoee and Cantions of 

PaitL 
*, \ after a word, mean that that word ie to be the finrt or eecond word ie« 

■pectiyely in the elanse. 
', y, mean that the word ie to be the lait, or last bnt one (respectively) m the 

clause, 
r./. mean that the relatire clause is to be placed first 
0. «• that the sentence is to be translated by the active yoloe. 
I means that the word is to be uiserted in the relative clause. 
^ means that the word is to stand near the (head a) beginning of the Beu« 

tenoe. 
» means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as posBihl0> 

near the middU of a sentence, 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
a & -— c i kdicates that the order is to be retained. 
ab Xhm indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ * mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 

Wordi in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the directiOQ in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 
" prefixed to a word, or to several words, in 9paeed printing, means that it or 

they are to be omitted. 



• The pupil will there find, not the word only, bat the phrase of wtaloh it forms a 
psrt For other words a dictionary must ^e used. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



I- 

ON THE OBDES OF. WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence^ the subjecti 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. i|a«0 pneeat; appUihu obtemperat— 2. Ccnnuiudo est altera natanu— 
3. Hlabent opinioziein, ApolUnem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or othef 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
dyes precede the substantives tu which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporia gravUatem et dolorem aiUmo judicamus. 

(6) 1. MmerHna civitae.— 2. SyraeunuM Philiatna.— 3. lUfiqua viln iih 

satuta 
(e) 1. Sui negotii bene gerena.— 2. Sapientia prope aiilgiilariB. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, dec. 

HelvetU UgatoB ad Ctuarem mittunt. Cet. [Su alto exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things ezistingi 
or actions done in it. 

CeaaraixKtf I«esnaiioa<lmoii<«m«liiraiiiiiiIIUapaM^^ mnarunjlm 

tsmgua peiducit. Cm. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Yeniebuit ad Eiunenem, qui propter odium fiiictnm oculis ex ejus eaoii 
capere Tellent. C. iVcp. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does menM or ankmu denote ths mind with all its passions, emotion^ 
Ac. ? (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by ^ any bodily sensa^ 
tion.i Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a yalid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in effluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient fi>r your arrwal. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their haggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from hamshmerU. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from hamshmeiU. It is one* thing to sini another to 
throw the hlame up<m another. There is no doubt that Philisttts 
the Syracusan Q>) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de* 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties ofhlood, 

1 * By the body.* > Sea Ezampub. * DL 1109. « mUiu»fuU, 426, (5). 
• 38. 

5. OCr Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vail* 
ety in the collocation of words, what ve efiect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusuahaess of position is the great principle on which the emnhaala 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions &yorable to emph»* 
^8 because ** by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the dauae is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice rersL 

0. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : {h) the predicate by being placed at 

01 near the hegtamng of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri J7ni<ut.— 2. Semper oratonim eloquentias moderatilx 

fiiit caidUorum prudenUa, C. 
(6) DSaeet tu quidem quamdiu Toles; tamdiu antem velle debebi% quoad t^ 

qoantnm profidas, non posnitebit. C 
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• 

10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
uloees the sentence. 

Eonim, qui exacts seta'e moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. , 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasisi 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
1. Amicum sgrotantem visere volebam : habUat autem ille in parte nrbia 
remotissiml.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duzisset : daxerat autem consul ille in JEtoliam, ut sci* 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 
comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 
greater than theirs. « 

1« Quaeritur an is, qui prqfuU nobis, si postea nocuit, nos debito solverlt. C. 
2. dam perspicuam omnibus veritatem eontinet propotitio, nihil ihdigd 
nqtprobatumia, C.-^. Iris nunquam non ociperM aoli est. fiisn.— 4. Sim' 
ilea parentibua ac majoribtu suia filii plerumque creduntur. C 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause, 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentias rooderatriz iiiit auditonxm pmdentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quanun adspieiet baccam ipse mm- 
([uam, C— 3. Erudito homini esse ego iratus, ne A cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne tittUUmem quidem doUrria ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes 6 a, it is & rather than a that receives prominence. 

Hirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius' is gomg to follow the 
example of Cato, Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of ^bad health. Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : ** What\ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ fi>r imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. P will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die' for their country are 
quoted-with-appiobation.* We are looking impatiently 'for the 
arrwdl of Cicero. I fear that he will not^ undergo the danger 
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willingly.' I could not follow* such an exompfe, even if I wished 
it (13) 3). ^ He is always* hringing me into danger. I fear that* 
Hortensius* will not ward oflf the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die hy his own hands. How few there are who" 
have altogether* satisfied the e^^cUUioM^ of men !^ 

K How are quettions of c^eo/ asked in oblique narration? [460, (c) (2).] 
> Pro pairid mortem or morU oceumbere, * Laudare, *Dt IfiS. 

■ Df. 1109, (14). • Ex omni parU. 



§ 1 . Position of Attributives. 

16. (d^ An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive; but (h) it receives moretby 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in roatris collega tnua, amictna togt jnarpwred, in aelli oure^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jaoet inter saltua satia clausus in medio campus 
herbiduB aqumutque. L. 

(6) 1. In miaeriam naacimur »empUemam. C— 2. JEdui equitea ad Csnarem 
cmnea revertuntur. Ctu, 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attru 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, 80 as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barharorum uno concurau v£m maximam proatravit. C. Nqi.-^ 
2. In iia pemicioaua eat error, qui ezistimant libidinumpeceatorumqueom^ 
niitm patSre in amicitii Ueentiam, C— 3. Milea quidam parum abiiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod iUe perieuhanf aublato ad ejua conatum 
Bcuto, vitavit. C€B9, 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 Ory§ar makea the position t^fter ita subatantiye the luual po8iti<ni of an attri* 
butive ; that before ita aubetantive the more emphatic one. This opinion aeemi 
tu me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, ** aedebat in roatria coUega tuns, 
amlctus togft ptajmreSt, in aeUk auredf coronatus," (Cic Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the afUectiyes purpU and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and cftofr ?— In this aentenoe, however, purpuroA and mt 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed' by a sli^t pause. 
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(#Vvin htr dimne birih and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenia "j 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie durind. > NU, ab ortu et divind progenie.^ 

(3) Ab ortu dvoino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confinea the poaition after the firat to the 'familiar atyle i* but it 
occura even in the Orationa of Cicero, and ia, I think, the beat position, 
when the second aubstantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Plifl..iL 
33. ** Std arroganiiam hominia inMoUniiamqut oognoaeiU** 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ^and* (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

- very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Inaula eat Melita, aatia lata ab Sicilift mari perieulotoque diajuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibua officiia dUigenUr a me $anetequo aervatis, dc. — ^3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac foHiauB reaiatere. — i. DominM eaae omnium rerum et modo- 
ndarf deoa. 

21. Ohs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mUii capere licet variarum curarum : * 
jucundum and fructuih are here emphatic, rmM capere Ucet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, *nunc tandem Ucet 

I jucundum ndhi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capered we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia, (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An aceerUed pronoun la emphatic, and to be ezpreaaeJ.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune" (20,8) ? Thick" clouds are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
intc pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



3 This sentence (wic) is in Cic. Tuac. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
dMnd to both substantiyea : a aupposition which OreUi appears to counto> 
nance by not oondemningit. 
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hunger." They believe that they shall derive great^ advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me ddvice boldly* and rashly." Fired 
with anger" and amhitioriy* he^ heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.' 
Which" advice" they' received with ascJamaUans, He' did many" 
and rash" o actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius Las made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see (pL) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

> * that flatterera* have easv" access" to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu. 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua trga Luceeium benignitas. C. Tanta fult m eattrit capiendit cderita»t 
ike. Cat. Halesini promultis et magnis suis-majorumque suoromtii 
rempublicam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac. C. Pro hae, quam con^idtis, 
ad eonMervandam rempubUoam diligentit, <frc. C. [Obt. tfu inaerUan ^ 
Ou rdatvBt dcmtt,] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUtiad. 3, 3, * hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occaHonem liberandi Graecis dimit 

terent.' Kerefortuna is emphatic. 
(fi) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed either 

by ai adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus /ttnditf trajectus. £#. Consules— regibus exactia creati sunt. 
{b) Ingratus est, qui, remotia testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsus, Don 
instantt PompejOf negavit eum vincere scire. Siut. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeritas est videlicet jforen/icT<a/£9. C. liSiquebeMadhibiia ratio ceiait, 
qald optimum dt. C. 



^ 2. 26-29.] DEFBin>BllT GBNITITE. 389 

t Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so^great merit towards^ the 
state,! he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
Mrith such courtesy' towards all,i that no naan was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e •> I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.i If {Ego^ si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi' were o£fered me, T would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' fied. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such*' an opportunity of suc- 
c^ess' by your-own laziness ?ii I fear that I shall not^' be able 
to recompense'* you for your so-great benefits towards" rae,« 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 m with ace. ^ appeUare, > Say; *v(uqf8V€heourteti^(9b\,), See 

D. humanitas. Choose the word that is nearly ssajfabUih/, < Use qui 

nan. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, s i. 75. 9 Df. 153. ' rei gerendm, 

» See BATTU. ^Dt 1109, (9). *' tcanpradanu. u SeeD.^lgno- 

via, W Df. 153 " gratiam* rtferre^ " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

Huju» antem oraHonU dilBfillitts est ezitnm quam pxindpinm htvenire. CL 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substanuve, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitiye, 
1. Fortistimi viri magnitudinem anvnU desideras. C— 2. Themidodk 
vitia inmrUiB cdatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C iV«p.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hmninum satietate nostri discedere. C— 4. Hujm voa 
canimi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esse 
patiemini? C. 

1 Not always : e. g. huftuxex. animi magnUu^rum admirans. C. Nep. !i. IQ 
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Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men/ 
than to endure* ^their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opinions are gradually weakened.* Who would not praise othis 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things 1 I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for* the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired hoth* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed** that 
year's* deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will fi>llow^Mhis year's cheapness ^ prooinbiw. My 
TuUia's weak state** kills^*me with o anxiety. 

> mtdmire. * Say ; 'opinioni of commencing life.' Should it be itUau 

atoM, or mta» inienM 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 Ddd. p0ulatinL ^ despieientitu 
•Pt.1. 156. CI>f.lld9(9). TSayi <of hunanUiinga.' • qmanr^ 

him. * SummvM. i« eonMtquL ^ Pt 1. 290 (d). » liii6eetIB- 

taaoorporiM, ^ exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses* 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

1. Piaistratus primus Homerl /ibrot, cmifUmm antea, sic disposnisae dicitur, 
ttt nunc habemus. C— 2. Ssepe honiines raHonan^ bonoeontUioa dHa 
immortalUnu datam^ in fraudem malitiamque eonvertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin. 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonil, in camponun patentium aequoribua haMiante§, 
( =: quum hab.) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt C— 

2. PerdUis {x=z licU perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se^sustentare 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita prcelio uno accidit Yestinorum rea 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se defenauri ( ss til dtfend,), L, 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial danse.] 
82. ° My reputation being lost, nothing^ remains* but that I 
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should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours* 
offered to me for* having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselvesp ©there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your ^aZ^A, which is now re-established. p Can 
any one cure a body, that is worn-outP by such'' labours 1 
Who doubts, that such^ opinionsy so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up ?' The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 «tAfl» aliud ■— «m. « See I. 83. ^ *ob. Say ; * on account of the 

republic saved.* * cave. See Df. (1), 118. « C (1), 10. • tampenUm. 

T vduatuM : the Word for dd which refers to the superiority of age. D^. oanH- 
quw. > Df. (1), 93. 



§4. Proper Names. 

88. A proper name generally prdbej^^s its apposition. 

1. Ex prepositio : Ha syllaba : • litera. — 2. CaiOf vir clarisaimus. — ^3. Lemnos 
insula. 

84. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejtu doctor Plato tripUcem finxit animum. C. (because the ^fu« refers 
to Xenocrates in the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysiuo 
{that wmdnfut pertan, Dionyaitu). 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection^ to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged^ athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper, I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is sufiering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and oohe who has deserved extremely. well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your ^ business to be« 
seech the conqueror to spare the ^ of Pamphilus, your host 
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Your connection' Rutiliua swore that he owed his J^e to me : his 

father' Niunantius^ would not beg CsBsar to spare mine. 

1 Df. (1), 19. s hit/trio ( «■ * atage^player *) implies BOmething of depreciatiOD. 

SDf. (1), 2. ^deBtraari, {Lw, vir. opt) ^qffinia. 

f The accent oybt father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words, 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the 6ther at the 

end of the clause. 

1. Neee t tita ti g inventa antiquiora sunt, qnam votuptaHs. C. — 2. Errare 
roehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera 9aUire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second.. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^] 
(h) Or both at the end S '^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUimalorum memorift torquentur; 9apitntea bonfipraterUa, grati re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C (a 6— a 6.) 
(a, &)Multi in amicU parandia adhibent curam : in amiciB tUgendia negUgentu 

aunt. C. {ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupidi/a/i&tcffprincipum etvitUa infici solettota civitas: sic amendari 

et eorrigi contiiuntid, C. — Z Metuo ne aeeUrata dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie. C. {abXba.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

dba. Not always : e. g nihil aemper ^fioret : mtaa auccedit atati. C, In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. 'another* 
might generally be snbstituted for the second substantive, *€na* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man ^ssi*cne man kills another,* 

1. Virvirum legit— 2. EKdomo indomwn xnigrare. — 3. IHem ex dUeir 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab—a b will indicate that the order is to be retained i a b X &a that it is to h% 
reversed. 



46. 41,42.] SBCONDAST EMPHASIS. 24^ 

Ob9. The inverted order is called CfUcuTmu^ and i» the/iooiirifo form for an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 

copia ve riorum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam heUi 

glcriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 

jnstissimo i^eZfo antefero. C. 

Exercise 8. 

[Ob9, When * o ne' is to be omitted (o one), * an other' must be trandated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— • Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by oti.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures" can assuage* present evils 
(^ahxha), I confess that the judgment of the generality^ differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion^ which" you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The^more diffiqult it is to acquire a 
kmwledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle oin us 
the desire of knowing* o them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted^ another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
(ah — a b). Do you ^^ t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence ?■ (a > X i a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it « t h e n true that "one poet 
always envies o anot h er ? I by Hercules had rather be condenm* 
ed* ilian acquitted' by a sentenc^^ purchased by bribery (86, 2). 

> Stdare, ^ vuJguM, * * dUtmtire (a qui re). * wppUdo^ qffleereF, 
• Dod. iueri: or I. 374. ^ Invert. I. 30 (cQ. t * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habm^^ Ac. ^ cogrioscere, 

» I. 38. 10 See J jdgment. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of toords occurring in two 
clauses, 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
iact^ the beginning or end of any graiqt pf wcrda is a slightly emphatic 
positiozL 



M4 * SECOIVBAST BBIPEASIS. [§ 6. 4d-4Sy. 

1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in GrecU 1 migori quadam vel copia, rel 
gloriA floruit. C— 2. Coeliua talis tribuniu plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
dvium perditonun popularem twbuUniamque demmtiam \ a senatu et a 
bonorum cau8& steterit libentius. C 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. BoHUy ubi primum nostros equites conspezenmt, impetu iacto, oderiter 
noatros perturbaTeront. CeB9.—2. Quern^ ut barbari incendium efiiigiflBe 
videnint, telia eminus missis, inteifecerunt. iVep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunctioa 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is not the subject of the principal sentence also. 

L Hie etsi crimine Paiio est accnsatus, tamen alia fuit causa, damnationis. 

JVep.— 2. i?o7nantpostquam Carthaginem venerunt tum ez Cartha- 

giniensibus unus, &c. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
tenbe by the proper case of iSy ea, id. 

I. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se auddre. ( When Hannibalf toho vxu remdmg aa an exile with. 

King Prusias, tnefud, dc. he «atc{— dc.) C— 2. Boiot^ petentibua 

iEduis, quod egregi& virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent 
concessit. Ctes, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his repuiatim. Dk> 
nysius^ having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (jpZ.) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite' Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* °tlio latter used to get an o^^i^i^ by walking. 

^^(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he "used to devour litera 
ture with^that wonderful* person' Dionysius. 

»« Shan have done.' • Df Pt 1. 18. * t^is, * AbL AbsoL 
' qpiid quern deveraari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest ' homo 
mlrifieiu. 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est ^ 

47. Sunif when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [si 
^exists:' 'there is.*] 

Est homo mortalis {man tt undoubtedly mortal). 

In e8t neceese thereat* is emphatic ( = * £• abtolutdy necessary .**) or 'must in* 

faUibhf: 
1. Non videntid se cupere, quod fugitiyo alicui ant gladlatoxi conoedi«tf 

necesse, C— 2. Se esse tertimn iUmn Comellum, ad quem regnum h^jua 

iirbis pervenire easet necesse. C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence Is it not placed after enim, autemf <frc., except when it Is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam divitiae honori esse coepere, Ac. C.—2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetis esse, C.^3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C.--4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C— 5. In eoque colendo sita vitae est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existencei 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat esse, C— 2. Defensum negei ease. C— > 
3. Ctuos equidem credo esse, dc. C— 4. Ut socios honore auctiores velii 
esse. C. 

60. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUahle participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te esse Hberatas: per te esse recreatass latrocinia esse depuisai eeat 
adeptos » operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus esse videatur) — all in a 
email portion of one letter (Epp. ad (luini. PraJtr, lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti. 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est. C— 2^ 
Quae tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati anUponenda est. C. 



^ By DO means always: omniratlone tueare^ ut csw quam beatissimos rclft 
Kpp. ad Qnttat. FraJbr. Ub. L 1 . 



246 PRONOTTKS. § 8. 52-^5^ 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of p&o- 
aure, is hlamed' hy many, Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
olject with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their commanH' should be as happy ^as possible,* I 
believe that the boy is a liar.' He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false* man 
*is not to be believed upon his oalh. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.'' Are you' ©then going to feel affronted at 
this ? They teach ^ us, that that opinion should be given up. 

1 Dod. reprtfundere. ^ To be placed over othera, prcseast aluK, Indie 

* To be under any body's command, In cuJum impcrio erne. ^ I. 410. p. 144. 

> nundaXf a4j. ' mmdacittimtiB. 7 ret. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

h 
4. SuaviasimaB tuiB littens 



a 

1. TuflB Buavissimse llttera 

2. Tus Utters suavissims 

3. Litters tus suayissimae 



5. Suavissims litters tus 

6. Litters suavisaimre tus. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There maybe two adjective pronouns and an a^jectiye : e,e,tuum hoe 

auburbanum^ Gymnasium. C Z>e. Orat. L 1, 21 (eftcQ. 
(a) Examplta qfform \{uihich is the English order) are : in hac nostrS actione 

(C. De Orai. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis {Cca. B. C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C ad Fam, iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsclar& epistolk (C. 

de Fin. U. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, (^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 

^s after the first adjective. . 
Oraasua Ate et co}icre<tt« aer. C 

Exercise 11, 

55. Do not pester othat excellent man with your threatening 



§ 9. 56--59.] PRONOUNS. 247 

letters. He never answered a single word' to my verykindly 
expressed^ letters.^ I cannot but' return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^of youra 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain* that great reputatian oofyours. You must take 
care' lest your, so-great reputution should be endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way of accom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopic- 
larity^ of mine ? 

' JSuUum unquam verbum, ^ humaniaaimuB. > Df. (1), 18. 

« Pt. I. 75. ' cmjgre. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued, 
. 56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows tho 
adjective. 

Optimus quiaque : altiasima qucs^ptc flumina : quinto quoque vcrbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis tuo quamque rem nomine appellare. C. 
67. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means ^aoTtu that landdnaTM^ * aonu 

we know of? 
(a) 1. Interim Agylliua quidam vincula laxavit. Nep,—2. Sed audio majorom 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quosdam cives imperitos, sed non mtdioa. C. 
(c) Otium prestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten« 
tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

69. The ilJe of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Oba. Not always : e. g. iUam acerbissimam miniatram Praetorum avari- 
tiae calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. Frair, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUwn. C. Xenophon Socraticus iUe. C. 
I. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus iUe^ qui, Ac. C— 2. Omnis {Z2a vis et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipater iUe Sidonius. C— 4. Mno 
sarchus, auditor Panaetii UUtia tui C. 



248 PRONOUNS. [§9. 60-64. 

60. AUpds in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place.* 

Bene dicere non habet definUam aliquam > regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Obi, Aliquia is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it meana 
' tome ai aU eotmU^ ' aomt if not much :* e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poets 
duzerit aliquo tamen prsemio dignam, &c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliquia diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C — 2 Si 
kujtuce rei ratio aliqua, &c. C 

(6) 1. Ejus iacti, si non bonam, at aliguam rationem aiferre. C.~2. duid 
mihi — tamquam alicui GrcBculo* otiOBO etloquaci — quaestiunculam— -poni- 
iial C— 3. Timide tamquam ad oZi^iteTn scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

06*. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person ; 
e.g. "cum quibua ie non tuum judicium §ed temponem vinda conjunxo' 
runt." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, aUi olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L, 

63. (a) When ipse with a case o^sui stands for Mmselfy &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (J) when there is to be 

particular empJums on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de ae ipaum prssdicare, falsa prsesertim. C— 2. Non egeo 

medicine ; mc ipae consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum nUfU ipai antepono. C 
(6) 1. Si quis ipae aibi inimicus est, &c.— 2. Ipai ae curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipae follows : si te ip6e contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom, 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any other j* aliua ullua is more common (I think) than ullua 
aliua: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any * or * oiher. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
cxtimescens nm, &c. U. 

s In tvnua aliquia this order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
Te. g. alupda unua pluresve), or the aliquia is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[* The ^famous,' 'the^great,' ^c., to be tranalated by iOe.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium ^of yours (53,/?) 
to the c> fa mo us Academy and Lycaeum. Every body lovea 
himself.^ Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does it ^ t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the ^ g r e a t Plato 1 1 must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god <^ o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended' ^the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ab X ha). Do 
you ^ t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made^ of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,^® but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward^ if not a great 
o n e . * * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*^ to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ©or other? 

1 Longe anteponere, « I. 363. Begin with ipse, « I. 399, b, 

* peculiar, propriua. To be due, deheru ^ quisnam. * to attend a person's 
lectures, oMdire aUquem. Turn the verb into the passive, ' vjaa heard by him,* 
7 quidam, ^ efflcere, ^ ex, ^^ * no nature compelling.' ii if 

with no {rum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.* (See Ex. 61, b,) w Say ; 

<of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to iff, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : {b) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per Uteras certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern Ule in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. 
{b) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 

potentissimis regibus Infertur, MOkridate et Ttgrane; quorum alter, <&& 

a 

11* 



260 THE SEUiTiyji. [§11.67-^71* 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qid =3 
the demonstr. t^, with et, nanif igitur, auteniy &;c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hence ' the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' vfould 
ha: Epaminondas, enjiis ceUberrimi imperatoria in domo, &c, "The im* 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam wimortaltai Graecl 
retulenmt. So: *a cUy wAid^' qu8B urbs, dc. — ^the dty he first visUed^ 
quam urbem primam adiit. — ' an opinion wMch^* qus sententia, &c., {dig 
and opinion being in appoHiion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 18. 

69. In the same year Cumce, a city" which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountwn which was full of ^our 

constant* enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you will' keep the many" and very beautiful" promises^ which you 

made me. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme," who had dared to export corn ina famine,^ 

was scourged' with rods.* 

^ To be in possession of, temre, 3 Constant, sempUermu : to end tbo 

sentence. ^fore ui , > . * mirifl/ee, b Cymcewa. > virgia emdL 



§ 11. The Relative continued* 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by t/fe and a relative 
clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
80, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timaso mundum ledificavit PIatoni8<2eti#. 
(6) Q,u8B perspicuam omnibus veritatem contlnet proponHOf nihil indiget ap« 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tributa Tiz, infaenru Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C, 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a noiiii- 

Qative. 

Senatus ille, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, imiL'> veram speciem liomam 
senates cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quideniy que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum : (iwd tamtn^ quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morosit^s senum habetaliquidezcusa- 
tionis, non illiua quidem justas, aed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, veroy enim, igitur^ 
cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 
follows. 

1. QtMB auUm secundum naturam esaent, ea sumenda et quadam sestima- 
tlone dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Q^i igitur adolesceus, nondum tantd 
gloriH proBditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, ia ed 
existimatione, eHque-SBtatesaltavit? C.—S. Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores aliqu& gloriit priestiterunt, u student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qum ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, (&c. C. 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. means that the lel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v, that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ©ofyours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,* who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jied away secretly. 
(r. /.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
buried with military honours, (r./.) Will therefore* that Lu- 
cilius,* who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, Jly 
away secretly ? (f*f') You are .therefbrei driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a, v,) 
We have scarcely com* enough* for a month. Let ^those 
therefore 1 who have kept back their com, be fined a 8um-o£> 
money .3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fuL), will obtain. 

^Ijoxiere, *Say: 'whichmay be enough for (*ih') a nionlh.'^ Sop 

example(7I). ^pecunta. abU 



262 INTBEEOOATIYBS. PBSPOSITIONS. [^ 12, 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. Interrogatives, 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in au indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 
the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 
place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quieritur, cur doctissimi homines de m&ximls rebus dissentSant C. 
(6) 1. DU vJtrum sint, necne sint, quasritur. C— 2. Quidl AUxandrum 
PA«r0ttin ^tio ammo vizisse arbitramur 7 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly* thewholeheaven* filled* with 
the human race 1 But whether thesenumbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates* 
was asked,* whether he did not think Archelaus,*the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cclto of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (h)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence* usually** is. 

• 1 Ramshom says : complere^ to fill completely ; impUrty to fill what is hollow 
empty ; ojrplere^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad saiietaiem dicitur completumf 
expletum: r epletum estyquod exhaustum erat^ ut fossa: oppletus adtw 
perficierrii r tft rtus^d ijft rtuSyCO nft rtusad spatium inierius pertinent, 
^ex, * deinceps. < ' Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' {^ndj.), 
dc, quarere ex aliquo. ^ coUoqui cum aliquo, ^ UticensiSj adj.— 60 

Ariminensis below. ^ Ldbet interponere, 8 c. (1), 21. Df. (1), 60. 

B nimiajiducia, ^^ * is wont lo be.* 



§ 13. Prepositions. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenits) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands* between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either ol them is emphatic. (Z>) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 



^ 13. 80-84.] PREPOSITIONS. 25a 

fa) 1. Magnil mm ciiri atqne diligentU scripsit C— 2. Roman! Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cumgaudiOf quo prope metum res fuerat. 

<6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
e. g. qud in re; quam ob rem i edde causd. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre« 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quo9 ad soleret, referendmn censuit. C^-Z Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, landari a se, &c. C, — 3. Socii putaodi 
emit, quoa inter res communicata est. C.~4. Res, qtUt de agitiir. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, se, nohiSy vobis, ftu 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qua, quihus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

I. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quiJbvMcum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.~2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) quA 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noll adversum eos me 
Telle ducere, cwn qwbua {opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent m «uum cuti^utf tribuendo. C — 2. Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignis non sunt comparand!. C 

A preposition is sometimesjseparated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim, 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et discipllnam jam antea minuebamus ; poti 
vero SullsB victoriam penitas amisimus. C. — 2, So : poti autem Alexan- 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

beseech, implore being omitted. ' 

Nolite, judices, per yos farhaias^ per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, !!b pr»- 
■ertim quos ego pro vestri salute suBcepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you {ph) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
^good to you. As to* him, in whose o hands* all" power* 
isolodged,Isee nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apK ^scholar in oreceiving* this nerveless^ 
and effeminate* opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian || 



S54 coNJimcnoMS. [^ 14. 85-89 

oMserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 
a certain limit,* beycmd which, ^they say, we ought not to 
advance* Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^° nor in 
those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power^ ' wont to 
arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is pn^rly'* required : 
for to what expenses that matter'* has already advanced, you see 
in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 
a matteri concerning which I have || fished oufagreat deal '^ 
from Hortensiufl. 

I FUtm with sabj. (ut omitted). > Tlie simpio relatire. > cfe. 

* To be in any body's hands, penet aUqtum esse, Dt (1), 106. * ad 

aliquid 9€Ui» docilem M pnebire, - f enervatua. " muliebru. * mo- 

dumadhibdre, }^ amdUuere rempubUcam, ^' dicendL ^ reeie. 

^ re§, 1^ midJUL 



§ 14. ConjunctioM. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
ety ac, atque; vel^ out; sed; at, verum; nam^ namque, etemm; 
fuamohrem, quapropter ; ita, Uaque, sic, dec. 

1. Id itlt ut andivit, domiui reverti nolnit. iVcp.— 2. Htde ti paucos puta^ 
tis afiBnea ease, vehementer erratia.-^. OmanentarioaqwrndamAruloidtB 
veni ut aiiferrem. C— -(iSs m tubordinate MtUoieet.) 4. Atiliaa Regulna 
— ^ $entmHam ru diceret, recusavit. C— 6. Gtorgieo Leontino tantua 
honoa hubitua eat a Graecia, §oU ut ez omnibua Delphis non inaixrata 
Btatua, sed aurea atatueretur. C 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaquet H aut requietem natora non qusereret, aut earn posset ali& quadam 
ratione conaequi, facile pateremnr. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita ease, quam est id exigman? C, 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest* I am 
oome to recompense you with some retpard, if not a great oone 
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(86, 3). When he heard this,^ he uttered the name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises^ I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you ©then think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience^ 
it will be all over> with the army. Though Caius*^ owes his life 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, li) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some* reward." If therefore (87, li) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward^ upon me. 

^ Actum 6996 de, • 



^ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igUur, with esse. 

* 

90. Oba, JgituTf tamen^ ergOf deinde, pr<Etereaf iiaqut^ take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially,, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, iiaque always takes the first place, 
igitvT never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enimf 
zgitur, take the second place. 

1. E9t emm effectriz multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C— 2. Sunt m»r 
UfpA clariora — indicia naturae. C->3. Id CMUm est p^fectum offi 
cium. C 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or tmwi, nwm, nem^^ 
nihil quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 Q^^9mim est^ &c., occurs TVmc. iv.*2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
ddered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the extMtenct of the 
thing or to its nature, " duo minus recte dicatur quid enim m^, mhil enim 
eatf nulla obstdt ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturii verbi mm, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur imo accentu : sed ubi significat vert 
e»M, exstaref attrahit interrogandi particulam.— Clui quserit, quid e9t enim? ant 
szspectat responsionem nibi^ess^ vel nihil alvttde98t; aut cm.re9ve!r9 «£f, dvbitaL 
Qui interrogat, quid enim m<7 de certo genere rei queiit, y^ intenogationif 
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1. Dkmium ul miiAqvod Mntio. C— 2. iVtUt <f< tniai aliad, quamobreni; 

Ac C— 3. Qui* e«< enim qui, Ac. 1—4. iV«mo ut igiJtwr^ qui. 

03. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand hetw^eea 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a)^<xAae4fiettrilludeffidtur. C. 

(i) 1. Poat vero Sulla tietoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitus nmfwiinwflb 

C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus: pott enbn Oaytippum non est 

disputatum. C, 

94. Sometimes eH follows a preposition and its case, and thua 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

AJbtAt^ €fi«m interfectus. C. 

95. Quoquey quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to)~also throw aiUenii enim, igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoque mwm proconsuli Imperium In annum prorogabatnr. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the afiection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
muUo fore cariarem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video autem, Ac. — '-Num vU igUur audire, &c. 7 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a praenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjurati- 

dum, plehiscitum. 

1. L. quidem Philippua gloriari solebat C— 2. Rem vero pubUcam.—Z. 
Juri»q}iejurandi.—A, Rogationlbus, p2e6it96 tci^. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary' religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel.' For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vl intentA, nen hoc etse, vel prortue nihU ease. Nam tota vis contlnetur uno 
i-erbo quid, — ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, qusB verbum eat enditicnm 
Domini oo^junctum habent." ificmd, Titra. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :' for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done 1 You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind* there is need of; for © w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yon 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state 1 o W e waver'' and change o o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :' for there is no rapidity* which can come-into- 
competition* with that*° of the mind. 

* To be salutary, scUtUi ease > qitidem, * laudo id quidenu 

4 ammu», ^ unvm ex omnUma nuu^me, * proapieere with dat. 

7 labare. " ceUrUaa, contendere. ^^ The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non, Haud. 

100. (a) Non (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {li) Non (hand) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergOy 
igitur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Nrni paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C— 2. Otli 

fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxatio. C. 
(h) Non igUvT de improbo, sed de callide improbo qusBrimus. C, 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi iribuiaaei 

Homerus, nin jam tum honos eaaet eloquentiee. C. 

102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminonds, non Leonidas mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quid bestiffl? non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vulnera red- 
plant? C. 

103. The place of non in the case'of e^^, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis)* 
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1. Hi 1NM, qnoBlam Ubere nm Ueei^ Iwdte xogant, Ac. C— 2. Regrolo non 
>%ctf Jupiter metuendtts, ne, Ac C— {¥97^ there is aniUheM^ tht non 
prccedee ih^ antWietical wnrd.} 3. Non modo-^noti deterritas, sed— 
eoncitams est.— 4. Hanc epistolam cur non muuH velim, causa nnlla 
est C. 

104. The place of non is optioQal, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quia or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est iaa. C.~2. Nihil est, quod Dens 
eifioere nan posait. C— 3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse oogator. 

a 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have m^^ all* my fortunes/ unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been hanished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ©did Caius°do? did 
not® he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity' unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : 'for my so-great labour.' s Ask the question with nan, which la 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. s See Dod. ddictum. 



5 17. Comparatives, ^e. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connectqtl 
by qvam oflen precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fuit agris, quam urhi, terribilior. L.— 2. Maris subUa 
tempe9ta»f quam ante promsoj terret navigantes vehementiua. C— 3. Kx 
multis judicari potest virhitU esse, quam cEtatiSt cursum eeleriorem. C.-^ 
4. Themistoclia nomen, quam SoloniSj eat Uluatriua. C— 5. PompejnsfulC 
reeHtuendi met, quam retinendi, etudiosior, C.—B, .Fhcere, quam eanaret 
vuhion. fccUiue est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Qnum in omnibus causis gravibus^ C, C<B9ar^ initio dicendi commoveri so* 
leam vehementius. C, 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an injin, or sic, ifa, &c. 

1 . Te, inquitf Appi, tuumque caput, Ac, L,—2. Hoc te nno quo pOBSum, ni^ 
modo, filUa, in Ubertatem vindico. X. 

109. If inqtMm has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

I. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, cceli, palatum {id tut Ennitu) 
non suspexit. C— 2. Paddeianui^aliquis hoc animo, vt narrat lAicUiua^ 
Ac 

111. So ndhi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
existimo, (all four with or without ut,) qiueso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi erede^ sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravitRomam, td opinor^ L. Cottd etL. Torquato Coss.— 
3. Nolite, obsecro vo9y pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse dlscessus. C 

Obs. Credt mtfei is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the * believe * is 
then emphatic. Thus, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— Cic. ad Att, ziv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igiiurmihi, PUmce, omnee, Ac— Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ^it. ^My return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.^ Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii^ed to ®their camp in more complete disorder than the 
^^ui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes* a harder <>thing to perform a promise than to 
make it 1 You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had noj . 
let this lucky opponunity slip through your fingers.* Terrour^ 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate' 
yourself at length,* I beseech ^y o u, from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united' you. 

1 Rarius wJUrdum quam wmmmquam ease memento. ^ See Hahd. 

^ fHiifitihiex WKfrnotxpectotar^, For at onlmo otSms read esanliMcto 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



WordB in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

kl Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 

their clause. If the word that follows il is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
• This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the ' Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 
I This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 
t This mark means, that the acHve voice is to be turned into the ^pamve, or vkt 

versd. 
Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end^f the volume. 
Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 

volume. 
C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac« 

tical Introduction, Part I. 
y. M refer to the Vernu Memorialea at the end of the volume. 
M. L. refer to the Memorial Linet at the end of the volume. 
jT^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the < Practical 

Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 
fgr Words in' the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 

lation of the Latin to be usied. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in fipaced printiog. 



PRACnCAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PEOSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(O^t connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where in 
EngUsh toe should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
quiy qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnstor pedestribus ezercitibufi pnefuit, et praefectus dasais res 

magnas marl gesait Qtiot ob cautaa ( = atqtie ob eaa cauaofly * and 
for thae reoBona *) pnecipuus ei honoa eat habitoa. 
(5) Namque omnibua unua inaulia pnefuit. In qud ( = nam In e^) po- 
teatate Pheraa cepit, coloniamque LacedaBmonioniin. {Nep, iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic t^, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie. Hie, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on < is,^ the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi' 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether w ahould be retained, or this conatmction with the relative uaed, 

dependa on vaiioua conaiderationa. Thua in Cic. Glaent. 7 : Po$tremo 
untUf qui erat reliquu» DinuB JUiuB Cn. Magius est morhnia. I* fecit 
heredem ilium adoleacentem Oppianicum. Here the ^ it ' ia retained 
becauae a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. ThiB connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
ft quum, postquam, ut, tM. 
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6. Reddita inclniwniTn ex spdmicft bourn vox Herculem convertit. Quern 

guum Tadentem ad Bpelancam Caciis vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
davft fidem paBtorum nequidquam inyocans morte occubuit (Li9.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this suhorcUnate 
clause (which then stands first), and either ' » ' is used in the 
cither clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {vhom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen Jumy 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {uhom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(ft) * A man by who»e treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not di»> 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {tohoat treachery if I had not discovered'in time), (I should have 

been ruined by i£)J 
(e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt uQ.fugltivo alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sitnecesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 

* Non vident id se cupere, (guod H adepti sunt) fugitive alicui aut gladia- 

tori concedi sit necesse.' (C»c.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is^ &c., quiy quum ejus^ &c., 
gut, quum ez, &c. ; but qui^ quum — / cujus quum — / ctd quunif 
&c. So not qui, si ejus, dz;c.y but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan. 
der died at Babylon, <> a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, o a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive <> for a 
longer ©time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — ^Hia 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain' because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil^ in death, ° for that if any sense remains 
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after it^iit ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 
The powerj of conscience is great, and those who neglect i7, be- 
trayk themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine^ both of duty 
and of morality :•" those ©therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion,® but when he was returning thence, p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by rmmdua except when the meaning is 
universe. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbia ierrca or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingUy or aocidii ? « reservare, d immature, 
• perdere, t civis, ^ 8 Dod. interficere. h Part I. 161, 06«., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vie, k indicare. Express 
both ipse and auiis. Pt. I. 368. i disciplina, » Say, *of living well.' 
^ personam stisHnere. ** in potestcUem redigere, P Use rel. adverb. — « 
9»^cipere, 



(On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. GemmatiOy or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux^ crux inquam misero et erumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio (ijtara(pogi)j when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) NihUne te noctumam prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, rdhif timer 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senates locus, nihil borum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

3. Conversio {arti(rtgo<p^), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilisB nihil te moverunt, timer populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium niMJ ^ &c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Quwlegemtulit? RuUus, Quts majorem partem populi sufhragiis pro- 
hibuit? RuUtts, Quis comitiis prsefuit? RuUus, Quis decemviree 
qnofl voluit renuntiavit 7 RuUus, (C.) 

5. TraductiOy when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
clauses. _ 
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(a) Bom ta homUum appeOai^ qui d fuiflsei homo, nnnquam tarn cnideliber 

¥itam hommU petissec 
(&) dai nihil habet in vUd jucundios vUd, is cum Tirtnte vUam non potest 

toUere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (nolvawBtrow), the using many conjunctiaDSi 
L e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas^ et amicum IsBdebas, et tibi ipsi non consolebaa. (C.) 

7. AnnominaUo (nagwofioala) is the antithe3is of words of 

nearly the same sound. 

a) —at eum non facile non modo extra tedunif sed ne exXn ledum qnidein 
quisquam videret. (C.) 

(b) Hanc reipubliciB pestem non paulisper repHimi, sed in perpetunm earn- 
pnmivolo. (C.) 

(c) Ezpetenda magis est deeemendi ratio, quam deeeriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. *0f*oi6jmnorf when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioreAtvroi'. — ^Both occur in tiie following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Yicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laoMwXor, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
(i) Alii fortuna felidtatem dedit : huic industria Tirtutem comparavit. 

10. 'Jrrid^ttoy (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur haec, judices, non scrip ta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimusi- 
accepimus, legimus, vermn ex naturft ipsi arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti somua nt, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (arrtfutaPolti) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Cltda stultus es, eft re taces ; non tamen quia taces, ed re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (iTtavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) lit eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloqaentissi- 
mus Scevola haberetur. (C.) 

18. Gradatio (xXtfiot) is the mounting up as it were from one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GrectsB fuit penes Atheniensesi Atheniensiam potita sunt 
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Spanfats; Spaidatai snpeniTere Thebonif Tbebanos Macedtfnef Tice- 
runt, qui imperium GreciaB brevi tempore a4junxenmt Awtftm bello sub- 
actam. (Ad Hermn,) 

14. l^oaifinticig is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
aud suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De noBtro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicex^. (C.) 

15. Dissolutio (aavwdnw), the omission of the copulative coo. 
junction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, cuatodiri, ad aenatum addud juiiit (C) 

16. Correctio (htca^o^wrig) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Yivit? immo vera etiam in Senatum venit (CL) 

17. Duhitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tuistud ausus ea dicere, homo omnium mortalium— -nam quo te digno 
moribustuisappellem nomine 7 (C.) (Here is also opovu^iefif.) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures.) 

(Litteris detector.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a ;^oung man^ from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration<> of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVKRSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the. most certain hope of immortality. [Com* 
PLBxio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Teaductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
^what is the foundation (|?Z.) of ^all literature? [Polysyn- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. \^0iiOi6n-ivnw, ojuoioralst/roi'.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? [*Aytl&nw.] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 
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tangled by -pleasure ? ['Arti/tnafioli.] I do not enltirate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gbadatic] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired ibr 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
roe' with thisy ^ a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 
thing but virtue and learning? — What you have pursued—; 
but I am silenty lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusatian> [*Affvw9nw.'] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ^ and 
comforts o a m a n . [Coerectio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and afibrds me my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life f [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obUetare. Cmnp, DM. oUoetaHiO. b Dod. piMr. • 359. <i Dod. 
vthiM (2). • honedUtvnvM, t * of new things.' Should * things * be ex- 
pressed 7 C. 5. r expeUre, 483, (2). h convieium faeere. i imma 
V0ro, I * amongst.* 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ousinhisbookonAttica*, that the Athenians, 
having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 
80 high a value* upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they notX)nly' sent him many presents in return* foi 
it, but also raised*^ a statue^ to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when"* 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 
ceived * the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded^ with 
the most splendid honours. 

* AtUeot onim. b < because (I. 516) they had been praised.' Since this 
clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 'i 
Why 7 (I. 460, a.) • * in a certain ode * {carmen). When * a certain * means 
a parHeular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it shoald 
be translated by quidam. When certua Is so usedj it implies that onejuu good 
rcasona for not being more explicit : Quotiee ego eum et quoTUo cum ddore wU 
inooUniiam certorum hominum^—extimetcenicm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use cerhta, unless the meaning is, < a certain one^-^you knoa 
pretty toeQ wfdA (or whom) I mean ' d < To set a high value on,' magtdjh 
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cere. Adapt this phrase to mean, * so high a value,* • Which pronouo 

i»ho uld be used for the ' that ' of celebrity 7 (I. 381, h.) f Not only— ^t also: 

bere simply, et--et (both— and). 8 ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

siinuLacrum or atatuam ponerCf locare^ staiuerCy or {Nep.) constUuert. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 7 Witli what distinction ? (Dod. 
f mago.) k * to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed ; 

* it is not therefore wonderful;* for 'that* use *i^* «. m *When.* Does 
tlte * when * do mor« than simply dale the time 7 (See 1. 489.) n edfaeuUaU. 

• received— tmd tpere rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom« 
Inative case, it is bett^, as a general rule, that they should both be in the samo 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning reeeioed into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase na *tobe loaded, presented, Ac, with 
gifts.' ^^honJoribus mactar< (C»e.) On the derivation of this word sea 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note <i. 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*^ the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^^ his || accusers' had 

warned them beforehand^ to be on their guard,* o telling' them 

that he was very powerful* in speaking, and possessed such** 

ability! and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^appeal 

the better. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alicui^ 
or alicui rei, fdem derogare or dbrogare. ^ * render it suspected to ths 

judges.' « Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of ' jS^o cr a • 
tes*a 9peechy*"~* his accusers* letltbe: * the accusers of Socrates,' and — *hia 
speech s' placing * the accusers of Socrates ' first. d To warn beforehand, prm- 
TMM&re. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, sibi cavere. f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a ^forJ 8 T^be vert/ powerful, plurimum posse. b Such, t% 

«a, id: repeat it before ' dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a paiticiple : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
with disdain,*' accused® Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ^ accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance«ofhis innocent grand- 
son; and the chest floated>> to the island of i Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened>^ it (r), and learned w h a t h a d 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos a f t e r him." Nay, they even» wor- 
shipped him as a god ^ a f t e r h i s (j?) death. 

* Since it ia Ufi doubtful which was her right name, what word should be 
used for ' or 7 ' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) h < being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for ^rtfwe^* that means to refuse a pleasure^ whether a einftd one or 
not. Dod. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 
(1. 201.) d apud. * plane, C. 9. f «ncZii<2er«, implying to put tniOf 
and there shut up, often takes the ace. with ui: but also the abl. AnUmiu* or- 
wuUeoin eelld ConeorduBindtuU,~--pteneoraHonem in epittolam indusis 
indudereaUqutmin cutto diaa. (Cic.) ^fetre cpem. h, deferri (ad), 
i I^ 140. J I. 489. k Dod. aperire. i rea. » To offer any body 
the throne, dtftrre regnum alieui, ■ * from (de) his own name.' • Nay 
■—even: ^[uinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived* 
"with* Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that« rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not Jiave done,^ if he had approved-of i that 
opmion'J of Teucer's, [that] * every man's» country is™ wherever 
ft^M" well off > 

* Not, qwum Ulysaea, but Ulyaaesy qunrriy &c, I. 489. i><as it is in the 
fables.' « 1. 128, 130. d apud, • * Feminines in o (as edto, 
CalypsOf DidOi Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in Us {edius, DiduSy Sap- 
jphu9)t the Latin gen. oriis Ifelng less common. Tbie dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in oni, onem respectively.* {2Sumpt,) Ramtihom adds, that Ceesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onia^ oni^ oruTn^ one, 1 1. 227. 1 1. 381 (6). 
• non itafacturuM, i I. 441. k Ddd. amtentia. i quiaque. 
«L460((r). "L 460(6). •< I am well ofi;' &en<s m< mi^ 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound* opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms,' namely,^ 
' that it is more difficult toJind> men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insoleht,*' and are puffed up [with pride] : bul 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdfiOdMn (ad-modum, *to a degree*) is <very* with acijectives, partidpleti 
«nd adverbs. b graoia (weighty). « D&d. aentmtia. < A4j. fii» 
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tidUamMj but see the next note. * ExperienUa in the best prose wiiten ii 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is usub^ or \u%u rerum; rea; tempua^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also experientia,'] Hence experierUia docd, and the like, should not 
be used, but Umpua or rerum unu docet. With rerum unu the a4j. quotidianus 
should be left out. [Yirgilhas 'opi&utgu an < a experientia parcia.* Geor. 
i. 4.] f * declares to be true.' r videUeei as the second word, 

b jyiff, 93. Ddd. inoenire. i Dod. pUrique. k Inaolaacere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use vnaoiUnJUm fieri ; aevnaoUnter efferre oxgarere^ Ac (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On ike Theogany of Hestod,) 

Of all* the remains* of Greek literature that are now extanV 
none in my opinion^* is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot^ be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,^ and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b *AU-^ahieh* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of* seel. 165, h.) b monumenta, • aupereaae: *now,* 

hodie, d Dod. aerUeniia, * Theogonia, t Relative pron. ff Omit 

( not :* using naque-^neqtu with the ablatives. b argumenium, i rea, pL 

k I. 385. 1 cauaa, » * to be to-be-preferred.* part, in dtia, » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in i9, not tbita. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis {not poematibua)» 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by* which he meant, not, as very many' 
subsequent'' [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning' of the word, ' space ' in ioMch 
no matter is contained,' For he says that 'matter' was not 
created till ctfterioards* To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power i matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing] would have been created. • . 

* I. 381, b, b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

you understand (or mean) by a wise man? ' quern tu vntelligia (or intelUgi via) 
aapUniem? • Dod. pUrique, d Simply pottoi. * (See the flret 

ttooi of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aigniJIeaUo, 8 (which is empty 
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(Mciftit) of an matter.' ^ eopuUUriXt tei§, i Where toe wpm the 

rabetantiTe in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative proBouns 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally need a pronoun 
only. So also when we use another substantive with * sueh^* or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * this prinee' wers 
used in reference to ^AUxantUr* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prinee* untranslated, and say 
'ftfrhe.' J *nor any thing.' What word for any (thing)? Pu I. §60. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate** and per- 
plexed' inquiry, whether the soul remains* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls, • Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement with 
swiney^ he should differ from Uiem in this single respect,^ 

2. The Stoics allow i to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal) one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he^ may perchancei^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was* Agamemnon. 

1, * Ajnid, h perturbahu, ^ implicattis. ApermaMre, • 'whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] soids/ 
f nefae. ^ * since {qtiumy I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' i> *by this one thing.' 

2. I trUmere. J Dod. contmuus. k Forte is * accideataUyf* except after 
n^ niei| num, ni, eequid^ where it is the regular word for ^perchance,' Here use 
fortoMe, 1 *had been.* 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !* I know for a certainty,^ that I could 
not find* a beginnings* for ray letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive.* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
me9 thre^ years ago'> at Ferrara:>» except that* this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day after my seizure.^ 
I was cured not only by medicine, "» but also by bleeding," by* the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only l^it^ 
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scribedp for me himself^ but also made up« a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaUacere. By what tense should * lam weU * be translated 1 b < cer- 
tainly.' Both certt tdo and eerto ado occur. The diiSerence Is thus given by 
Hand: certe seto means, *U i» certain tfuUIknow^ eerto •cio, *X have a 
nertain kiunoledge of the thing stated.* Which should be used here 1 ^ Dod. 
invenire, iprincipvum, • more wished (opto^iw) by you.' i qualie. 
s • drove away from me,'/«6rtm aJngere^ dUcutere. h Ferraria, i »i«i 
tpiod. \ < Mild/ rrutis et remieeuM. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' dseedit. {C):ab aliquo diecedU, Krebs warns 
against reliquit or deeeruU quern, Doletus quotes a fibre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized m^/ corripere, (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ".) » Tiudicanunta, pi. ^ muno sanguvnie, » de, 
V * To prescribe ' (of a physician), rcTnediOj medicamentOf &c., pr(sacriberey pree^ 
cipere (Ceb.) ; prisacribere^ or morbopropanere {Nep.). ^ Muretus uses eonfieere 
ac eandimare {qf which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo dihtere^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should^ 
die by his own hands® rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion*" was false ; [and] 
asserted,* that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
brave f should be hoked-wpon^ as cowards,* and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure whal 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity y^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Now J this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. * * it was commonly {vxdgo) believed.' b I. 191. « * To die by one's 
own hands,' necem or mortem sibi conscvscere^ mortem ox vim eibi inferre ; rn/mtts 
ttibi afftrre^ &c.i d Dod, ferre: choose the verb that means *to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' » pronuntiare> 

i» *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' &c |^ Non mado is sometimes used for non modo nan, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare, 

t ^l^seinterfcere, ee'occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) «c tp«um interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
S) : Craaaum attapte manu interfectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Qulntil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
of Clcero^s, cum ipae aeae conaretwr oceiderc, (£>«&#.) 

12* 
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ivbfla the owUiff daue is negatWe, or equiyalent to a negaiivoi and botk 
daiMM have a oommon verb ezpxeeaed in the eecqnd. Thue 

Not only not but not even ; or^ but scarcely. 

wmmada J •«« f»— jirfdcjii, 

(eedvix. 
Should the * furf ' be inserted or omitted here 1 i igruwiu. (Dod p. 234, 4.( 

2. I dodre. This passage in tlie original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It»wiU be a useful exercise to translate it botL 
ways: i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AriatotU^a view ataied hff 
iha wriier, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (neqm) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' dbc. Should equal be translated by taqmrna, 
cBqtiaUa, or par ? (Ddd. aaquna,) i autam. « *an effeminate weaknesf 

f«iotttt£et)ofsouL' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices,^ which he perceived'' 
them to have employed* for' moving^ and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neqtu) only was-^but also introduced.' b acer, « sing. 

4 i. d. not of nnj particular artifice or artifices, but indefinitelUf such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 7 I. 476, 476. • uH. 

tin, 9 veraari, ^ entkymemOf aHa. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!*' 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your lett^rs arrived.* I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* a«d communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them/ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language,^ the recovery! of this excellent and religious prince* 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"* [aJiiction']y to 
see^^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood! 

L • ( sad' and bitter* to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Ntwarra. • * which 
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althon^ Ac— yet' d 'To arrive' (of a letter), aftrri, It being tlwayi 

brought to the receiver.—* Till » What mood 7 1. 607, 608. • Am vopert 

(yesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391 

E ( To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), ataiuert often with ne or ifai- 

EgoautemBintvMdubiiaiUnuaiG ttatuo et judicOftuminem Ao&uifM^ 

4kc. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 122; run hoe ita statuts»e8,—U-^aeharuin.) h ita. 
i aalua, J * that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, Ac* 

k ( To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' dejdorare guicl.— the e f f e e t {iDeeping) 
for the c a u 8 e (a pergtuuion ffuU the thing i» hopeUaa Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Ciesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use duperare, desperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) dc aUqttd re. 

2. I * with our great evil.' » * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' • Active voice.-^Vtic/vt par^hre. • * This 
one thing remained to— France,' Ac 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tainly islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a' most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright •» in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature )] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning* the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, i and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* Dod. antiqwia. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
i>e translated thus : ' Antiqui acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in which they flourished has long been past ; vetareaj inasmuch as they have 
ttved and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b < Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

« aancte rdigwaequt vivert. Remember that this whole passage Is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the vndter's. I. 460. 
d inter ae. • I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautifuly as ap- 

plied to objects that please the aight? . [I. 212, note v.] f diUinguere. 

^ properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon difierent parts of it. 
y^nittt difuao htmine ccalum. (Lncr.) i * there.' ) * all [things].' 

kjlabellOi^L ^venJtilave. Ut awn purpurea* ventilat aura comaa. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to adberproee; but as it is a representation of poetiedt descriptions, thin 
18 perhaps permissible here. » hlandvri. What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
1« Ancient authors are not agreed* upon ;he reasons^ why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed td this or that god. For some asseit^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain^ before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mar^. And [on the 
other hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to VenuSi^ ^ be- 
cause that animal*^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, ^ which he*^ hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems^ to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. ^*We are not agreed^* non satis convenit inter nos (de nUdquk re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) b < To assert ' is n o t aaaersre. « * that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (grahu) to each was wont to be slain,' &c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. d * and because a wild-boar had, Ac. — ^ it was not- 
lawful (n^/otf), that sacrifice should be made {rem divinam Jlen) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.* 

2. * * thought,' jmtare, t gaUuM gaUinaceus. r The verbs •eem»^— 
i^fUct9 express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion: Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood ? If so, why 7 ^ msignUer iadera 
(Cic. has insigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples; let jewels, images,' 
and*' pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of everjp 
kind. But if i^ i^ an impiety even to entertain such a thought (u 
ihis,^ let us confess what common-sfense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not" better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better^ than in refining! 
and beautifying philosophy. 

• D6d. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabtLUSf pictures (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton. 4n a word/ 
deniques * votive-ofierings,' donaria. (Lit.) « 'this is impious {nefarltts) 
oven to be thought.* Cogitare, which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something,*' la 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. * neqite 
«— ntque. t * any where.' Vsquam follows the same rule as vUus, i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and uspiam answer 
respectively to aliquxs and quispiam; ubivis to quiviSj quUibct B dicencU 
copia. b preerlarius, i exockre. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible^ that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I wiU not say^ from your^ grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to leam^ from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly i grieved, as soon as) the news of my 
illness^ reachedi you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
eaw you, and heard from^^ very many others how distinguished, 
you were for learning and virtue y^ I have had no fonder vnsh^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. *' * that it would oe ' (^t I could derive, Stc.) b • To derive or receive 
pleasurej pain, &c., from any thing,' capere voluptatera, dolorem, &c., ex aliqui 
re. « nonmodo, d I. 369>391. * 'th« truth* must be trans- 
lated by vera {^ true things '), whenever the meaning is, 'what ia true^* 'true 
tfdnga,* If a single thing is meant, the sing, vertan may be used. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f neeetee eH, I. 604 (1) : take the second 
form. t graiieeimue. h *that (quod) I learnt.* hUeOigere^ the notion 
being, of '&e£ngmac{0 aware.' i whementer. J I. 612. ^ vaUtudo 
{* state of health ') or mfirma valehido. Cic. has two or three times irwalUitdo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful i qferri : aUatum ease, » * to 
where you are,* ietue. I. 387. 

2. ^ 'from elsewhere,' oZtuTM^e. ^ eximiue, p 'a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' 4 < nothing has been more desirable {optdbiHue) 
to me.' ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the^> dialogue which is entitled* ' the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty^ and refined* artifice to check*) the 
presumption* of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, toith the characteristic self-confidence of his age,* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knowledge 
that a statesman required,* Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge* 
of justice and injustice. i 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering"' himself to be reproached with ignorance,^ Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted^) that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself who was making the confession" about 
himself. 

1. « itmerHn. b urftontit, which denotes refined and polished Wit. 

• eUgtaiM. Cicero speaks of an tlegana Joeandi genut: *to check,' repr^ 
mere, 4 Dod. mperMo. *9uum. 1. 489. r 'which is wont to be 

the character {mgenhtm) of that age.' What is the word for age =i Uuree of 
y^el* c ' with all tljpse things which had reference {jpeirtin»re) to govern- 

ing the state.' ' To govern^* admittietrare^ of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. h * by questioning step-by-step ' (paulaHm), duintilian 

lias paulatim et{tUdieUur) pedttentim tnterrqgare. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' ' To 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem eo perdueere, vi, Ac, * To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperU effUi (ex), J D$d. vvDen&re, k Dod. cognitio. 
I juetwiit vyudum: not theabetrad j ustitia, but that which is actually iu^f 
or vt^uei in practice. 

2. » 'because— he thought' (On the mood after quod, see 1. 618.) 

B 'not— any thing whatever,' nVUl proratu, • FaterL Translate *d& 

fended,* *a$eeried,' by the hietorical preeerU, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming^* [men's] 
minds with a love of honour^) and worth, *• may be perceived* from 
their havmg passed' a law, that** every* fifth year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Homer^s 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin* what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevit^r, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narratives of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculaied^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magnifacere. How must this be modified to express 
how highly V b dignUae ( = worth, virtue) as in Gic. voluptatem coneet' 

turamdignitatiyAc, ^ exisUmare, d I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 

d, f Express the preposition ^m.' The Panathenaic festival, Panathd' 

nmca (sc. solemnia). Varr. s ' of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2. h ( thus they thought' i Ddd. jubire, l eapioee expTMTt. k pro^ 
Qomodian. i optkr (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedsemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general "> they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not' fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law/ that whenever^ an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
far a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempti of death in their 
country* s cause, \ % by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To .^^hylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet,^ 

1. * ^To pay an honour to any body,* honorem aUad habire, tributre; honore 
aliquem qfficere : not lumoremalicui ex hib ere. ^ ceteroqui { s: * in other 
respects,' 'with this exception '). « alimu»t I. p. 77, note y. d neque, 

• Diff. 111. Idiom given for * don't like to,' &c. f <had appointed by 
law,' lege conetituere. f * as often as,' qwdiee. h cum hosttbtu 
dimiaUvrua m procindu constUiaset, i Participle. Should you 
use apemere, wnUmnere^ox detpieere? (V. M. 5.) J *for (pro) their 
sountry.* 

2. k (the plays) 'of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-HBhould be 

♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams.) 
'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which** we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we hlive dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words \\ofa philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' oi 
dreams, and asserting*^ that [even] if some^ dreams f are confirmed^ 
by the event, it does not follow^ from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of J such*^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever' 
came true** of what we "{see when we are cisleep,^ 

* I. 302. ^ I. 477. * I. 402. d < to come true,' eeadere^ 01 

menire, both Cic. * excLgUare^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

poinC f tamtaa, s comprobare. h to follow from any thing, ex aliqui 
re 0ci followed by id : here by tU ne : Pt I. p. 38, note). i hoberi, i ini 
wlthabl. kC. 10. 11.402. rn per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

(SemtVomif.) 

1. Semiramis is said to have gained a throne^ from^ a verylow« 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious*^ and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\king Ninus^^ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask^ 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out< (358) in conversation, 
that there was*^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
i whatever* it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to -f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad- 
minister justice'' for but*'^ a single" day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do you.^p 

1. * ' To gain a throne,' ad regnvm pervemre. b ear. « kumUu 
et abjectua, d Dod. aatuhu, * Dod. paulatim. f 'had 
BO bound {aHringere) king Ninus to herself.' e petere, (See I. 25!^ 
Remark.) 

2. ^ aliquando. iinjieere. IjvJbert^ I. 76. ^jprqfUeri. 
I guieqiiid tandem. ^ tribuere. ^juMdicert. ^unuB. P 'as 
iqwiMdmodum) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued,) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king's pleasure ;« that she for that day f was placed over^ thenx all 
with sovereign authority'' and power. When (512) the*'> day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on*'^ the throne in royal pomp/ Vast crowds 
assemby [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importances 

* CertuM. * dicto atidientem esee^ with dat. of person. < ' that so 

It pleased the king.' ^ prtBesae. * imperium, f cutttw, im- 

plying Tnore than apparel only ; aU the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. s * A very great concourse {concurtus) takes place.* 

experitndi oau»d, i * commands some things {ace.) of no ^) greai 

moment. 
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Exercise 25. 

(Semiratnis cantintied.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' wkatevef 
she cammandedy^ she orders the royal lody-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
the kuig himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To pit Mm to death ;' he is put to death. In this 
manners her reign of a day is made perpetual,^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,< and whose 
famous) hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiraiionJ 

» ' When ' = < as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood 7 (514.) b gerio. 

• * in all things.' With respect to the place of * aZ2,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as gefuralf not as confined to ^ubstanticee only. d aattUUu 
ac stipaiores regii corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, hasistipaiores corporis 
conatituU eosdem ministros et aatellitea poteataiis,) * comprehendere* 
f interjicere. e ita. h ^from^) [that] of-a-day (diumua) becomes a 
histing [one].' Lasting, dvuhtrTtua : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diumue and diuiumue. This is called Parononuuia, see above, p. 
264. So nan magia amore qiumi more^ (C. Nep.)s in ore aique amore^ 
(Cic), &c.' i of brick, latericius, J I. 381. kpomZw. 

1 *had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge* of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak* Greek, would use no« language but**> that**^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he nof* both lay down* the yules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,^ and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in prvmtB, b txiBtimator, « non aUu». d Nomu is, 

of course, the regular Interrogatiye particle here: but 'koh is often used 
^thout ne in vehement questions— especially questions of appeal.' 

• tradere. t pracephan, r turn* omtuicm optime, h * of sudi (€• 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
In her [followers] siich^ a firmness of mind, as« neither"* the 
allurements of pleasure (pZ.)» ^'^^ ^® ^^®®* °^ P*"^ (P^')> °^' ^ 
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■idendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poyerty, nor the 
thirst of honour (j^Z.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and oyerthrow> 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
because! it is too high for J the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach U :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loftyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for ^'> things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. •• ^tfUxre. h{i,ea,4d. (See 1. 483 (2)). « C. 9. * Tramlale 
ndOur—nor—fwr, by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. tptmtre. 

r eonoeUere, < pull violently from its place.' h lab^adare. 

2. i pnpUrea quod : which is stronger than qida or quod only, and gives mors 
prominence to the reason assigned. 3 DiC 94. k < to arrive thither,' 
mfpervmbrt, i D5d. ottut (i). '^fatiu (ii»). ^ digladicarL 

• inter 9€. 

Exercise 28. 

I should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly*" difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage* you therefore to hope vnth cor^idence,) and" not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,*^ you will one day^ attain™ to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others,'' 

» 76. b oppido, • Q^o (the rdative adverb, instead of the de> 

m^nstrative eo), with tlie comparative adj. d * written by yoy in Latin,' 

Latine. See I. 53, note *. • I. 383. t omni ex parte, t emetV' 

datuM. k nUidioree et eultioree, ijubeOf ' I bid you.' J bene, 

kl.364. laliquanda. » Ddd. itivmtre. ^aiUpiie* » 'of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

(C7n a Recovery from Illness,) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat 
edly^ with one« consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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Kjf recoverjfy^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 

as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching^ death : and asked nothing'^ else* of ^ the 

♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not^^ suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

^ fMdkL i» dictitare» * Bummut, < 'of my escapingi' 

eoademdL * I. 66. f immineru. r alwM. h I. 262, Obs. 

i errata, J more violently, or longer.* Comparatlyes of vthemenUr 
and dm. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same stihject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed hy God to remain in thie 
world,^ that the stains contracted* in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations' of vice (pL)^ and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution^ by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], no^only*^ by your admonitrons and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf, ^ 



* 'in have been left by Ood in this life.' b 'To contract a stain/ i 

lam eoncipere : * to blot it out or efiace it/ maeulam ddere or duere, 
<> omUtere. d UUcebrcB, * »dUem jam aenex, f C. f vir 

olarimTne. h incUare. i animi mei propowtum, J dignari, 

k *not only—but also,' tt^et: or in the usual way, turn M^um-ntMleKafik 
I *lbr me.' 



Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the coi^unctiOD 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response*' given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means« he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bonea 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out' [that] || hy the name of 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body. 

A ( Tlie Ovidlan Deucalion.' OvidianvM. b «or«. • an, « inte}- 

Ugert. • £yb'-} ^ ^^xig a thought of DeueaUmCa. 

Exercise 82. 

[All men] submit to punishment with a better grace,^ when^ they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book en the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what** they complain of *^) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

^ * bear I wUh a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Ezpresa 
'aUmm—Mohenf' by quicunque (whosoever). * L 486 (b). d 'On the 

rhetorical art,' rhetoricua, • panere, f quoque, f 'were the first 

(priores) in •inflicting injury.' h = * those things which.' 

Exercise 38. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of* a * severe disease^ and suffered 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical, 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (|?) though he fshoolA)fF the 
disorder,* it was**^ but* '^ very slowly indeed^ Uiat he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

^ in morbum inmdere or cadere, b < was so shaken or oppressed by it f 

mmho urgerif tentari^ qffligi (Cic.)} eoT^Hctari (Com. Nep.). * bini, ^^ ^^'^ 

months beii^ considered as one apaee. Bini * extra diatributionem tig' 
nlfieat duo, non aepdrtktim, aed aimul aumpia,* (FhcdotatL) ^h 

231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vim morbi depdUre* f ad* 

modum tarda ae lente, f priatinua. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,*' much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good ^LadnA 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was*°^ principally^ by my advice' that you were 
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persuaded to add this accomplishment) of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

» eensura. b Diff. 108 (1). *To cavil at,* eahimniari. « 'much 

iesa,' nedum^* I. 443. d < and quite (plane) Latin ' * I. 617, note z. 

f * To make auch progressj' tarUumprqficere, s I. 616. ^ potuaimunkf 

I. 364. i Use the subst. auetor, (See I. 364.) J * thought that this 

credit (laua) — should be added,' — conjungere, as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k omamcnia. 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,*' there are ill 
in it hoth my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer* your coming,* which 
for*^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenitnt to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses vcUetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 
Laws is nosocomium, from voooKOftsioy, « I. 262. d I. 76. « adoeniua 
t iantopere, 1 1. 626, 528. These rules may be given thus :— 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 
Accipiatque dies mensls lux ultima hino$s 

Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy* I grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly graXif'^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us^ 
and [that after so] long a time,* during the Easter holidays.) The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

* I. 407. b Dod. ignama, « * age makes me.* d L 489. 
* ewe f argumentum. e G(erund. b < will have done [a thing] 
most gratifying,' gratissimttB, i intervaUum, J ferue Paadudea, 
k * there shall be prepared for you* i focus. 



• *Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of It after 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up fbrb 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts of themfl 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^> affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my l^e-time,^ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when I am gone J 

A « axe certainly rare,' ram* ^iddem. b eompentare. « MuiHftit. 

A 'many [things] in them.' *amorem prsc /are (to manifest by sub- 

Btantial kindneu). f *to me alive.' r mmde, k Dlff 2 

I ^ duUl haoe eeated to be.* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property** [which is] small* indeed,** but in a tolera- 
bly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring^ I am so strongs both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy,^ I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :j nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man ||/rom any iMng^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

^ De. bre«(pl.). ^ modicug, dl.383. *< but sufficiently 

nninyolved,' mUU explicaha, (So Cic. provincia guam maximt apta explieor 
taque.) t ntb ttmpuM vemum, r < To be strong,' v^are. ^apo- 

pUxi9 ot apopUxia, i^obeable.' ) atUngere. k '[from] any 

other circumstance,' re*. i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 

missing^ [afler] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 

not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 

centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 

of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,' they counted 

over before*» Marius about thirty thousand arrows» [which had 

been] shot) into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 

senturion Scaeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 

boles. J ^ 

^ In such enumerations the poaaesmoe adjective is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of ptarHHve gen,^ or ex, &c. Casar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thusnoe^rt eireUer aeptuaginta eeeiderunt, (BeU. Civ 
1 46. *> To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lo^ in any way), deHderari, 
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c ^Single* after general negatiyes, such bbt tuTno, nvUus, neque quUquam ot 
uUua, is best translated by omnino = * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo^omnino, d I. 56, n. * * when (quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). e ^ their danger.' b 'To 

count over (again) before any body,* renumerare cut, i For military mat- 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Csesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
thmuanda first, then the gen., and then the number of thmuandSf that this Is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, nUUia paamtum decern ; imUia hominum cirei- 
ter viginH, ^c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), ocmjtcere. k * the shield being brought (referre), [there] were 

found in it,' &c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened^ their gates ; and all,« both inhabitants* and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet' Valerius vnih their congratulations :^ Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought^ before* Valerius, begs to be senti to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that^ he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius impunished." 

^Vntneee b V. M. 7. « universi, d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town), * exire, t < To meet' is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat., ire (exire, Ac.) obviam aUcui, f * congratulating.' ^ deduci, 

iad, J I. 75. k G. 25. i conjungere aliquem cum aliqud re. 

n tnedumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field« of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they"* formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme^ cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make ) less, on (|n average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by) their honey. 

• / have heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres, 
Budivi te dicentem. ^ * to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their fiither.' « agdLuB, d tone, • abfeairium^ i. e. a system ot 
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bee-hivea, f ob^epire, r apiaatnan, ^ Continue this in chUgw 

nanation. i vi pertBqtu ducereiU. i * to make ao much by any thim;, 

reeipere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is do^ food [for them] naturallj-growiag^ [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Uke best :« such as' roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne, i and especially cytisus, which is extremelf 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for "'J [their] health, thyme is best with 
reference to the"" making of honey." For *^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *paJmy because p the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

• * not.' (See p. 267, 103.) b naturalU. « * most follow.' d ' theae are,* 
Ob*. All the names are to be in the singular, • »erpyUum, t apiaatnm, 
9 ocimum, h eyptrum. i mediea (so. herba), J uiiUstiimtt, 
k 'from/ ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

• oiJur » of tiDO things 7 » * as this is best— so thyme,' Ac, tU-^nc, ■ «t 

• meUifichtm. P quod, ^fttquenM, 

Exercise 43. 
{On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodiesf, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.' There is^'^ 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since* even the 
most uncivilized* nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
pie'* [remedies] for* the cure' of wounds and diseases. AmoDg"> 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably^ more than 
amongst** other nations : and i [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since i iEsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancj/j^ 
was iDorshipped after his death as a god."^ 

* V. M. II. b aiquidem, « imperiiiasimua, A promptut 0* • 
ready at hand). •ad. r auxUkm, i. e. help against them, wbetber 
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vhoUorjMrHdlevae, 9 ali(pumio, h itjli, kjn,withabL loa 

XuipoUqiaim, wilh tubj, ^paulo. i mdgaru. > 'wuioodved 

into ttaa number of the gods.' rtdfiL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, fiillowing 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no'*' inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.*^ But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against' pesti- 
lence,*^ nor^ the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.*^ From which it [plainly] appears,**^ that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which"* they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^'> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

•' Deinde. b < Trojan.' « medioerit. < commUUoni$, • prapanere, 
with int t The regular words after negatives are qtUtqucan and uUu* : but 

alifui» is sometimes found. According to MaWiia this is : * when the thing 
either reaUy exisUf or mdghi beauppoted to have exitted,* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use dUquis here : and see 1. 160. r in, with abL k D(kl. hu». i \'. 

M. 19. }ferrum, k nudicamentum, l pan. " DiC 8. 

B ' Author ' is never audor (but acriptoTf dc.) except when, as here, he is our 
auOiorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good hedUh,^ on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth*> nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'«^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then'*^ amongst"^ ourselves, have injured' [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,^ this complicated i [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nationSfi enables^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
baginning (pZ.) of old age. 

1* 
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^ Infer mifla ouxOuit followed by gen. b < yet that it generally (plerumque^j 
feil-to-men's-lot (contingere) good.' • moret, d D5d. igrunia, 

* Mfuidem. f pr»u», there being only two cases mentiohed. f qffUgertt 

* constitutions,' corpora, h V. M. 20. < tmiOf/iftfar. 1 * neither 
necessary in former days— nor amongst^) other nations.' In former days; 
oKm. y. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perdwU ad^Ac. \vix aUqui, 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops xoMch had yet 
suffered no loss or disaster^^ they being" [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind blow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
them J He,f on the other hand,*^ having consumed all the com 
rofund ahofuij^ was in great distress ;J but yet his men'*) bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mindp 
that, afler^' suffering the same [hardships]* in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"^ put an 
end" to a very fi)rmidable* war : they rememberedp that, after*^ 
suffering great distress^ beiS^re Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory" over mighty 
nations. 

* milUum nunuruM. b eopuB integr«B atque incohimto. According to Dod. 
tfieototit and ianttger both mean ' unhurt and untouched .** integer^ opp. to * being 
attaekedf* incolumio, to * being womided.' Dod. saltw. « quum iUL « 69, 1. 1 
" undiipu. t * nor could any wind blow, but (quin) they had a £B.yourable 

course from some quarter (para),* * Could* should be the imperfect^ as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. ff ipae, b autem, ifar and wide, 

) anguatuB (a * strait'), pL k 'these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 

» patientia, ■ conficere, • maximuB, P I. p. 72, note q. 4 inopia 
(distress for proTisi(»s). ' Y. M. 21. * <To gain a victory,' vidortm 

or victoreo decedere^ with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,^ L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,* being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance" of the cohort with twa 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand" the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken^s 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field.^ But 9ahga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
dUtanceJ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen'^> to pursue 
them more warmlyf^ the war might have heen terminated on that 
day : it does not however ♦ appear i that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :"> for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ao- 
cording to Jus instructions ;^ the latterP to decide vntiund restraxnt 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. * I. p. 141, noteg. b <had placed over the cami:,' preBficert, 

e I. 242 (1). d neqat vero, •ferre, f D6d. vidcre. t * To 

break the first ranks,' primo» deficere. h loco eedere, i UmgiuM, 

2. iil/. kocrttM. 11.297. ^re/prthmdeind'UM, The ad* 
jectives in -a5Z«, -i&Ze^ may be translated by the part, in du8^ when they mean 
what oughi to be done : not when they mean what can be done. ■ partes, 
• I. 38. P alter— alter, ^ adpr4e8ertphmi Uber^ad wmmam rerum 
oonauUr$* 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the^^^ works he had begun** to 
raise, not at certain intervalSj^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [thepar^ 
ties] touched^ *each other, and [all together] filled up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders^ the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates. ^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual^ of so indifferent* and sluggish' 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

* *He' (of the general), {pM. b irutUuere. * 'certain space 

being intermitted.' d 'as was the custom o^' Ac. * superior. 

t perpetuis vigUiis staHonibusque. s * disposes, being the JUatorical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 1 I. 414. b munUionem «x- 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; complere, to JUl as full as a thing will hold. 
I * to order to patrol,' circummiUere. J hortari^ I. 75. ^^ To he on 

Qn£s guard against any thing,' cacire ab aliqud re. i*to observe the secret 
exits (exUus) of in^viduals,' singiUi lumdnes, nneque vero: the vero 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).' What word for *any?' 

I. 389—391. • remissus. P languidus. « as to rest,' coif 

TuUscers. (See I. 66, note s. Translate accoiding to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49, 
(Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they f arrived* ||there,**> he being* from* his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an om^ 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassM 
OQ his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
fipom*^ their hatred against' the Christians, and especially because 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifjce^ to the gods of 
their country. 

3. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidJ 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to*' be bumt» alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :• [and] said weeping, '0 
Polycarp, whaX undeserved treatment art thou receiving P'f he [re- 
plied] :« * But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter" meet with this fate P^ 

1. • tifti ; what tense 7 I. 512, 6 14. b pervmire, I. 296. • «m«»^ 

with 8ubj. 4 * riding upon an ass,' atino vehi, • Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by ^uum with Bubj. 
S(nn6^'-byimo9t; alU~-j)hirt7Mvero. tmiaerari, ? 1. 156. hmaxU 

me<pu quod. i aacraJUri profubuerat, 

2. ) Diff. 2. k tradere, i comburi, ^famUiariier vH. 

» cbviam mm * u quum, V < what undeserved [things] thou arl 

mtferingl* ^kuieiUe, ^inopuiaiu». •dtinde, ^^ 

•xUumhabire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now', by Hercules,* running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish^ all my [assiduous] attentions^ upon 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps' with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish** what often happens to travellers, :j:when they make haste;' 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'" to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey's end,"^ than if they had lain awake dU ^ 
mormng;^ so I, since I have so long overslept myself'* in the o^ 
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servancep of this man, [though], hy Hercules, you have tnany a 

time tried to awaie" mtf,^ will make up for' my laziness by 

running. 

^fraieme (adv.). b mehercuU. Tlie noto' is to be made emphatic by 

ifuidem. ' conferre, d studia (pi.). * him ss him whom yoii 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for* he?* I. 377 (e). f Sgo 

vero: the vero adding emphasis to the statement. r V. M. 15. 

n ^fficcre, i V. M. 22. J vdU» k pntperare, i cUkta. 

» ' whither they wish,' veUe. > de muUd node vigUare. « hih 

dormire. P eolere. I. 359. ^ * you by Hercules often rousing me.' 

' eorrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command* 
tng the states to provide new ones for Mm.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry, 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^^ that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun J an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted'^ that he had* every thing ready and 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

^naoee tongte. b <was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumtinhim civitatilmaj Ac. • In Ijucama BruttUaque. The name 

of the people {Lueani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. A delectu* habere. • exigtre. tmmertu. Bin condone. 
Use the prtee. hiatoricum. b impanUiorimus followed by prep. ab. * all 
things.' ieuadpere. k Diff. 47. - apta et paratcL. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest sudh as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gonei 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding*^ Brundusium, that' he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, .or had [merelyl 
stopped there for^' want of ships. 

^ mand4Mia. b < three [of them] TOteran [legionsj.* veienmu^ 

• dUtetuM (sing.)* ' compUre, • Domitianus (a^j.)* ' proHnut 

r prqfkUeu h obtingre. i What word for ' thai T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* lody of young men> were rashly taking armS; 
and endeavouring to make a Ttostile attack upon"^ the unoffending^ 
Thessi^itfnsy it was I who compelled the senate to refneas by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was*"> I who 
strictly charged* the qucestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment« [of the troops] : it was*''^ I who, (p) when the arsenal *» was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [a^^y] arms- 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was*''^ by my 
exertions, and mine alone f^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

^ eoneitare, hjwentut, ^ manu laeessere, iqteUiu», *t7Uermmarf 
(Ter. followed by ru), t mmptua. t tUpendiwn. h armammtariunu 

1 < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, operOf «b, eing, (Comp. Cic. 9oliut 
ipim meum peecatumi in untut med talute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what« unfaithfubiess^ 
there is in friends ; what* simulations^ suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will come? sooner or later,^ when you will missi 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spirit* of the bravest man tJuU ever UvedA 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and vcaiablt emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b tagu8, * Cattt. 21. d Plural. * aptuB ad tempuf. tpr^^cto 

(assuredly, verily). f Ivceseere (will dawn, i. e. begin to ahiiie). 

h aJUquanda, i dtaiderare. In this construction the 9Ubj. present is to be 

used : not the fut. indicative. 1 grofoissimua. k cmimi magnUudo, 

On the position of the two genitiveo ace Introd. 27. i <Tho bravest man 

that ever lived/ taiwpost hominet nato9ferHt$imuB vir» 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find^ a new method of governing the state "? 
Why,** you cannot discover" a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out; 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes 1 Why,** you can- 
not by taking counsel (jpZ.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?••> Why,** you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

• qiusrere, h ai, « V. M. 2. * * by makixig verjT great 
outlays.' ntmptua. * conferre, t opes. f nocentet, k euttotUre 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fomg their lives away^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Cr-assus Mucianus, [when] conducting** the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elaea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince"^ had a 
^Tge force in his fortified toums,^ that he might not fall into his 
Jiands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust^ his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity.™ 

* * sought death voluntarily,* mortem vUro oppttere. Some, 1. 392. b gerer6 
{helium cum), « Only a pronoun. <i * had a great number in garrison.* 
* in dUUmem ejus pervenire. t arcessUa raHo mortis, f dirigere. 
^ a riding stick, virga, qud aliquis ad regendum equum utiiur. The tense o£ 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i aecendi. 
I * stabbed {eonfodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.* k 1. 509. i twrpUvdo, 
A mtyesias: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. 

It was ever my persuasion,*^ that^ all friendships should be main« 
taiDod* with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed^ after*^' a quarrel :^ becausei in friendshipa [hitb 
erto] uninterrupted) a failure^^ of duty is easily excuaedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, to" > put a worse construction'^ upon t/,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation,* any [new] offence 
he given,p it does not pass for negligent^ hut wilful:^ and is not 
•imputed" to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* H < / have always thought.* b Connect these two dautes by yutim— te« 
JbetK-imd), • tuerL d 'with the greates; scrupulousness {reHgia) and 
fidelity.' • * In gincm— fum, the turn is often strengthened by vero, eerie eOamf 
prmeipue^ nuurtme.' f I. 476.'^ f reeeneiliari in gratiam, h incmicttuB^ pL 
i propUrea qwod. \ integer, k prtBtermUtere. i d^endere. 
^exeueatio, ^gratiue inierpretari, •redUue in groHam, 
9 * any thing is committed.' I. 389—81. 4 < iB not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
ihentj^ * Know,' he says, « that in a very few days from this ttme,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed<> [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
•imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly,^ I will order them 
(p) to be put on board^ the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.' 

* * to an assembly.' ad coneumtm voeare, advoearty or amvocare, — in ecncianem 
adcocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie, in agreement with * days.' In I. 31 1, 
pallet* hit diebut is given for * a few days ago,* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the ^ marks neameae to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his BpeakiDg)i 
on either side. * adeaee, <i levie armaJtvra, « Diff. 88. t See 
above, Ex. 3, c. eompertumhabire. Compare perapectum habirCf abaoRihtm hab&re. 
I. 364. ff ayJt quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the out, h Y, M. 23 
I * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' tpticunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On">his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ♦com- 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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sanouuded by the cavalry. Thus, (hough his farces were vtfe^ 
rioTy^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
supports of our troops, anticipaHng what reaUy occurredy^ thati the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

* jteeaaaria res, b para, • divemut in agreement wi^ aeies. 

A ( having engaged (ovn^tt^t) with an unequal number.' • nuHnire (to 

Bopport : to bear without yielding). Uae the kuiorietd pieaenL f V. M. 24. 
V ntbwUum. Use the construction I. 242. k < suspecting [tliat] that would 

be which happened,' acckUre or eoiUingere, Why 1 M. L. 1. i*Ui\M 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstratiye pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inH ) Pres. 

t tnBtor.-HUrimere. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:' the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quartersy* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his mstructionSy^ having made great despatch, clears the passy' 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

*■ adminidrare, b dreum ea loco, * taliuM, So aaUut Titer' 

mopylarum, {IAy.) iprteridia. • 'which were-in-winter-qoartera 

{hiemare) further-off.' t *aa had been commanded.' fprtesidium ex 

ialtu dejicere : dejiccre in this sense is a technical term of military science. 



ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter-writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter toiU be re* 
ceioedy and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he W€is doing ; 

13* 
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and 80 ufles the iaperfeci and pb^perfect instead of the present and 
perfecU 

2. Thus: 'I have nothing to write/ mhU haheham quod 
Mcriberem: *I have heard no news,' nihU nooi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of ^yesterday,' we find 
< the day before.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup* 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hone epistolam scripsit, nihil habebat quod^scriberei, negus 
emm novi quidquam audierat, eiad omnes meas epistolas re» 
scripserai pridie, ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela^ 
lively to the time of uniting stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ega ie 
maximi et feci semper et facio): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. -^ 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*^ strange unwillingness** to write«> [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good*for.nothing« [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' flove' your 
studies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write* to me, the phrases* which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
with which you read them.'' Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the favorite fonn nihtL est quod (477). b odium, « verbero (onw). 
4 What adv. expresses * to where you are/ * to your neighbourhood V I. 38T. 
• Distinguish between quotidUt indies, Which is used in both senses 7 I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion, 'amuse yourself/ oblectare. See Dod. oblecttUio, 
€ lUterarum studta, h * ♦accurately.* i * which.' ) dare operam 

(followed by ttQ. k shall write— shall have observed {notare) : the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future, iloquendi 

gmtra, « Express re$» ■ fdemfaesre ci(/t{« reL • * of your ♦accu- 

racy in reading them.* 
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ExereUe 62. 

If I had as often* enoount^ed^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered hy my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won^ safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my dbsencey O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal agCyf to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.*^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for^* our so often shedding our^ blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst^ you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* <80 many' [toils, <&c.]. A aentence is occaBionaliy arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to guotiea. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; »i 
tot consuUbua mervind^ quotiea ipse amsutftdsaet,) * under my command,' 
dudu meo. b nucipere. « I. 179. d ^tuerere (which is often used 

of a mceeaaftU searoh ; nearly s= mvenire), • To * do/ when used In this 

way as the repreamttUvDe of a preceding verb (here to &« doing = tobe deciding), 
is mostly/ocere, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^Jirst^ into a past participle . 
thus *me, being hastened away— you destroyed/ &c. <To hurry a man ofl^ 
prqjieere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
V * against [my] age,' contra aiatem. h quum — interim, words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it ahJouJd have been, 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuua. Pay, 
sUpendiam; but aumptua when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO defray with It all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it" that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that^ (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back* the 
enemy, (p) who were already hanging over Italy,' from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a diflerent^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
fer us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much inferior [in number], 
stood) the fivst attack of the victorious^ Sertorius : and [th^i] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or vriih any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popidariiy wiih them would hate suggested.^ 

■ prmtiar$ vieem (alieujtia Tt£^. b q^uippe qui : here with Indle. 1. 482. 

• <of a command,' imperium, d gummopdre, • in eervieibuB jam 

BaUm agere. Nearly eo: tame in eervieibua eumxu^ * are immediately 
upon them.-* 1>eUumingen» in eervieibus eratj 'impended:* both Liv. 
t per, r y. M. 7. k * different from/ aliu9 aiqtu. i nomu, 

J tuHuart, k ex ambUione med. The kind of ambiUo meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, etc 



Exercise 64. 

{The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are strongeri> than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius,<' the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in retuni,' ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious^ may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to* attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
^part from those of the state*) 

« * Why should I after this {dein, for cteinde) enumerate V b < the thing 

(ahigJ) has more weight' phu valire. « The Xucar. « The Douro. 

• Use participles. I. 359. f darua. f redder^ h 'is given to 
neither.' i I. 75. 1 jirtro^Hn. 
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Exercise 65. 

(The same subject oonUnued.) 

Either I (jp7.) or Sertorius have laid waste ike lehole of hither 
Spaifiy and cutoff aU Us inhabitants ;« except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellua 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvest/ 
that [country] hardly supports iise^.^ [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not. only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
*with it the whole Spanish war. Will remover itself from this 
country^ into Italy, X against my win, indeed, but according to my 
predictions, i 

* ' have wasted hither Spain to extermination,' ad inUrnteunum vattare. 
k Express by the adv. vUro (properly meaninff, * further on'). See 1. 237. 

* dUre. d mdUtfruetibut. * 'itself hardly gets on.' agUan, 

f anuumere, t tranagredL k < hence.' I < I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached^ a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers' to the highest of all the Mils in sight ;• and orders them to 
make aU possible haste to take possession of this,' with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts ; w4iO^ did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

* noviaHmum agmen. b mmBimd, • mittere. Use the historl- 
om present. « eOroH. * * to a hill which was the highest of aU 
Lb dght' D6d. videre (4). t tnagno eurtu amcUaio§ ooatparB. 

V *with that intention, that he would follow.' b «nor did the 

tugetoers stand,' Ac. 
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Ettcrdsc 67* 

I have received your thiee*^ letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I oome to four pari of the world j^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for the future more attentive 
token you wrUe,* and avoid at least such blunders/ as even UuU 
loy^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to ftake away any^ [thing] by it irom your cheerfulness, 
but j* to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* * it Ib plaiii,'./aei<a con&UU : * to be thinking of something else,' aUxtd agent, 
k < to where you are ;* to be expressed by an adv. derived from iste^ the demon* 
BtiuUve of the second person. I. 387. • auriculam perveUere. 

d <in writing.' • erraror«otoci0mia (a solecism). r puerulut' 

s * to be learning one's accidence,' prinUa lUeria inibw. k I. 389—391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,*^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds*^ from you, although you had committed many« [feultsj 
in it. But as lisping children<> are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing^ is delightful to me. 1 send you 
it* back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.^ Do you, dear^ dear^ Alexander, pursue with spiritJ the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follows I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :■ and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fnxay be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [wasj R npeet to me.' b projcuei (ofr oHquo), < By mtUiapeeeart, 
^JOML •UbenUr, tinlUeri». f'ititself:* k*Weagree[to 
do any thing],' eonolSnU (ntet not, i didciaaime ac mumiBBime, ) magno 
aidmo. k ( and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' ■ (sbH^ 
monUim. ** magiuan spem {aUcujut) apud {aliquem) conettore. ^ ■ dSMf 
curd QQ etudio providire. « BpeaJallU aliquem* 



C^UTION^. 



L (a) Tske eaie not to tranilatethe English inf., when it ezprcates a pnrpoee, 

by the Latin infinitive.-— To make out whether tlie infin. ezpreaeefl « 

purpose, try whether yon can substitute for it *tfi order thatt* or *thai, 

(b) The infin. after ^haoe,* <it/ ii to be translated by the part in du9. with 

the proper tense of esM. 

(Eng )\^ ^^^ something to do. 

C There it something for me to do. 
(Lot) Something Utobe done by me. 
(e) * TTiere U wmething far me to do^* nuiy also mean, there ie eonuffiing, 
vhidi Jmaydo,* eetaliquidfquod aganu 
8. In translating *ago* by abhinef remember, (1) that it must precede the 
numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinalf nu- 
meral ; and (3) that theoectttofive is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhvnc annoa quaiuordecim is right ; tertio abfdnc anno, quarts 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribua abhinc annis, or tree ahhine 
annas, wrong. 
8. Take care not to translate *from* by *a* or *ab* in the following con- 
structions :— 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, capere volupiaiem^ 
dolorem,fruchan, deeiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear/rom any body, audire e^r aliquo. 

(3) * jFVom [being] such—becomes so and so,'— car. 

(4) From such a district, town, Ac. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover/rom a disease, convalescere ecmorbo. 

(6) To retum/roni a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) Prom, ss < on account of,' propter. * FVom their hatred against any 

body.* 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere (Ccst.) : seftP 
muro preecipitare (Ctc.). 

(9) jFVom, SI out of, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative ia, ea, id, ox UU (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
tWs, try whether you cannot substitute * IhaJt * for * a* or *tt«.* 

(a) Thus : ' the oration which he delivered,' Ac. ( =: that parHcidar omtloa 
which he delivered), ea oratio, quam haJbuU, Ac. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the ' a or * As' 
Is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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{Eng.) Tliera win be a day, vkm, Ae. 

{Eng,) T%B day will oome, lehm^ Ac. 

(Lot.) T%at day will oome. lofceit Ac {qman). [Gomp. Gantion 18.^ 

5. Be Tory careful not to translate the English infinitiye after a substantive of 

a4iectiTe, by the LaL in/En»ltw, unless you haye authority lor it. AI« 
ways consider what t^ rdaiion Is, in which the infinitiye stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund inifi? by od with the gerundiye (a partici- 
ple in dug) 7 by a relaiive dauMe, Ac t 

Thus : A dedre toprcoff ss a desire qf praying, 

A kni£B toaUmj bread wiih, = (1) a knifs Jbr cutting my 
bread; (2) aknifiSi wUk vhiek Jmay cut my bread. 

Ois. The ^forcia^ngmybnad* will not in Latin depend on kn^fty 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, ss 
*foT the purpo9€ of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.* 

6. TUce care not to translate 'oeterl' ss ^affirm,* by aoaerere, but by a^ffSrmare, 

eonfirmare, dieere, doetre, pronunHare, Ac ; or, if followed by a nol or 
other negative, negare. * 

T. Take care not to translate 'honour' by Aonor or ftonof, when it means not 
* an honour* (L e. external mark of respect), but *ihe inward prindpU 
qf honour * (honeotae) ; or 'integrity,* ' truatworihineoa* (Jldee), 
8. From nemo, let me never see c but nuUtue and nuUo : or (after nega- 

JVemlftit or nemine ; ( tives) cu^uoquam, quoquaim. 

9* When a clause that /oOdwt another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged In drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when d, pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 

10, From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very dijfficult to give emphasis to an oblique case vnthout 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus : 'Ideoire 
eomething* very much, (the *«077ie^n^' being emphatic) would 
become : * there Is eomething, that I desire very much.' Hence 

S;lr In a sentence beginning with 'U is* or 'it wa* * before ' that,* the 
'Uie* ot 'ituDoe* is omitted, and the sentence with 'that* made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

{Eng,) It ie the manufacturers, that I complain pf^ 

{Lot,) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with 'itiobut* ot 'it wu but,* and followed 

by * that,* Ac. 

{Eng,) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

{Lat.) He did not recover but{= except, nici) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head. 
Who always for &' but* puts eed 

• Instead of ' that,* which is here a relative, vfho or whkh may oooat, ^Ttie 
the farmers qf whom 1 complain.' 
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Or ai : for other meaniags < M ' baf got : 

< Oidjf,' < exetpi,' *atlea»tg* or <i0fto* with *uai.* 

(1) ' Stay hut one day ' = atay anhf one day (totum or isodo). 

(2) < Do bui stay ' = ai UoMt (or a< o22 eoenUt) stay (raZ^em). 

(3) ' Nobody bid Cmsai * = nobody except Cssar (nin or preeter), 

'4) * There is nobody btU thinks '=: there is nobody who does ntft think 

(^um or qui mm). 
(5) * Not to doubt but OT but ihat* ... as non dubitare 91ml, Ac. 
12; * No * before another a^jectiTe, as in * a mem of no great leamittg,* must be 

translated by lum, not nuUuo, 
IX * Tke,* when it relates to something that preceded, Is often to be translated 
by a demonstratiye pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * th§ day ' ar- 
riyed, it must be *ihat day* in Latin. 

S:lr Hence, when *iho* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for <^' we might substitute */Aa/,* it must be translated by the 
demonstratiye pronoun. {Compare Caution 4.]* 
14 * Thatj* in a clause following a comparatiye with quatHj or aliua, maUe, &c., 
is not translated. 
(Eng,) 1 had rather support my country's cause than ffutt of a priyata 

man. 
{Lot,) PatrUe eauaam maloy quam pHvaii maOrare, 

15. Take care not to translate *qf* by a gen., in the following constructions ;— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereii de aliquo. 

(b) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqu^ re. 

(e) To be made qf any thing, Hetctum esse ex aliquH re. 
(d) A book of mine, liber metu. 

{e) How many qf us, three hundred of us, <&c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. IJif 
176. 

16. Take care not to translate *e?i* or *upon* by auper, in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To layish, <&c. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio seddre. 

(4) Ou this being known, ^ this being known.' afi/. oft.. 
Upon , > o -^ 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes auper) aHqtUl ra, 

(6) On descrjring the troops, * the troops being descried,' obL abo. 

17. Take care not to translate *for' by pro, in the following constructions t-* 

(1) For many reasons, multis de causis. 
JTor which reason, qvA de causft. Cic* 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causd. Cic. 
The reasons/or which, . . . cause, propter quas, Ac 



• I have inadyerte&tly referred sometimes to this Caution instead of to Cau- 
don4. 
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For that immmi, oft earn caiiBain. CVc 
jFbr this reaaon, propter hoc 

(2) Good or uaeful/n- any purpose, utilis ad aliqnid. 
Fit^, aptUB or idoneua ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) /Vr, ^ a eautCf abl. 

(4) JVr ^ eoneeming, e. g. to battle/or any thing, c2e aliquft re. 

(8) My reaaonybr not doing this, ocRcM nonjacitndm hujuo r^i, 
J8L Amangaif before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, ib 

nanally apud (not inter) : eometimea * in * with abl. 
19. When two anbatantiTes are gOTemed by the eame prepoeUwn^ the prepoeitioo 
ia repeated, vmieee the two eubetantioee art to form, as it were, one earn' 
pies notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two subatantivee 
are oppoeed to each other. Hence in 
(a) et^-etf nee—nee g . • . alwaye repeat the preposition. 
{b) aut^-auts vd-^el ^ 

after niei, > generally : It is better, therefoia, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus: d in bello din poet: nee in bello nee \n pace: innuUd olid n 
niei in virtute: in nuUd olid re ^uom in virtute. 
10. Take care not to use apparere when *appeare * = 'eeema* (videtur) : nor to 
use videri (bat apparire) when appeare = ' ie manifest ;' or < makes its 
appearance? 

2). A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * then^B* meaning ^at that time,* and * therefore,* and *nextJ 
(a) Tbsn, =:* at that time,* turn tunc} ss *next,* delude; ss '(here- 

fore,* igitur, Ac. 
23. *Men * is often used for ' soldiers/ milites. < His men ' should be 'siU,* if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, * the soldiers,* 

23. * Before* a town should head,not/mte. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means^ to *vrish,* to *be pleased,* Ac., velle, not eUgtre, Ac. 

e. g. * if you had chosen to do this ' {si voltdsses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning *to (hat. place * ifvuc, iUue, Ac.) 

26. * Crime* is not crimen (which is 'adusrge,* * an accusation*) huXsceluSffaei' 

nus, Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructiond ; 

(1) To be reconciled <^ter a quarrel, reconcUiariingratiam exinuniatiis, Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, cotffestim a pralioi, 

28. Take care not to translate in by ' in,' in the following construction : 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gtcbcos, 

29. In' this U Ufe,* let 'this* with < life* agree : 
Hoe id, or Uhtd, barbarous would be. 

30. * Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an ua* 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction la not repA^od 
vrlth d-Hti amt^-auti e. g. CMmetnodumoetdiumometu, 
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perfect or fut. indlcatiye, where c/wr idiom would lead us to nee the 
present. 

(a) When a prcnnt duty, dkc., exists but is not acted npon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 

i:3r Hence, when * you ought * = * you ought (but do not),' use aeoe- 
bam Of oportebat, 

(6) When ought refers to what tmS 6e right or proper, tohen or aJUr some- 
thing has taken place, use oporUbH, dtbAo. 

(1) The ' after* is often imptUd by an abl. absoL, the participle being of the 
pasfldve voice. 

81. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the oompUtian of 

every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the ./it/, peif. of direct becomes the plupeff, eubj, in 
oUique narration. 

82. When one verb has * indeed,* and the next 'but,* take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb ii a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quuiem : if it is ego, write equi- 
dem for ego qiddem,* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lot.) Non ririt ille quidem, etd mbrieit, 

33. When for 'm> that* (introducing a consequence) you could put *tfi eueh a 

manner, . that,* take care not to use ut only, but ita-^ placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a eingular sense, as Uteree, caetra, Ac, 
H^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not einguli or trinu 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where quidem with the pereanal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 
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Ehoubh. Latih. 

Att'-vho or whidif &c. ) Often : — aU — oa-manyHU (onmes '— 

All men— who. > quotquot) : which is atroaiger ; ss alt 

voWund exception. 
This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(poBtea demum). 
Nothing is beautiful, but what. 

Thoee things only are beautiful, 7%09e thinga atUngth {ea demum) 
( whidi. which. 

8. What do you mean 5y a wooden Quern tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 
wain 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (dbjicitur or ej- 

probratuVf which is stronger) to me. 

PaBTICIPIAL SuBSTAlVTiyE. 

5. TNom.] Grieving. DolSre. 

Your tparvng the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you haye spared 
great thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, qtutd victis /M^emslft.] 
olere. 
[SepeceaH inmmuUmi, quod doUri 
intemUaerint.'] 

7. Phom, with part, subst. :— 

(1) Th prevent any thing from h^xig iVo&iftgrc—aliquid/cri* {rare), 
done. n ejlat. 

quominuajlat. 

(2) Either from thinking, that, Ac. Sive eoquod^exiatimarentj&c 
i3i He 6id it from rem,einbering. Ex eo quod meminiaoet, &c, 
(4; l^r/rom doing this, &c. Tantum abeat^ ut hoe facial^ 

ut, Ac. 
(5) Not from despising —but be- Non quod aspemaretur-sed quod, do 
cause, Ac. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dua (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass. : ignea fieri in ea$iri»prQhihet (Cml), 
prohibuit migrari Veioa{Liy.). 
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EiroLisB. 
By doing this. 
9. In:- 

To be wrong in thinking^ Ac, 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing toUhoiU bang 
aaked. 

(2) He went away without reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many praise poets wi^Aou/ufuier- 
standing them. 

(4) He never praised him witJumt 
addingf Ac, 

(5) Not ever saw Yiim wWunU ealling 
Kim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but m4 
trithaut perceivingf Ac. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per" 
eeiving, Ac. 

11. To :~GeneraIly ad^ with part in 

du9. See Oba. on Fob. 

12. Through :— By part, in du», abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See DL 7, Fbom 
(2). 
»12. Of:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in diUj in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
t do not always serve. 

(1) * Let nobody repent of h a v i n g 
preferred following,' &c. 

(2) *I do not despair of there 
being some one,* &c. 

(3) *l think he should repent of 
navinggiven up his opinion.' 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
rupting,' <&c. 

(5) * Instead of.* See 32. 

13. Fob:— 
1) *Pardonme for writing.' 

*To revile, abuse a man for 
avingdone any thing.' 
'Many reasons occurred to me 
or thinking,' Ac. 

(4) < I thank you for compelling 
me to do ttiis.' 

(5) <Yon are greatly to blame for 
having done this.' 

14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, 



And hardly any.* 



Lativ. 
(Often) *iku being done,* (abL aba.). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, Ac 

Non rogatua. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epiatold non leetd). 
Many praise poets, nor tmderUand 

them (neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him «o that he did 

not add (u t nonadjicere(^» 
JSoT ever saw him but she called him a 

fratricide (^tcin— « o mp ellaref). 
I 90 enjoy any thing, that 1 perceive 

[aliqul re ita potior, ut animadver- 

tam, Ac] 
I ao enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per- 
ceive [aliqufire ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, Ac] 






Ne quern pcmiteat aequi maluiooSf 
Non deaperofore aUquem, <fv. 

EgoiUif quod deauAaenteniid dee €0* 
aiaaet, pcenitendum eenaeo. 

8ocratemaccuaarunt, quod corrum^ 
p eret, <f«. 

IgnoacemihA, quod a crib am, 
Maledicere hominif curfecerit, <f«, 

MvUa mxhi veniebant in mmtem, 
quamobrem putarem, <f«. 

Oratiaa ago, quod me (hoc faeere) 
coegiati. 

Magna iua eat culpa, qui hoe feceria. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor anv 
where, nor ever, nor any (nee qwd- 
quam, quiaquam, uaqiiam, tm^tcom, 
uUtu (or mtiaquam). 

Nor scarcely any (neqtu uUuafere), 



• The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, d aempar mi 
nluitetaatudiianoatria non abhor ret: (2) When et non or ac non=iwd 
rather or much more =s ae non potiua (the pobua being often expressed), si ret 
Terba postularet, ac non pro ae ipao loqueretur. 
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Ewaum. 
18. Hardly any. 

Hardly any body, 
le. Your ) 

Hia vaccompUahments. 
Their > 
17. AiTZB with the parHcipial mtbd. 
la moatlv tranalated by the peif. 
participle. 



18L It ia kind in you toaak me, Ac. 



19. I ahall accompIiahtfAoi; Ac. 

20. If theyhappen to do, Ac, 

21. It ia aacribed, Ac (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Ariatotle 1 (L e. ia not he 

a caae in pointi Ac in appeaU 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. M right in aaying. 

24. From which. 

26. It aeema likely [enough] that he 
will call, Ac 

25. #br— iio<,Ac 



27. Aatrangefiiry 



28. Must (of a neceaaary inference). 
See to what a condition the atate 

muet come. 
He mtul have made great progreaa. 
What progreaa he must have made I 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 

30. Ita^ eic are often uaed where they 

seem superfluoua, e, g, 
(1) With verbs of hearing^ Uaming, 
tMrmingi dovbtme, <f«. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (u the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with rU and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks a» he speaks. 
To do any thing as 1^ Ac. 
It is as is said. 
31. In </l« ca»« qf the Nervii. 
^^2. Participial substantive with *ln- 
etead oV 



Latoi. 

PropenuUuB, 
Nemofere, 

SoTMtimee: <the accompliahmenCa 
which are in you, Jdm, thern^* Ac. 

' (Eng.) After having sufered (or euf- 
fcHi^this, I went, Ac. 
i^at.) Uamng auffered this, I went, 
Ac. 

(Eng.) J^ter eontuming the com, ha 
went Ac. 
** (Lat.) The com being ecmsumed, he 
1 went, Ac. 
You act Kindly indeed, (In) that you 

aak me. 
ifaeia oTnice tu quidem, quod me rogafly 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accompliah that (Jute of 
iUua)t quodf Ac. : i. c the dem. pron* 
ia often inserted. 
If perchance they do, Ac {eiforie). 
It ia wont {eoUi) to be aacribed. 

{Often: not always.) 
Whit Aristotle 1 
Q^id Arietotelee ? 

A. righUy says {reete). 

Often * whence .** unde. 

Ha aeema about-to-call {videtur moo- 
mrue), 

Neque enim : but nan enxm ia not uf»- 
commofn even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there ia any antl- 
theaia : i. e. when followed by a * 6u/.' 

A certain stranee fury {madam after the 
adj. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
a4j. is very common). 

Cic. pften translates this by vySare. 

Vide quern in locum rempuoiicam ven- 
turam putetie. 

Putandua est multum profecisse. 

Ctuos progresaus e\nn.putamu8 fecisse I 

In eo esee ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rue with Jam. 

Jam cureurum east. 

Examples. — 1. jSicamaJoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C— 2. Ciuum sibi ita persuaaissel 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac.(withinfin.) 
C— 3. Se itatL patribus didudsaCf tU 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 
erent. Ctes. — 4. Ita Helvetios — - 

inetitutoe esae^ vi consuerlnt, Ac. 

C<B8.-— 5. ita enim definit, ul penur> 
batio sit. 

Jta sentit u2 lo(|uitur. 
Jta facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
InNervOe, 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac, 



(2) Why do you laugh instead qf 
cryine? 
33. Participial subst. with ^farfram^ 

(1) Farjrom doing this, he does that, 

(&C. 

(2) To hQ far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from, doings Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, aand such, Ac. 

simlhir, Ac. 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. > 
— others. J 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched of 00 s<a<«t. 

38. Thoveiycelebratodr 



Latih. 
Quwnpoooit^ orqttum dshsat le- 

ferCf Ac.t according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that mighi hoot hten done. 
Cur rideo ae non potiuo lacrima- 
risl 

(1) Thnhimabeatui—^UiyviiliBVLhj.}— 
or, if the verb has a* not* with it, 
tantum abest ut — ut ne — quidem^ die 

(2) Lang6 abeooe tU, Ac. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberitf ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulwn^ haiid or non muUwnt or 
baud procul abtase^ ut, Ac, 

Obs. The abe»s6 is to be used in^ 
personally, 

A, B, C, such. 

-similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ^ Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Qitum with subj.) >used. 

Not 80 ancient, non iia antiquus : but 
fion valde, non admodunif are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The roost wretched stats qf aJL 

i Cloero, a very celebrated man. 

{USoero, virdaHtBiw 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. ConHngUxueciMngBweVke, 
But aoddU when erili strike. 

3. For cKum let ertfiMfi never come, 
But sedu»,faeinu»tJlagUium, 

4. When the word 'men* means 'toUUera^* these 
Should rendered be hjmUUu, 

i. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a * 6t<< ' puts eotf 
Or ai : for other meanings * but * has got t 
' ^Oiay*'txeept**<aUad*nxiii'who* with 'fMrf.' 

(See Caution 11.) 

6 A bov who is thoughtful is never perplext 

^ By <^'»mea4Ung < at that time * and * therefore * and ' next* 

(See Cautiaa 21.) 

7. In 'thieUUfe* let'thU* with *life* agree; 
HoCf id or ttfud barbarous would oe. 

6. Jn * 90 many apiece * leave apiece quite alone i 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

0. After these impersonals vt 
Or ne will be correctly pnit x 

Contingity evenitf or accidit, ^ 

With resto^, reliquum eet and/^.^ 

10. Let *ihat* translated be by ^tio, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Yereor n«, I Soar he imS; 
Vereor uf, I fear he wmH : 
Tnm/uf. by etttjtmctivepreeent 
After fear: forget it don't. 

12. By ut translate infinitive 

With oaky commandf adviee, and «(n9e.t 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



•■ So after eeqmtur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beeeedi, Ac. | under coMiCAirs^ dlarg9, 
direO, dkc. ; under advisb, ftrAor^ adiwmiih^ pearmude^ irnpd^ didifei^ Aa 



VERSUS ME MORI ALES 



1. SvMiMus uBurif CAPiMnSQUE VLt possideamuM ; * 
PsENDUKTUBQUB monu volumuB qusBcunque tenure, 

2. etui qiuerit reperit, non qtueaiia iNyENiuirTUB.b 

3. Navis, equus, cnrrusque ^cehttnt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, POBTABUNTque humeri : leviora febuntub. 
LsBva CEBIT clipeum, vestesque gebuntub et arma. 

4. Tu succENDE rogum ; taedas accende facesque. 

5. VUia DESPiciMus : contemne periculOf miles; 
SpEBNE voluptateSffoBdasque libidinis eacaa,^ 

6. Pars OBJB est lii'us : retinentur flumina bipis. 

7. Clauaa atU tecta apebi : patefit quod restat aperium,i 

8. Rarius intebdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

9. OuMprceterUum spect&iquef uhttum* 

10. Bis tebqub augebit, minuet bis tebvb notatum. 

11. Mens JBOBA est, cormuque jbobvm : deeorporeooHo 
jEgbotum dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoBBiDA, non homines: haec tu discrimina serves. 

12. De spaiia nvsquam dicas, de tempore kukquam. 

13. Plbbs 9cUcitf jubet at populus, eensetqvie sxnatuu. 

14. NEMg, aftZa/wum nee habet, nee hahet genitvDumj ^, ^^ *^* 
16. Particulas n, eequid^ niti, ru man fobte sequatur.' 



* But eapere arma occurs as well as nmure arma. 

b This is true of rcperire^ but invenire is the general term for 'Jlnding, even 
after search or examination, 

Despicbbe relates to what we might value or respect : contemnebe to what 
we mirhtfear or think important: spebnebb to what we might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue, 

d Hence aperire os {neyer patefaeere) > oculos aperireoT patefaeere: 
portas {fores^ ostium) aperire ox patefaeere ; viam aperire^ {(or one occasion), 
pat^acert {to throw it open). Aperire is also * to maxe a thiim visible.* Patefs^ 
cere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles, 

• Hence olim^ formerly y informer days once upon a timCy and hereafter. 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never hefwrte {hut forttisse with indlc.) 
except after the particles «£, Ac. The real meaning of forte is * by accident ' ' ' 
chance* and it does not lose this meaning after si^ &c. : this is also the ori 
meaning of perchaneef perhaps. 
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16. Dat -fleiOi -fieior^ -faeio sed dat tibi -fioJ 

17. Ctuioqidd habetpennas *volucbib' complectitiir: albs 
Magna avis est : oscbn prsdicit voce fiitiira. 

18. Ne potiusquam rum post dvm, modoy dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morhl spectattMdieaminaBAXos 
.Mgrotum MXOBOB spectat medicvmque peritum, 

20. ^ Atqu/t xgitmr* praTiim est 't^ri^ur^tM.**— 'ideoqus' LatSnum esti^ 

21. * Major adhue* RomiB dicebat serior aetas : 

Cum Cicerone *etiam* sed tu, et cum Caesare dicaa.! 

22. FssTiNARB notes nimium : PBOPsaAas virorum eat 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imporure dlcas: 
Dicere sed noin, scribas si carmina, fas e8t.J 

24. Ctuod eemit PEocuL esse potest t quae ^^ttf absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina viBum.k 

26. * Non-'pariter* vites: *non— tcgtw* dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {tuque) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit autem, 

27. Particulas u<, ne recte nkv, nxys sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quas maJa sunt; adimo bona; dembbb possum 
Quidlibei .■— haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



f That is, the compounds offacio that retain the o, have Jio in the passive. 
Conficio has conftcior, according to the rule here given: but also somotimei 

h That is, never use i^ur when *con»equenUy' or * therefore* follows 'and^ 
but ideo :^—et ideo, eUque ideOf or ideogue, 

i That \Bf etiam is the classical word for *9tiU* or *yetf* with comparatives i 
not adkuc. 

J UlRlUea in navem imponere, Cass. Llv. ; nave. Suet— car in <s» Ov* 

k ProeuA &r offbut Within eight ; hnge, so far off as to be 9iil <2f ' »i^ 

1 But neCf nequetOB sometimes found : e. g. Liv.24) 3. 



VOCABTJLABY, 



abv •■ anybody 
atog ■■ anything 
ci a> alicui 
qft s> aliquft 
C8 a allcujus 
qd B allqmd 
qo B aliqao 



qm » aliqaem 
qrm b aliqaorum 
qs s> aliqooB 

* means that the phrase is not foond 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, y. (qk re perveise uti or abuti ; 
•r immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
knter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
eess : e. g, to a, ss trespass on a 
maris indulgence or patience, in- 
du1genti&, patienti& cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person ss rail at 
(eonviciis qm consectari or inces- 
Bere). To load or cover a man 

^ with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
▼ezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To flmg a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhekn aby with a. ^qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usuB or abusus perversus). 
An a. as a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolcre). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
oonveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Aficessibls (facilis acceasu: of places). 
He 18 «. to flattorera> or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum nd aurea 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with . 
a.'s (plausa et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine 3iem carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e, g. acceptomm et 
datorum, aceepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vitae rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit. To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex qft* re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re meii, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of abv (peters 
consilium ab qo). To f<«ow aby^s 
a. (aequi cs camnlium: Of consUio 
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TOOABULlinr. 



their e. (annonam cr frnmentam 
oomprimere). To be straitened for 
pRmaiODB: to be in want of c. (re 
fimmentariA laborare). PhiviBions 
are scaioe (annonA. laboratnr). To 
get in a better eapply of c., to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
• (rei frnmentaria mederi : rem fira- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much' c 
(frnmentnm imperare civitatibus). 
DeamesB, cheapness of p. (annonn 
caritasy yUitas). 

• D. 

Danger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (pericolum obtre, adire, 
•ubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
wlf to d. (in periculum se cffene, se 
inferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (infene se in periculum 
capitis atque yitas discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
momi maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
WB^-^flife). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in pre- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t N<a se periculo exponerow 



Athg is endangeied (qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob" 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatena 
et tenebras offimdere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latSre ; ob- 
scuritate mvolutum latSre). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(cnuns occultatum et circnmfusmn 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscuro loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d 
(violent^, morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
' (su& se mt£u interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (ssquo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qft, re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (^r inediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu psne emori, Ter, 
risu pesne corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing .• Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causes 
(leuire desiderium quod qs ex q& re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing dL (Uesiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in advenam valo- 
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tudmem ineidere} To be danger- 
onaly ill (in pericnloBum morbom 
impiicari). To be severely ill 
(gnvi m gravioije morbo unplicari). 
To have bad health (iiiiinn& atqae 
egrft yaletudine esBe). To be poor- 
ly (leviter egrotare, minus belle 
▼alere). To have a disease in hui 
feet, reins, &«. (ex ppdibns, reni- 
boB laborare ; pedibns egrom esse). 
To have or silver irom a disease 
that must end fatally (ssgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, nrgeri; novissimft. yale- 
tudine cimflictari). To be sick or 
diweased in mind (ab animo egrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires lecolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum ineidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a £sease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibere: 
to a perton, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies' agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger, r 

"Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versaa). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). Tolc^iad 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, eztorquSre). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exem| lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own' family 
(domesticnm habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad unitandmn). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali ease exem- 
pli). To follow ab/s e. (sequi ca 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab) 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodere in qo pemicioenm exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an instance (exempli 
cau8&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebdre, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea, To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (estmihi excusatio inscientis). 
To plead bad health in e. (excosare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfaciiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere^ 
commovore, dare, aflferre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hociinum re« 



t PtBtimiior very had, 
X Also de : quantum tu mihi moves sir 
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onmiimi UTiiitfmiitiani m- 
tlifacit: §urpa»$e9 tAem, ■npent. 
dUmppaints them, fallit). To snr- 
pan e. (ezspectationem sincere). 

F. 

Fate, All will raffer the same t 
(onuiee euudem fortuns exltnm 
latmi Bunt). To ■nbmit calmly to 
my {,, whatever it may be (qaem- 
cumqae caram fortana invezerit, 
qiiiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my t, whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventom paratum ease). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatom 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortmis). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, affllcta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite. My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cifB meiB, Dicnarchus). That f. 
PausBtiua of yours (Panetius ilie 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot ease, gratioeum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratis florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratlam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coUigeire 
or conciiiare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effiindere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratift, cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby^s f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magnfi. in gratid, ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii giatiseque 
iocopetere, ut, &c.) : to gr^nt as a 
f. (benefioii gratisDque causl conce- 
dere). 

Fingere. See Hand. 

■ '-■ 
t With svexybody (apud omnes). 



Flight, fly, flee, Eecape, RouL To 
betake one's self to f. (in fugmn ae 
confeire, dare, or conjicer^. To 
put to f. (in fugam dare, verterot 
convertere, conjicere). To xoat 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fagam ci claudere or interclndere) . 
To seek for safety by I (fugft. sain- 
tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ex f ug& evadere, fagi. 
se eripere). There is no otto 
escape fm this thing (alia /ag« 
aujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fiiglt 
effusft, castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugH locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugiL 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (amplo,* ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efierre). 
To bury aby with military honon 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terril obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro carere). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui; 
obrtltum esse) : in the waves (undia 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(qusstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex qft. re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos quaai- 
tus praedasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (quiestui habere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po- 
nere: putare esse de lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gam g., renown, 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi pardre or 
coUigere, gloriam qussrere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make gloiy 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo*y (immortally glorift 
qm afficore, sompitemsB gloria qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a tree (arborem inse* 
rere. surculum arbori inaerere). To 
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9. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirutn bonam in pirum silvaticam 
inserere). 
Grafting, insitio. 

H. 

Band, Traditional, Fingers, Art, 
To have a work, = iMok, in h. 
(opus in manibus habSre). To 
take in one's h.'8 (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quiBstio qu8B nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrd, manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e, 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of ab/s 
h.'s (extorqu^re qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (f ugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus: alto 
elabitur de mauibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
caus& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitifsima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afferre, iuferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ah- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo: if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem ourare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini turn servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {ttUgiout observances) 
per manus traditas. 

t iio,tobe placed i» ywr hande, in vestri 
manu situm esse 



care of, one's h. (valetadinem noff- 
iigere: valetudini parum parcel^. 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem d 
propiuare, Plant. *amicum nomi« 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, aegra, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. ox weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetndinis toe). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ox* 
cusare, &.c. valetudo ss had heaitht 
just as in, " to excuse himself od 
the ground of his health," «hJ8 
health will not sufier him, &«." 
it is implied that bad health m 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bonA 
valetudine uti: excellent, optim&). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commod& uti 
To mjure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercise (valetudinem 
iutermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (coofirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rocte valere) : hi better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetndinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum aecedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere m puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublics sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipublicss tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublice prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
CGB repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recodere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be« 



t l^ese words show that this was an 
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itow dmno h-'s on aby (deomm 
honoree ci tribaere). To raiae a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(bonorem ci d&ie, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrire at 
h.'8 (ad bonoras veniie, penrenire). 
To climb to h-'s (ad honores as- 
eendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habdre, Nep., to 
a tuperior). 



In. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In fhmt 
.(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitadinem: so in longitndinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
wiinesseo in hi» potcer). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

injury; Wrong, To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, imponere, Slc ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any I (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an I at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
donare). To forget i.'8 or w.'s 
(injuries oblivione conterere). 

invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (osnam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 



Judge, Judgment, Sentenee,Opinion, 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recnsare). 
A B. procured by bribery (emtum jn- 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about atbg (facere judicium de q& 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(cs judicium exquiiere). To stand or 
Abide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let otfaen Judge (ahomm sit ju- 
dicium). I have always been of a 
(meum semper judicium fuit). To 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicere se cs jndido). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo Roi 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or ezpedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hoBC 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propow 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges cbndere, 
ecribere, conseribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
eire, nt or ne ; of the people) To 
give l.'s to a state-— of a ruler (legos 
dare or coustitnere ci civitati). 
To impose L's on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligero, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem dissuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
v^to (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogaro legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact* 
meut (legi obrogare). To trample 
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a L underfoot (legem conculcare). 
To Bee that a 1. is pot in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
Taleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dice : with geru of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
senrare, conservare). 
Letter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (uullam 
Uteram scribere). To know a single 
I. ftf Greek (unam literam Giecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a I. lo aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere Uteris or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare): to seal (signare 

. or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). * To break open 
the seal (literas fesignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere).. To 
pester aby with L's (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expetere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By L (per literas). To 
tear up a I. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self in one's 
&'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in Uterus se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere eetatem 
in Uteris). To have paid even the 
aUghtest attention to 1. (Uteras vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis lubris degustasse. Q.) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litersB interiores [quasdam] 
et reconditas) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I Uve I will, 
&c. (ita vivam, ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidiuem^ ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio sue — 
vivere). Not to be able- to live 
without athg (qft, re carere non 
posse). If a longer L had been 
granted him (si vita longlor suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a veiy narrow income 
(in tenui pecuni& vivere). To Uve 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st L (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salatem debere ; also ab aliquc 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vit» periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or ffitatem agere in qli^re). The 
rest of ^ne's 1. (qd r^iiquum esi 
vits). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deU- 
cate ac molUter) ; parce, continen* 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
Usten to this (aures mes a com« 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 
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M. 

Uemrry; ReeoUeetioJL As lar as 
my Qi. or r. goM (at mea est me- 
moria). To recall or briug athg to 
•by's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducers, qm in memoriam cs 
rai redacere). Athff has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd ezcessit, de- 
lapsom est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tenS- 
ra). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; ezercdre). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam ro- 
fricare). In my r. (me& memoriA). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
' have a good m. (memorift. vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totft, mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mmd what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
dazsle aby's m. (ci animi acienr 
pnestringere). To be of another m. 
(in ali& voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [ss be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, tohen necessary). To blunt 
or dttll the pdwers of the m. (aciem 
inge^M.^ animi, myitis pnestringere. 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 

when the m. is an inference (pu- 

tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Same ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomeu ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst, infin., or 
sentence with ut. The thiD|^ may also 
bo in tbo gen. : m mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex q& re nomen reperiret). For 
tiiat I think is his name (nam, ut 
opinor, hoo nomen est). To eafi 
^athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). Hia 
n. stands high amongst advdcates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Ca;neli): whose n. was Camel as 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or 'Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(liters sine nomine scripts). An 
a. paper (Kbellus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen^^ (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name; Reputation; Good^ 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prestat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
tliing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
'cxistimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one'* 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. o} 
men, i. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (henna 
sine existimatione ; elk existima- 
tioue). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi* 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suffers 
(de existimatione suft qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum esistima- 



t Or ab q& re nomen trahere. 

t Cs verbis, if a message is put m aby'ft 
mouth: cs nomine, when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the aathority of a 
superior. 
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•tionis fu$ere)j Other phra8e9 

are: ca ezistimationi oonsulere, 
Bervire: C8 exwtimatiouem yiolare, 
offendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
taeri: exi8tiinationemeoii8ervBre,re- 

tinSre. Elxistimatio intagra (un- 

blemished), praclara, sanctiBtima. 
exiBtimatio in discrimen venit (is 
endangered). 
NecesaarUy. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necesatatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with 8ubj.) 

O. 

Oath. To ohserve my o. (jusjurandum 
fiervare, conservare). To break an 
0. (josjurandom negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jarejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (juriquraudi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jorisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
0. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O/s of sense, or of our senses 
(qu8B sub sensus cadnnt; or quss 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agsre, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their &8t a, that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (om-nia ad qd revo- 
care, referta^ or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an a or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afierre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; Unpifularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into o (in- 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) Ts 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in* 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(at opinio nostra est, at mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(insenmtor): are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
num pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minunn- 
tur) : are given up (remittantur or 
deponuntnr): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defenduntur) : wear away 
gradually or m time (diutumitate 
extabescunt). His preseat poUtical 
o.'s (ea qu9B de republics nunc 
sentit or seutiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opmione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [Occasio,facultM, &c. 
See Ddd. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur): is wanting (deest): is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have^ an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, for* 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari^). 



Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordiaB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primal 
agere). T^ surrender or offer the 
fint p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 

t Simulacpotestas primum data est C. 

« In Pison. ii. $ 25. See L^«. 

II Or ad qm. 
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Part; Share. To call or iiiTite aby 
to a ahara (in partem vocare). 

Paiketie. To ntter in a very p. 
manner (magn4 com miseiicoidii 
pronuntiare). 

Pfloce. To ane for p. (pacem peterot 
precibua ezpoecere, orara). To ob- 

• tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
coofltituere, compoaere — with aby, 
earn qp) To oflbr aby terms of p. 
(ci nltro pacia conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
Tivere cumqo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infects). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

PletL See Excittt, 

PUiuure. To be productiye of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, pardre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendte 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubeuter). With mat p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titiUat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dedera*, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
nthg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
jicrease pw (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri— cor- 
run^pi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby m p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
c« bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessioue dimo- 
vSre et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessiene 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

Power. To hn\ e aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestate mA ha- 
bere). To have p. of life and deatii 
(vitas necisque potestatem habere 
C.) Athg is in my p. (situm est 
qd in potestate met ; eat qd &cal« 
tatis meo). To fall into aby'ap 
(in cs potestatem «adere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
aabmit to the p. of aby (se sub et 
poteoLatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promisBnm 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misBo stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promisBum efficere, solvere): to 
make good (promisao satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or place reltanoe 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo ezi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 
Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate^ 
toJien the ayes and noes arrangfsd 
themselves on deferent sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. fcnr my be 
lief (cur credam afierre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (ccHistat nobis ailen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athff (rationem cs rei afiTerre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not wiUiout r. (nee injurift). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, ofper^ 
sor^al religion; res dlvinsBi of re^ 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana aus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's dam (ad ci 
aures pervdnit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. btffxa to be whiflpeied abont or 
ciiculated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing corrent ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama suigit or nascitnr). 
R. says (^oma nuntiat) To hear 
Bthg by common r. (commnni fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

ReputatiotL See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm qnies- 
cere or reqaiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diatomo 
labore qniescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (qoieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (pne- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: premium ci defenet). To 
be rewarded, to receiye a r. (premio 
donari). Tox recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm prsBmio). To be 
rewarded or receiye a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei fene ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Jiisk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare .\ ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi Bui facere). 

Bout (pellere, profligare). Soe Flight 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sidea (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Pntmum ci deferrtj of a state reward- 
ing mei> t by a public a<n, by public hon- 
ors, &g 



boy to a puKie i.t (scholarem fi«< 
quentie et velttt pnblicis precept 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment 

Share. See Part 

Side. To be on a pexson's i. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd com aliqno facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere stndia doctrine) 
To pursae these s.'s (hec stndia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus sunm stndium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hec 
stndia repetere, renoyare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time,^ Before the t. (ante tempos) 
To leaye one's self no t for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad. 
inc.) To try to gain t. (spatium ot 
moram interponeje). All the 1. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft, temporis datur). To have t to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempos 
hab§re). Nor was there t to, &c 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &a) It is t 
to, Slc (tempos est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempos 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempos in qft. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempos ci 
rei oBtonrare). To choose my or a 
convenient t (tempos cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempos 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempos rei gerende 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, stvdia extra ov.vp 
proftrre, PHn. 

i Truthy Veritas. 

4 Immediateljr or some time afterward^ 
eomfesHm out ex uUervatto '^ 
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dimittflra) To deep the t away 
(tempori indormiie, PhiL 3, 14). 
To happen at a moat inconyenient 
t (in flJieniBunum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad punctum temporia, C. Tu»e, 1, 
' 34, 82). 

U. 

Under, To be n aby'a command 
(one aab ea imperio). To reduce 
n. aby'a power (aub ca poteatatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Oar n. comprehenda 
(inteiligentia noatra eapit qd). A 
man of n. (in qo ineat or eat inteili- 
gentia). To adapt atbg to the n. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthinesa. To escape from the 
bad effecta of the unhealthy aeaaou 
(abeaM ah injurift. temporia). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (molea- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestift. 
affici ; all with ex qk re). To be 
▼exed that (fsgre, myiter, moleate 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vie- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vie- 
toriam reportara ab or de qo). 

View. To diawnt fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione diasentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, 6lc.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de viH. dare ei viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'a: or Uiere are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (hifts dupli- 
cem habent docenm viam). To 
March out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
viae indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
uino nullum facere posse). To 
dofino one's w.'s (verba definire et 
deaoribere). I wish to lay a couple 



of w.'s to f ou (tribna verbis te volo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp, acrip- 
tura). To have w.'a with aby (al« 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'a with aby (nnllo verbo 
eonoertasse cum qo). To waa 
w.'a (verba froatra conanmere). To 
liaten to aby'a w.'s (loqaenti aures 
pr»bere). The w. plougrfa (verbum 
aratri: not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
baa thia w. any other meaning (ne- 
que ulla alia huic verbo aubjecta 
notio eat, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
moat appropriate w.'a (verba maxi- 
ma cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
aententift, deaiatere. C) This word 
ia uaually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qt re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in thia w. : or to 
include two thinga in the notion of 
thia w. (huic verbo duaa rea subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meanmg to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotionem or aententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue it 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
Bolet virtutis). 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugun? 
ci imponere, prop, and Jig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y 
(jugum a cervicibns cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.: exuere, to do it gradually t 
to slip it off). To bring aby undef 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi' 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj^ 
the following passage of Cicero is a gooQ 
example: ^^ To tjie word hap pf,'* jc.-^ 
huic verbo. mtum beatum didmut, 4^ 1^ 
5,29. 
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Accuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut, 67, 238.] 

Act a play, docere fabulam (of thoat 
who get it up, <^., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting hia 
part) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
{"ss-very earnestly with verbs 
of entreating. 'ssi several times, 
oft e n : iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et sspius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverso [not fiavio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /=r jnake an agreemerd; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convSnit. We agreed, inter nDs 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) ^ cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qui re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personaUy: pax convenerat: 
quse convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipdtens, except as a theological term"] 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name qf Jupiter, — 
Jupiter O, M, 

Appear = * make his ' appearance 
amongst its ' {of one who is dead, 4*c.)i 
exsistere. 

« = *»««»,' videri (not apparfire). 

=: * to be manifest,* apparcre 

{not videri). 

Appear [in a dream\ ostendtre se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; vohifh 
likeness appears %n their bodies, qua 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C, 

Appear in any bodxfs eyes, judiclo cujua 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui * 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) ! illucescit {begins to shine), 

Auert, dicere, affirmare Inot asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used qf a 
person), anctor. A weighty authority , 
locuples Buctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting qf a 
body.* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pan- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangerej. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prestantissimus ; or scriptor prime 
classis. Cie, [Gellius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor prole tarius.] 

Command {an army), pneesse. 

Compassion, From compassion, miBe' 
ricordii captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagegues, concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagogi be used ouos Graeci aicunt, 
or ut Greco veroo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is dons 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work oi Mr. Arnold's, principally 
un the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
jublic. 

t 7b ask again and ojgain, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et sepins rogare 
ttiU etiam atque etiam is never really numerical. 
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Bxactsbatb: exacuere (Nep.); in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujiui incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, ezacerbare. Liv.] 

Experience, usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. JFVom experience^ re, usu, 
exitu doctuB, expertus ifrom my own 
experience, expertus in me, expertus. 

tFish out Mthgfhm «oy, abqp qd expiv- 
cari, C 

Fle§h : in ' to loBeJksh,* ' gainjieah,' ^. 

oorpns amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly iqf pletuurea, 4rc.), by gen.^ 

corporis. 

Qrtek. Tb speak Greek or good Qreekt 

Grece loqui. 
Orow (an old man, 4rc, ^* &ecofne')> fieri. 

Health,Y9letudo.^Qood healthf sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo (not vale- 
tudo on/y).— ealus (the continued state 
or preservation qfgood health.) 

imagine (1) s to form a rmresentation 
in the mmd, animo cogitare, conci- 

Sere, complecti :— animo fingere, ef- 
ngere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) := conjecture, con- 
iecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
^::^imaginari belongs to the silver 
age^. (3) ^ to entertain an unfounded 
notum, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi faJsam cuius rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid sommare 
( =a dream it), (4) I imagine (insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

impure. An impure style, inquinatua 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint, Plin.iun.]. 

inspire anybody with hope, fear, ^c, 
Bpem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

— ^— anybody with a desire, quem 
cupiditate cujus rei faciendse inci- 
tare, or incitare od aliquid faciendum. 

inspired, afflatus numfne divino; in- 
stinctu divine perculsus ; Instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

invite (to supper, Ac), invitare (by 
word qf mmuh) : vocare (6y a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [* quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates ABiBsjantutm 
fore putasset, qud efractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C] 

Latki. Ho speak Latin or good Juoiin, 
Latine dicere, loqui. 



MercifitUy \nat misericorditer, lnU\ cmn 
misericordift or miseratione, miseri- 
cordi& captus, Ac. To deal m^rd' 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordi& uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se pnebera 
in aliquem. 

C^er violence, vim afierre alicul. 

(Jne or two, unus et alter, unusitemque 
alter. Unus alterve ("ssLone or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e.g.bythe sword)^ 
yiam aperire, patefacere. L, 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciende). An 
opportunity qf doing any thxn^ is of- 
fered, locus faciendsB alicujus re! 
datur. 

tPoZm: to bear Ike palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honorea 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere (not honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers. Tb (^er prayers, precation- 
em or preces 2acere, preces Deo adlii- 
bere (C). preces mittere (Liv.), 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, <f»c.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabilia^ 
which meems, * respectable,' * tolerably 
cood']. Jt seems probable that Mita 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {Jmt verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versimi, 
Ac.) afiferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 
ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

a reason, to, causas afferre. 

Pure (qf style), purus et emendatus. 

Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sincerltas orationis. 

Quote an author, to,.producer& proferre 
Bcriptorem (producere. proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afierre, proferra 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, wh^n =s Aground,' * mo- 
tive.* Tb bring another reason, al- 
teram aJSerre rationem or causam. 

Seoere (qf a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas eifundero or 

profundere. 
Shed blood =s kill, occidere. 
Slay oneself (lay violent hands on ono 
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9tttciide)t 86 interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mqytem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; Be multare morte.* 
Speak. The thin^ speaks for itself ^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C. 
Style^ oratio, dictio, genus scribendl or 

dioendi. 

. Tb express oneself in^^ or to nos- 

•ess a jTood style {of a Latin auUiar) 



{», oratione emendatft et Latini uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide (to commtO, mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere (icAen tfu death is not com' 
miUed by one^s ovm hands ; i. e. ii 
virtv.al^ not actual^ suicide). 

TJunk highfyqf, <f>c.| de aliquo magnl 
fice sentire. 



* Aln : manus alhi afiene : manu atbi vitam ezhauriic (C) 



INDEX r, 

ENGLISH. 



[Q stands for QtcdifioM. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A, sometimes translated by aliquia, 

guiapiamf or quidam^ 393. 
abandoned, perdihu. 
able (to be), poaae, quire (gueo)^ 125, e. 
Abdera (of), AbdenUs, G. m, 
abilities, ingenium {sing,), 
abound, abundare {abl,), 
about ( » concerning), <U (abl.). 
about ( =* nearly), /arc, adv. ; circitery 

Tprtp. - ^ 

above (such an age), 306, and Q^ 
absence (in his), abtena. 
absent (to be), abeaat^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare a6, 220. 
abundance of, abuntU, adv, (gen.), 
acceptable gratuM^ 212. 
accident (by); casu, 
accompany, comitari. 
accomplish, confieere^ /ec, feet, 
account : on — of, ergo ( gen.) : 207. 
accuse, accusare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare {gen, of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), soUre^ solUue, 
acquainted, to become, noscere^ 385^ 
acquit, absolverej solv^ sohu {gen. of 

charade), 
acquit ofa capital charge, capitis absoU 

vere, 
adapted, accommodatuSf 212. 
addition : in — to this, kue a/cttdit^ acce- 

debat, <&c., 513. 
adherents (his own), siU, 
adjure, obtestari (aec.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consilium inire or 

oapere, 
advantage, emolumentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse {daL), 
advantageous: to bo very — , magna 

utUitati 6sse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversee, 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere {dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with t*f, nc, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timere^ vereri^ S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time : post, used adverbially. 
after ^before a seniejice), postquam. See 

after, prep, post (vnih acc.'i. 
after the oattle, (confestirn) a prodio, 
again and again, ettam atque etiam, 
again from the beginning, ab integro, 
against, adversus {ace.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of leelings, actions, &c., agaijist a 

person), 
against his will, invitus {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( = time of life), eetas, atis. 



age (of that or such), idastatis X-ien q 
age (of what 7) quid astatis 7 J ^°"' f^ 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mmd),incensua 

animum, 298. 
ago, abhine (to precede the subst oi 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (oec.with infin.}, 
agricultural operations, res rustieee, 
all, omnisy cunctus ; ( = whole), untDor 

sus, totus, 
all together, cuneti universi, 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one oy one, singulk 
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allowed: it is— ^ cotutat {aoe. with 
infin.). 

allowed : I am — , licet miki, 

allow it to happen, commUtere ut. 

almost, propty pceru. 

almost: I — thmk, haudado an^ 161. 
(See note on Diff. 25.) 

alone, wlua ; or (if ont person) unti*. 

Alps, Alpea, G. iwn. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun icfem, 387. 

altar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q^ on 1 56. 

although indeed, qtuimquam {yndUX 

always, after superUU. by qutMqiu. Sae 

a man ( = any : indef.), quit. 

amanuensis, a manu tcnua. 

among, inter, 

amongst (a people), apud with ace, 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me tpith you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
anger, tra. 
angry : to be ~, iraad (dot,): mucmaHre 

(dot.) 222. 
animal, animalf alia. 
another, alter, era, <&c* Oi^eriua : an- 
swering Va^uiaone^ing, alivd^ 

38. 
another man's, alienua, 
answer, reapandere {dot.), 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any * (after expera), omnia, 
any. See 389. 
any where (=s any whither), uaquam, 

402. 
any man may, cujiumB eat, (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, appeUare {accX 
appear, (s seem), viaeri {piaua), 
appear (show myself), apparere, 
apply vigorously to, incumberein (with 

acc,^ ; cubUf cubit, 
approved (valour, Ac.,) apectaiuta. 
arms, to take, arma capere, 
army, exerdtua, fi«. 
arrived at ; men have — , veTtium eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
a», after tarn, talia^ tantua, tot, is, ^uam, 

quantua, qualia, mtot, respectively, 
as, after idem, qui, 43 (or cu:, ataue). 
%'d far as I know, quod sciapiy 5o. 
as far as I can, quoa dejua facer e poa- 

aum, 512. 



} quoad ehta jEeri 
^ poteat, 512. 



as far as poftsibl 

as fiEU- as can be done, > 

as it were, qu(fai, 

as soon as, aimul ac;ut primum ; quum 

primum; vbi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after *audi* or ' »o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quia (85) : if *audi* 

or ' «o.' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used by 66. 
ashamed : am — o^ pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, deUdi veniam 

petere, 
assault (a town), oppugnare, 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facera 

devi, \ 

assist, auxUiari, adjUvare, apitulari; 

aubUvare, auecurrere, aubvenire^ 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — toaTii, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a miUibua paa* 

auum duobua, 348. 
at two miles ofi, a fMUiJbua paaawm 

duobua. 
Athens, AttuncB. 
Athenian, Athenienaia, 
attached to, amana; dUigena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri, ortui 

{ace). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auctoritaa, 
aware, to be, intelligera. 



Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrancea). 
banish, pellere ex civiiate (pepul,jmla)m 
banished from, extorria {abl,), 27o. 
banquet, comnmum. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, beUum. 

battle of CannaD, pugna Cannenaia, 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre [tul, lot, 33). 
beasts, fer<e. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (db), 
become, Jieri, factua aum, 
become acquainted with, noscere, 885. 



* The pronouni and adverbs for *ainy* may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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before, adv, antea. « 

before, prep* ante {aee.). 

before (standing before 'a sentence), 

aii/«9iiaffi, 496, Ac. 
before one's eyes, 06 oeulof. 
behold, adgpieere, to, «pex, aped, 
beg, peitere, peiio, petit, ab, 
begin, ecBpiase {began, before pass. in£ 

emptua eat). 
beeinmng, inttium. 
beuere, eredere, (dot.) erediid, eradU. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix eredida- 

rim, 428, and note. 
beliered, I am, mihi eradUw, 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, benefleium. 
benefit, y. bentfaeere (daL). 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
^seech, obaeerare. 

best, optimtu. 

betrayer, prodUor. 
better, metior. 

better : it is — (» mare aoHtfadofry, 
preferable), aaHua eat, 116. Ex. 34, 



better: it wonldhaTeboen—* |«a<ttwor 

utiUuafwt,426{5). 
between, inter. 

beware o^ caeere, cao, taut, 233. 
bird, avia: (great bira) aUa. Voiucria 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), reorudaaeare^ 

erudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour f made 

virttOe eaioi 280, a. 
blind. ceDcua, 
blood, aang-ma, \nia, m, (when ahedy 

eruor). 
blot out. delire, dekr, ddd, 
boast, gloriari, (abl.) also de, in, 273. 
Doast, to make the same, idem gkriarL 
body, corp-^u, oria. 
border on, adjatgre, 229. 
bom, natua : oom to, natua ad. 
bom, to bcL naaci (natua). 
both— ana: d — d. 
bounds. See Exceed, 
hoy, puer, O.pueri, 
branch-of-learninff, dodrina, 
breach of duty: it is a—, contra qgt^ 

ciumed. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, ) fdem faUarci 
break a promise, S /{/^* 
bribery, ambUua, Ita. 



0^ 



eoncise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of fltt* 


Inclusion of 
aU alike. 


Inclusion of wmnt. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
ti,ne,num,&c. 




PnoNovxa 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quUibet 


aliquls 
quispiam 


quls 


any (body) 


AnvxaBs. 
(a) PUm. 

{Jb)Tism. 


usquamj 


quovis (to) 

ubivis ' ? / ^ 
ubiUbetjW 


aliquo (ft}) 

alicubi 1 ... 
uspiam \ v^^ 


quo (to) 


m^plaoe 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 
or 





> 



« SSrAUare ge: 
aoojrcaly,* *ffian:* 



' exduded when *any* follows negattaea; or 'wiOtout^ 
n questions that expect the answer 'no,* (*% ' ' 
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bridge, poMf nH$t m. 

Ening an action or charse against, reum 

jaeere ; /ec, fact : (with gen. or dt,) 

187. 
burden, onusy oneris. 
burnt ; to be — , dejlagrare. 
burst out afresh, rtcj^udesceref crudu. 
business, negotium. 
but i£ ain; ein atUertif 451. 
but if not, sin minus j 451. 
but a little more, and he would have 

perished, minimum abfuii{iniper».) 

quinperiretf 91. 
but, after universal negatives, (= who 

— not), quin, [or, qui — non,] 44. 
but, after universal negatives (sez- 

cep^y nisij or prep, prater. X 

but, aner cannot. See Cannot, 
butcher, trucidare. 
buy, emercy em^ empt. 
by letter, per Itteras. 
by =: near, prope. 



Caesar, C^saary aria. 

call, vocarty amtdlarey nominarty dicere, 
See 51. 

call B summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenirey ven, vent (ace.). 

call to mind, reminisH. 

camp, castroy pi. 

campaign, end of. 308. 

can, posse, quire (queo)t 125, e. 

CannsB, of Cannensisy adj. 

cannot: I cannot but—, faeere non 
poetum quuiy Ac. 

cannot: it cannot be but that, jSeriTion 
potest quin. 

capaole of containing, capax (gen.). 

capital, cap-ttty iiis. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facers, 

care that for, hujus faeere, 

care, eura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligens (gen.), 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carihag-o. inis. 

cast forth, projicere jecy ject. 

cause to be aoneyf aeiendttm curare. 
351, 356. 

icease, desinere desiy desit : eeasedy be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitus est. 

cease speaking tacere, 299. 

censure, reprehensioy onis. 

chameleon, chamaUeon. 

chance, casusy ^. 

character, mords pL G. urn. 

charge (ialsely,) insimulare (gen, of 
woTige), 



charge : bring, or prefer a —> ete 

make him an accused person^ reum 

faeere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare (dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), aJkUsy 212 
chaste, castas. 
children, liberty pL 
cheese, caseus. 

choose (= elect), eligerCy legy lect. 
christian, cfiristianus. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

(referring to a preceding sentence)^ 

qum res, 36, 37 (b) 
citizen, eivis. 
city, urbsy xirbis. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, postulare, 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself tnduere^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
cold,yr^-tt*, ifris. 
come, vinircy vitiy vent. 
come to the assistance o^ aUcui otir- 

illio venircy 242. 
come to a determination, conntium 

invre. 
command, imperare (dot.). 
command an army, process (dot.). 
commission, mandare (dot.), 
commit many sins, mtuta peecare, 
common, communis. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, misericordia. 
compel, cogere. cosgy coacL 
completed : I nave — the work, opus 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
concerns (itj, interesty 207. 
condemn, damnarey xndemnare: to 

• deathy capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

daimnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestas. 
confer (oenefits) on, conferre(benefieia) 

in ; ace; tuly lot. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inirs 

ab aliquo (Cic.) apudaliquem (lAv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulariy 492. 
connection with, eonjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, vincerCy vie, vi^. 
consequence : it is of—, interest. 
consequence : it is of no — y nihil in» 

teresty or referty 207. 
consider = think, existimarCy arbitrari 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliquantunu 
considerably, aliquaritOy 406. 
constancy, canstantia. 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, astrvmg aidrtts, eris. 
conaxd, connUt uUe, 
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oonsvlt, egnttiters^ tulic, tutt., aee. 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, $ alicni, 233. 
contemporary, ^quaHs. 
contented, cantenlu* {abl,). 
contention, eoiUenlio. 
continue, pergfere^ perreXj perreet. 
contract to build, amdueerefacieTuktmf 

contrary to each other, inter ae eon- 

trarU, «, a. 
convenient, eommodua, 
conTersant, to be, ealUre (oee.). 
converse, loquij loetUua, 
corrupt, eorrumperej rtw, rupi. 
cost, «tore, eondare, 266. abt : (dtU, of 

person), 
count, numerate. 
country, pa/ria; as opposed to town, 

rut, ruria, 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, rtia. 
country, from the, rurc 
courage, virtuM^ uHm, 
courageously, fortUer, 
courtesy, humaniiaa. 
cross over, tranajicere or tra^ertf jee, 

jeei, (ace.), 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, erwUlUer, 
cruelty, emdelUaa. 
cry out, damara, 
cultivate, oo2cre, eo/tt, euli: if it be a 

ahidy, e. g. eloquence— ^Aict^e 

(do*.), 
cure, mederi {dot.). 
custom, canauetua-Oy inia, 
cut o^ interdudertj dua, 233. 



Daily, quotidia, indiaa or in dUa aingur 
ha. (See 69, t). 

danger, periadum, 

dare, audire, auatta aum. 

day, by, inUrdiUf 311. 

deaf| aurdua, 

dearer, pZimt, O. 266. 

death, mora. 

death, to (after eondemn)^ eapUia. 

debt, (Ba alienutih 273. 

debt, heavy, magrmm €aa cdiemim. 

deceive, cMctpere, to, eep, eept, 

decree, decernertj crev^ eret. 

deem, piUare. 

defend what is actually attacked, de- 
fenders (Jendf fetia) : — what may 
be attacked, tueru 

Degree, to what a — 1 quo^ (with gen.) 



deliberation (after opc« aatU eonmittb 

271. 
delight, deledare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, aanofmu. 
demand, poatulare; poacert^ papoac; to 

demand importunately, emagitarc 

(See 257). » ^ o 

deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranaveraum 

digitum diaeedere. 
depend on, niti, nxaua or nixua : {in with 

abL). 
depriYeoifMoIiare^orbarei {abL), 
desert, deacrWe, aeru, aert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, beneda. 
^deserving of; dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, Ac, dignua eaae qui, 

with aui)^. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velle ; eupere, eupiv.eupit : s= er- 

preaa a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, euoidua (gen.), 
despair of, aeaperare. 
destroy utterly, delere^ delev, delet. 
destroy ( = bum\ coner^Smarty 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perditum 

deter, aeterrire. [See FVom..'\ 
determine, eonatUuert. 
detrimental, to be, detrimenio eaae, 242. 
devote oneself to. incumbere in, with 

ace. (cubu, cuhit). 
devote oneself to, atudere {dat.). 
die, mari, tor, mortuua; mortem or aur 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, dificilia. 
difficulty : there is— in doing, Ac. » it 

is done. diffUUe, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, dijffUHe. 
difference, distaniia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per" 

multum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there 1 quid interest? 
difference, there is no, ) nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or refert, 2IOnf. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, ecena. 

direct = instruct, pnecipere, cep, cept. 
discharge, ^ngi, functus, {<M.) per- 

fungi. 
discipline, diaevpltna. 
discontented, am— with, pcenitet me, 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, 0. 
disease, morbua. 
disgraceful, iurpia. 
disgusted: am— at^edet (pert per- 

tcBaum eaGi me* 207. 
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dishonorably, turpUer, 
, displease, dtapliaret (dat.)» 
'dissatiflfied : am ~ with, pcmUct nu, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, &c. 

obeMae^ diatare, 319. 
distance : at two miles* distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abesse; distare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, /o9«a. 

divest, exiurCf exu^ exiU, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihU aiivd quam 

ifaciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, T^adare facert, 
dog, eanu, 
doubt: dvbitare, 
doubt: I don't at all—, nullua dvbito 

iqmn). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ rum, eat dubiwn 

{quin\ 89. 
dream, aumrdare. 
dream, s. aomnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare. 
draw up an army, aciem inatrueres 

atruXf atruct. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

eem aciem inatruere, 
dress, veatUua. 
drink, bibere^ 6i&, bibii, 
drink, s. poiua^ ^^I^tt 
drinking, TO^io, p"* 
drive, petlere, pepiUy ptUa : •— drive 

away, abigere^ eg^ act, 
dutiful aiflection, p{«^. 
duty, qfflcium. 

E. 



Each (of two), tUerquej ulraque^ utrum- 

quCf G. tUHuatiue, 
each one, unuaquiaqua. 
feach other (after * to love,* Ac), inter 

»«, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainguLi, pi. 
eagerly^ desirous, atvdioauaj {gen,); 

arndtUt (gen.). 
mBYffacUia. Easily, /oofe. 
eat. edere {ed^ ia) ; veaci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectU), 
eclipsed. t.o be, deficere^fec^fect, 
efface, aeUre^ deUv^ delet. 
either — or : avi — aut ; vel — vel ; aive 

— »£««, 456. 
elect, eligerey leg^ led, 
election, comiHay n. pi. 
eloquence, eloqiuntiat facundia {najtu- 

ral eloquence), 
emulate, amtdariy 229. 
encamp, wnaldltra^ aed^ ae$a. 

15 



encounter death, mortem oppdare, 
encounter a danger, pericukan olrin, 
end o£ extremttay agreeing with Ite 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prcedUua (abl.), 
endure, auatinerey tinu, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicua. 
enemy (public), koatia. 
engage = fight with, conjligercy JUx^ 

Jlict. 
engage = undertake, redpere, cep, cepl, 
engaged in : to be — y operam dare, 

337: (in a battUy affaWy <&c.) inr 

tereaaey 224. ^ ^ ' 
eiyoy, fruiy {abl.). c 

enoue^li,' aatUy affotim. (See 512.) 
enquire o^ qiuerereex; gtuBatty qiueaii, 
enter into partnership, coire aodetatem. 
entrust, erederey eredidy credit {daJt. ol 

person^. « 

envy, invioirey rid, via (dot.). J 

Ephesian, Evheaiua. 
equal, par, dot. Equal to (in magni" 

tvaey real or figurative), indar 

igen.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, B.fugay 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugityfaJHtf 

prtBterity 259. 
eternal, eetemua (= everlasting) ; sem* 

pitemuay 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, eequua animua. _ 

even — not, ne — quidem, 
evening, In the, veaperi. 
every, omnia, 
every body, qtdaquey 396. 
every tentn man, decimua quiaque, 
every body who or that, quiaquiay qui- 

cuTi^ue, 396. 
every thmg, ommoy pi, 
ever, unquamy aliquandoy quandOy i02, 
evil, mamrn. neut, adj. 
exactly, with a numeral f ipae, in agroo- 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 

dum- exeederey ceaa, 
exceedingly, vehemenier, 
excel, anteceUerey preeatarey 229. 
exhort, hortari. adhortari, 
expedient, utUia{dat.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit, 
expediency, utilitaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

u»uay ^a. 
exposed to, obnoxittay 212. 
extortion, pecunue repdundas ; or only 

repetundee. 
extremely flourishing, Umge opulentis- 

•tmus. 
eye,opif^. 
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FbecL to kDOwamanby, defaeU no9$e. 
faU Ut MeiidUdume (dai,), faU (one), 

faith, jWe#,%. 

hlth&lfdeiia, 

lall on (s seize on), ineeMert. 229. 

fiyaehoodfl^ utter many, muUa merUiri, 

38# 
bmUytfamUia. 
&r from (thinking) thia, tantum abest 

t«4 — (li/J. 
far : not to he — from, haiud muUum 

or proeul abtne {quin)^ 91. 
br be it jQrom me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, muUo (with eompar. and miperl.)^ 

farewell, ave^ wdve, valt^ 281. 

fate,^u7n. 

fiiult, cu/pa. 

favour, a, heiufievum. 

favour,/av»-6 {datXfav.faut. 

fawn^upon, adtUan (dai. or ace,). 

fear, of bodyy Hmor ; of mmd^ metut, (ta. 

ddu.timere, metuere, vereri. See 99. 

feeble, imbeciUus, 

feedon,vesct. Sea 273. 

feel thankful, groHam habere, 

fBveTffebru, abl. i. 

few, Tpaueif <e, a. 



few : a few davs ago, paucU hia diebuB, 
few: a few aaya * ' 
diebu$. 



before, paucit illis 



fidelity,jSc2M. 

field, in the, milUUe, 

fight, pugnare! fight on horseback, ex 

ejfuo. 
find, uiventre, reverire. 177. 
find: hard to find, difficUU inverUu, 

364. 
finger's breadth. See Depart 
finish, confieere. 
fire, ^i0, ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
ffant, prtmum: at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, ap^ 212. 
fitted, acccmmodattUi 219. 
fix by edict, edtcere (u/). 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace,). 
flaw, vitium, 
mght,/«^o. 

flogged, to be, vtrgia e<ed%; ccenu. 
folly, ahdUHa. 
fond, cwpidua {gen.). 
fbod, et&ti«, {. 
foot, pet, pecfit. 
fbr, when untranslated, 266. 



fbr how much 7 ^fuanH? 

for as much'~«8, i^mi(— ^iconli; 266. - 

for less, minoris, 266. 

for just as much — as, > taniidem — 

for no more, than ) quaniii 226. 

for {==in behalf of\ pro. 

for ( ss owing to^ of obstacles), pr«,(aU.) 

for instance, verbi cauad. 

for some time, dudwn^ jamdudum^ 4201 

for (after to /ear), sign of dot. 

for any thing I care, per me Ueet. 

for us (after make\ a nobis, 

foreign to, oHenus^ 212. 

foretell, praediceze. 

forget, oblhiaci, oblitue^ 199. 

former, the, itfc, 378. 

forsooth : as if ~, muui vera, 494. 

fortune. See Good, 

fortune: let— see to it, id Fartuna 

vtdirU. 
found, condere, eondidf candU. 
founder (of a family), prmcepafamiUm. 
free from, Kberare {abl.). 
freedman, libertirms : (but with refei^ 

ence to his nuuterj libertus,) ' 
friendly, amicus, 
friends, his own, suL 
from a boy, puero. 
from the heart, exanimo, 
from a wall, ex muro, 
from your neighbourhood, istinc, 
from a difierent direction, aUvnde. 
from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 
from, vSter prevents, deters, Ac., quoMtr^ 

nus, 94. 
from, after recover, ex, 
front, in, a f rente. 
fTUgnUty.frugalUas, • 
fruits (of the earth), fruges : (of a tree) 

fructvM, 
full, plcnus, 182. 
fury,/Mror. 



O. 

Grain an advantage, emolumentwn ear 

pere {cep, capt), — ex. 
gain possession o4 potiri {abl. gen.)- 
Gaul, Gallus. 

get possession of, potiri, potitus (aW). 
gift, donum, munua, eria. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, muUd docere 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, prcelium commiUere 

cums mU, miss. 
given over, desperatus. 
given it is, datur. 
glad, to be, Uetari, 521. 
glory, £i9riii. 
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glorloiu. glarionu, 

go wrong, errare, 

go away, abirty decedert^ etas. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perditum tr«, 

362*, o. 
go on, pergerCi perrtx^ perrect. 
go on in your valour! macte virtute 

tatol 280. 
god. Deuiy 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, aureut. 
good, bontu; (= beneficial, expedient) 

tUilis. 
good : to do — , prodesae {dot.), 
good fortune : it was my — (contigit 

mifct,— ti/, 374). 

govern, imptrare^ dat. ; (s regulate, 

direct) modtrari (ace, or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratua, 
gratitude, gratia, 
greatest (when dtgret is meant rather 

than size), aummua. 
greedy, avidus {gen,)» 
Greece, Gracia. 
Greek, Grcecua. 
grie^ dolor, 

grieve, dolere, maerere. See 521. 
ground, humua ; on the ground, humi. 
grudffe, invidere (dot.), md^ via, 
guard against, ) eavere {ace. 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, 5 catU, 
guidance, under your, te duct; under 

the guidance' of Herdonius, Hcr- 

donvt duetu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacUumUaa. 

had rather, maUt^ 150 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, aoe, aalvt^ 281. 

hand, manua^ {ta^ 4. f. 

hanging, auapendium. 

happen (of evils\ accidtrt : offortunait 

evtntaf contingtrt {tig) : = turn out, 

evenirt. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 7 

qutJU uty Ac. 
happy, otatttajfelix, (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, dtfficilt vi- 

iantur. 
hard to find, diffvcUia inventu {aup.), 
hardly ( «= scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemoftrt, 
harvest. mtaaiMfJT, 
bate, odiaae (with tensM derived from 

perf.). 



hatefU, to be, odio eue, 248. 

have, habert, 

have a thing done, faciendum eurartk 

356. 
have an interview with, convenire, 

{aec.). 
have, in such sentences as, 'trtfft 

iphom wt have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, capvt^ cavitiay n. 
heal, mederi {aat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), eonmnet^ 

cert, 
health, to be in good, valsrt. 
hear, audirt, 
hearing : without hearing him ( «= him 

unktan£), irumditiwi {ace. maae.) 
heart (as the seat of the qffectuma)^ ani- 

mttf, 92. 
heart, eoTy eordia^ n. 
heavy, gratia. 

height: to such a — ^ eo, adv. (gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), aubvenirt 

{dot.); juvart (acc.)y auxiliari 

{dat.)f auccurrert {dat. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. aing.), aty If relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. auuay a, tim, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, tjua. 
hesitate, dubitart. 
hidden, occuUua. 
him, aty if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum, 
himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedirt. See Q. on f 15. 
hindrance, impedimtntum. 
his own friends, adhertntsy Ac. atd. 
hit ( s strike), ferirt. ictrty cetdtrty c©- 

cldy c€ea. See 299, i. 
hold, ttjiert. 

hold a levy of troops, ddedum habert 
hold one's tongue, ailerty tacerty See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendHre^ 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, dome 
honey, mel, mtUia. 
honour ( = the honorable), kontataa, 

{ = probity) ^c*, ei. 

honorable conduct, honeataa. Honor 
able, honeatua. Honorably, fumeatt, 

hope, aperart. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex tquo : (of more than 
07U peraon) ex tquis. 

house, at my, domi metB. 

how (with adj.), quam. 

how aisgraceful it is, quanta opproibriM 
eat, 

how manv, gttot. 

how much, guantum. 

how does It happen 1 quiJU, irf . . . T 
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ham few tlMfe aze. who — 7 ^uofii^- 
Mfgvd eat, Tin • . 7 (wUh mbj.) 

hunger, /amM, it. 

hurry, to be ina,/e«fiiiare. 

hurt, noc0r«, dat. ; l^dere (occ. /«t.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere. 

husband, vir, 291. 



I for my part, eqtddem, 

lf~not,miM,Sl. 

if however, na auUm^ 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare {ace.). 

ignorant : not to be i^orant that, M^ 

nan ignorare, ^utn. 
ignorant : who is ignorant tha's ^e. 7 

qtUe ignoratt qwi ... 7 
ignorant ot, rudu (gen.). 
Immediately after the battle, confulim 

aprcBUOf 348. 
immense, ingene. 
immortal. immorkUie, 
impiety, tmpiet<u. 
Impiety : if it may be said without — , 

eifae eet dictu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without^, 

n^ae eat dictUt 364. 
importance, it is of; intereat igen.)^ 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 

mvUum) intereat, 206, a. 
Important, gramor. 
importune, fagitare, 
impose on, vmponere^ poau, poaii, 233. 
Impute as a fault, vUto or ctUpee dare 

OT tertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, apud 

jpofpaLum, 
in (an author), apud {Xenophontem, 

Ac). 
in front, ajr<mte, 
in flank, a latere. 
in the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead)^ per iriumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligena {gen.), 183. 
increase, aug9re, aux. auet, {trana.) 

ereaeere, creo (neu/.). 
Incredible, incredunlia. 
m'X>nsistent with, aUenua, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua. 
induce, addncere tU, &c. . 
indulge, indiUgere, dula, duU {dot.). 
industry, diligentia. 
Inflict punishment on, aU^uem pcenA 

emeere, 276. 
Influence : to liave ereat — witli, mul- 

tum 9alere apudaliquem. 



inform, certiaremfaeen, 187. 

information. See Giee. 

inhabit, ineoUre. cohi, euU. 

injure, violare, ( = do harm to) Uedare 

{ace.). 
injurious, it is, noeet {dot.). 
injury, injuria, 
innocent, innoeena. 
insignificant' how — ! quam nrMliwI 
insolence to such ahelgnt of, eo {ado.) 

inaolenH^ 612. 
instance, for, verbicauad. 
interest ( » true interest), uHlitaa, 
interest : it is the — o^ tntereat {gen.)t 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with,famiHanUr tUi, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inventrix. 
invest ( =: blockade), obaidere, aed, aesa, 
invoke, appellare. 
iron-hearted,^reiM. 
is ( = is distant), dialat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but that, JUri non poteai 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac., non 

cuiuavia eat, Ac. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, Jaeu2iim. 

\eBt, iocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committere pnstium 

(cum), 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
J03rful, liBtua. 
just (equitable), eequua. 
(ustioe, Juatitia, 



Keep, aervare. 

keep one*s word, fdempreeatare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendida ae 

gerere. 
kill, interfieere, oceidere, necare, 308 
king, rex, rigta. 
know, acire, noviaae, eaiUre, 385. 



L. 



Labour labor. 
lame of^ one le 
iamp^ luetrfio. 
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lame of^ one leg, daudua dUro P^dfy 
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harg^ magnut. 
lasting, 9empUemu§, 
latter, the, hie, 
laugh, ridire, ri«, rU. 
law, Uxy legia, 
lay on, imponcre, 

lay a person under an obligaticn, gra- 

Ham ab cUiquo tnire. 
lay down a magistracy, magiairatum 

abdicareg (or sc with abL, 308.) 
lead a life, agere titams eg^ act. 
league, /awtctf, eris, 
learning, branch o^ docirina, 
lean on, nt/t, nistis, nixus (abl. 273). 
learn, discere^ cUdic, 
learn by heart, ediscere. 
leaTe, rdinquere, Zty, lict: (by will), re- 

lingture, 
lea-ve ( = so out of), excedere {with abL) 

cesSf 83. 
leave nothing imdonef nihil preetermU- 

tere quin, 
leave off, deainere, duly deaii, 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure f I have — , vacat mihi, 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnoa, G. i. 
tet me know, foe aeiam (wUh tU 

omitted), 
'»et out to oe built by contract, locare 

faciendum, 
letter, Itteree^ pi. : epiatola, 
levy troops, aelectum habere, 
liable to, dtmoxiua^ 212. 
liar, mendax {adj.): 
lie, menUri, 
lie near, adjacJ^ey 229. 
life, vita; ( = life- time) cbIm, In the 

life-time of Augustus, Avguato 

vtvo, 364 
lift up, toUerey auatuly aublat. 
light, levia. 
light ( = kindle), aceendere : aueeendere 

rogumy 4c. (See 299, h.) 
llehtnmg, /u/m«n, inia, 
like, aimiUay dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inataVy {gen.), 
like(ver&). See 491, d 
lines : to draw up an army in three — y 

tripUcem aciem inatruere. 
literature, liters, 
little, or a little ( =few thinga^ paucoy 

little : but or too — y parum. 

little, a ( = some, but not much), paw 

lum f paululumy 402. 
long^ diu :pridemy jamdiuy Jampridem, 

bng for, arere, of an impafienty geHire 
of a ,/^sfOtt* longing. 



look to that vourself, id ipae vidiria. 

loquacious, loquax, 

lose, ^erderey perdidy perdit ; lose (paa* 

sively), amittere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, occasionem amii' 

tere, 
lose flesh, corpua amittere, 
love, amarey diligere, (See 185, a.) 
lover o^ amanay diUgena {gen.y l&,), 
lover, such a lover of, adeo amana oi 

diU^ena {gen.y 183). 
lowest, tnfimuay imua, 
lust, Itbictoy inia, 
luxurlouEL Ivjcurioaua. 
lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, to hey fur ere, 

madness, amentiay 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatratum ge- 

Tere, 
xaxIkAy factre {/ecyfact); efficio: am 

made,^. Oba. * makea all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;* in Lat. 'makes 

tnat {ut) all thvnga (nom.) should 

flourish,* 254. 
make the same promise, idem pcUieerif 

poiUicUua, 
make treaty, Ac, faedua icerey 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rogo 

{ut ne), 
make ( s appoint to an office), ereora 
make mention o£ m^miniaacy reoor^ 

doH,201. 

make the same boast, idi/m gloriari, 
make it my first object, id agere {ut) 
make for us, a nobiafatere, 
make a decree in a man's fevour, ae- 

eundum aUquem deeemere; decreOf 

decret, 
making haste (after opua eat)yprape' 

raUy {abl, part. 171). 
maker, effector : fem. efectrix, 
man, homOy vir, (See ^ y.) 
man : I am not the— to; non ia aum, 

qui {aubj.), 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

ttm, pi. 
many, multi. 
march against the enemy, obviam irt 

hoattbua, 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot, 222). 
Marseilles, MaaaUia. 
master, mJagisttr. dominua. \erua. (See 

180.) 
matter, rea, 
mean, aibi telit. 
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■Wtti Hme t In the—, {nUrIm, interttu 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, mininu, 
meatjcifrtM. 
medicine, mediema, 
meditate, mediiari (aee.). 
meet, to go to, oMam ire (dot,), 
melt, lufueKertf Heu^ 
merchant, mereotor. 
middle o^ mtdiuM (in agreement with 

Its Bubsi. 179). 
mile (« 1000 paces), mUle pamwi pi. 

Jllitfia poMtttim. 
Miletus, o^ MOetmt, 
milk. loc, Idctit. 
mind, nuiw, ni«n<i«; antnitte. 
mindful, memor {gen,). 
miserable, wiBer^ era, Ac. 
mistaken, to Xie^faUL 
mistaken, I am, mefattU. 
mock, iUudere {dot, 229). 
moderate, modtrari (oee. or daJt. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
montn, jnawiM^ m. - * 
moon, luna. 
moral, tcmetuM, 
morals, moree^ urn. 
more, j>lu» (with jroi.). For more, 

mortal, mortalu, 

most men, pUrique. 

motion, motuM, wr. 

mound, agger. 

moTe, mooerej moVf md. Move, neu/. 

fnevcrt. 
much, muUa. n. pZ. (but if oppoted to 

many things, or followed by^en. 

muUum.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, muUitooo^ tni». 

N. 

Naked, nudvM. 

name, nammar« (also « to appoint). 

Bature, natura; rervm natwtL 

near, prop« (ooe.). 

near, to oe very, minimum abene (im- 

pers.) quioy 92. 
neueit propior f (adv.) propiuB^ 211, 
nearer am, propius abmm (juam)^ 319. 
nearest, proximtu, 
nearly, prope, peene. 
need, egere^ indigere {all, or gen,), 
need, have — ofi opu9 eat^ 17^ c 
need, you have no — f nihil ojma tat. 
negliis^t, ntgUgena (fi'en.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, kik, 1 
neighbourhood, from yoor, iifnu; ^387 
neighbourhood, to your, iahte. v 

neither -nor, l?2«-~»^ 

' ( IMC — TMC 

neutral, mediua, 

never, nunquam. 

nevertheless, tameju 

news of the town, rea urbatue, 

next : the next thiiag is, aequiittr t<f, 85. 

night, by, nodu or node. 

no, nuUuaf after ne, ^vie. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nam* pidor, 

no where, ) ^<„.^,^-« 

nowhit&r.p^'*?"^'^ 

no time, m/iU temporia, 

nobody, nemo, inia.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum, 

none of those things, nihil eorvm,. 

nor, ne^e, nee: but after ii< or neit 

is neve or neu, 
not, non. After reL, see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondimi, 
not one's own, alienua, 
not even, ne — qmdem, 
not «nly — but also, non aohtmr-^aed^ 

or varum eiiam. 
not so far off, to be, propitta abeaaa. 
not to say, ne dieam, 
not that-— but, non quod — aed; nam 

quo — aedi non eo orideoquod — 

aed, A92, 
not at all, nihil, 

not as if not, non quin, with aubj, 
not to be far from, haud multum (or 

haud proeul) abeaae (quin), 
nothing, nihiL 

nothing but, nihU aliud nm, 185. 
nourish, aUra, alu, alU or alL . 
now ( = already), jam^ 
number, numeraare, 

O. 

Obey, pait9re, obedira {dot. See 222) 
object, not to, non recuaare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, m>agnam, aboH^uia 

iCic,), apud aUquem (lie.)) iST^*^ 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, comTnoaua, . 
obstruct, interdudere, due, 
obtain, poHri {aU, gen.). 
occasion: you have no — to hurry, 

nihil eat quodfedkua, 417. 



* Neminir and nemine are not found, but nuUiua, nvUo : — except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle. — ^Nxxo oUativum nee habet, nee habet genitvnan. 
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occasion : haTO— for opu» est, 170. 

ocean, oeeanut. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio ease. 242. 

ot after 'strip,* Ac. (abl.) 

q4 after * become,* * deserve weU,* Ac. 

*am persuaded* and when qf^ 

concerning, de. 
ot, after ' enquire,* ex. 
of oihRTS, ahejvus, ck, um. 
of such a kind, efusmodi, 
offend, qff(Bndere,/end,fens (aec,). 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without ~, 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, vetiut, veteris (n. pi. Vetera), 
old man, senex, O. senis, 6, pL um. 
old age, senedus, CUa. 
one (of two), alter, O, ius, 
one thing— another, alitui^aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

(uiquis. 
one's, Sims. 
only, adj. solus, O, ius, 
only: the — one who^ uuwt qui (with 

^ subj.). 
omy son, untcus JUius. 
opinion, to be of, eensere. 
opportunity, oceasio. 
oppose, repugnare (dot,), obstare {dot.). 
or, aut, vel, ve, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, Tucne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order, jubere,Juss {ace. with inf.). 
ought oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out or doors, /ort». 
out : to dine out, ccmare /oris, 339. 
oyer : it is all over with, actum est de. 
oyer against, adversus. 
oyerpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fraet. 
oyerthrow, evertere, vert, vers. . 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per alupxem stai, 

quominvs, Ac. 99. 
own (emphatic), ipsius or tpsomm, after 

meus^ tuus, Ac. 



Pace, passus, its. 

pained, to be, doUre (ace. or abl. with 
de.). 

pardon, venia. 

pardon, ignoscere, nap (dai.) ; (of a su- 
perior) ventam dare. 

parent^ parens s gen/Usr, fern, genUrix. 

part, pmrs, partis. 



partner, consors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis seniirs, 

past, the, praterita. 

peck, modius. 

peculiar, proprius, 212. 

perceiye, senHre. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ee- 

quid, numquid, 400. 
performj^^ingi, peijungijunetus {abl.)» 
- -"-apSffortasse. 



permitted, it is, licet. 

permitted, I am, licet mihi. 

perpetual, sempitemus. 

perseverance, perseverantia. 

persist, perseverare. 

persuade (s advise), suadere sdal.) ; a 

advise effectually, persuadere, sum 

(dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de, Ac, or persuasum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. -^ 

philosopher, phUosojhus. 
philosophy, phUosophia. 
piety, pietas. 
pity (I), miseret me, or misereor, gen. 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordM. 
plainly: see — through, perspsctum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, pUmeta or es. 
plan, cmsUium. 
plant, serere, sev, sal. 
play, ludere, Ius. 
play on the lyre. See Tiach. 
plea^, a cause, agere cauwm. 
plcLMint, jucunaus. 
please, pCacere (dai.). 
pleasure, voluptas. 
poet, poeta. 
point: to be on the — of in eo esse lUL 

479. 

gDison, venenum. 
ompey, Pompejus. 
possession, to oe in, tensre. 
possession, to gain, potior (abl. organ,}, 
possible as (alter superl.), quam, vel^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantus maximus potest esse, 412. 
post nitnself^ consid&re, sad, sess. 
poor, pawper. 
power, potentia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power: to put himself in their — , po^ 

testatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our— , mi nostrd pit 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, Ac), ooUra^ cdu, cuU. 
pra&e, 2aut, laiudis. 
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pniny U^kmiar$. 

pray (a beg eameeUy), 

predict, prttdicert. 

prefer, antepanert^ po*^ potit. 

prefer a charge, reum /acere dt^ 187. 

prefer a capital charge affainst, rm 

eapitaltM reum factrt^ 187. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

dt vtaribuM retcm facert^ 187. 
prejudicial, to be, 6baut {diU,), 
prepare, parare. 
present with, cbrnore, 207. 
present, giye us a, dmo or mimen dart. 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adeMt (do/.), 
preservation : tend to the—, 335, e, 
pretend, wimuiart, 
pretty often, nonnimmiam. 
prevent, obetare, obHU (dot.), 

jlriSU !-««*».'»«•• 

proceed against a person, oenauUre in 

aliquem. 
produce (a fruits), frugea, pL 
productive of, tfficienM Xs^\ 183. 
profitable, to be, ^rodeaae {dai.). 
promise, poUicert, licUuts promiUere. 

See 17, 1. See 16. 
prompt execution (after o;nis etQ, ma- 

ivrefacto^ 177. 
prone, prodioit {ad,), 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia aua, 
prosecute, pottuLart, 201. 
protection, take under one* s, tueri, 374. 
proud, tuptrbuM, 
prove an nonour, hmori ease; (prove 

done by mm with the cfa/., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; pr<Batare me 

memoretn, 
prove my gratitude, > graHam re- 
prove myself grateful, J ftrre, 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

vidi via; proapictre^ apex^ aped 

(both with dot,), 
provided that, dum, modOf or dum- 

mOda {after which ^not* ia ne), 

494. ' 

pull down, dtruere, rUf rut, 
punishment, wena. 
purpose, for the, cauad^ 
purpose, to no, nequi^uamy fruaira, 
put i put down, ponere^ poau, paaU, 
Dut on| exuere, exUy extU, 
put in mind ot, admonere, 194. 
pyre,n^gw. 



HuUo (to be without), plane (carere). 



Ratify a treaty, ieere fatdui, 

rather, I had, malo, 

rational faculty, mena, 

rear, in the, a tcrgo. 

reason, you, Ac, have no, mhU etf 

gvlod {aubj.). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- dpare, eep, eqoL 

(See 308.) 
receive fiivourably, boni canauUre (t« 

QumHLf Seneca, <f«.) ; in bonam 

partem aedptre, 186. 
reckon, numeraire, 
reckon one thing alter another, poatha^ 

bere, 
reckon as a fault, vUio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiaei, 
reconciled, to be, in graHam redir% 

{cum), 
recover, convalewceref vahu 
recruit myself nu reficere. 
refrain: I cannot — froin, temperart 

mihi non poaaum, quin, &c. 
regard the interests o^pro8picere,«pex, 

apect {dot,), 
reign, regnare, 
reign: in your — , te rege: te regnanie 

or imparanie, 364. 
reject, repudiare, 
reioice, gavdere, gaviaua aum, 
relate, narrare, 
relieve from, liberare {abl.) ; (of a par' 

tialTe]le{)leDare\abl,), 
religion, religw, 
relying on, jrehia {abl), 
remainder s rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum eatf reatat (ut). 
remedy, remedttim. 
remember, meminiaae {ImperaL me- 
mento)} recordarLremmiaci, (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.), 
render, reddere, did^ dii, 
renew, renovare, 
repair, reficere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, graHam referra, 
repent : I — me, me peautet (gen,). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {gen. abl). 
required, are, opua awU, 172. 
resignation, asquua aswnua. 
resignation, the most or greatest,<e;<it9- 

aimuM animua, 
resist, reaittere, reatit* repugnare 

{dot,). 
resolve, conatituere, atitu, atitut. 
rest, requiea, 
rest on, nt^ 273. 
rest of; adj, reliquua, (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera omiuo. 
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raMore liberty to hi« country, patriam 

in UberkUem vindieare, 
restraic, temperare (daiX 220. 
restrained, to be, inmbert, 
retain a grateful sense, graUam habere, 
return, redire, reotrtL revenire, (See 

339.P.) 
return thanks, grtUiae agereg eg^ adt, 
revile, maUdicere (jiat,). 
reviler, vUuperator, 
revolt from, d^ficere ab ; fee, fed, 
rich, divee, 
riches, divitue, 

right, rechLa: (of situation,) dexter, 
rise, orirtt tor, ortua. (See 443.) 
riyaJ, temulari {dai, or aee.). 
liver, Jlumenj amni$t JUariuSf 472, o. 
rob, epoUart (oU.). 
rod, vtr^<e,pi. 

rope (slianging), auapendium, 
Rome, Roma, 
Roman, Ronuaxue. 
rule, regula, 
ruling power, to be rerumpoUri, 



S 



Safety, aalue, utie. 

sake : for tne — o^ caued, 

sake, for its own, propter seae, 

salute, aahUare, 

same, idem, 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex (tud) sen' 

terUid, 
satisfactorily, ex eententid, 
satisfy, aatiefaeere (dai.), 
Bay^dicere: {=e»aerts)dtiL 
say that — not, negare, 
say : not to say, ne dieam, 
say : they (» people) 8ay,/0n{n». 

say: as tW say. ]uiaiunt. 

saying: as the — is, {«****»'**• 

says he, inquU, 

sauce, conmmentum. 

scarcely, tix, 

sea, mare. By sea and land, terrd 

marique, 
season, iempeelae. 
seasoning, eondimenium. 
second, aUer, 
sedition, eedUio, 

see, videref Ys distinguish | have the 
^ eetue of sight) cemere, 
^seethat you don't, vide ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), oZi- 

. quid perepectum habirej 364. 
aee ; do you see to that, id tu vidirie, 
seem, tideri, viave, 

15* 



seize on, ineeaaere (of /sar, Ac), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself, 

^«,33. ' 

sell, vendere (vendid, vendiii. 
sell, neut. venire (peneo), 267. 
senate, aenaiua, 
send, mittere, mia, nUaa. 
send forward, prcaniUere, 
send (news by letter), peraeribere. 
send- to the assistance of, ouxiHo mU» 

tere (two daivvea), 
sentence, aententia, 
serpent, aerpena, 
serve a campaign '^tpemlium merere^ 

or m>ererL SOo. 
servef, eH (with dat, 2S7). 
service, to be o^ prodeaae (dot,), 
serviceable, idoneua, 
s6sterce, aeatertiua, 
set on mre, incendere, auccendere. See 

299. 
set out, prqfieiaciyfeetua, 
set oat to the assistance o^ auxiUo 

profciad (two daHvea), 

several, plurea, 

several times, 420. 

severe, graxia: graxior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa, 

shadow, umbra, 

shed, prqfundere,Jud,fua. 

should, =s ought, debere, oportet, 126 ' 

or (after Ezerc 49, Pt. I.) part 

in due, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prabere, 
Sidly, SicUia, 
sick, eBger, gra, grum: (of body or 

mind) eegrotua, 
side, to be on our, a nohia atara. 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, ailentium: (kabit of) ftietiiif^ 

nitaa, 
silent, tacUua: (habitually/) iaeitumua, 
silent, to be, ailere, taeere. See 299. 
silver, argentum, 
sin, peecare, 

since, quumf quoniam, 492. 
sister, aoror. 



skilled in, perUua {gen,). 

slaughter, truddare, 

slave, aervua, 

slave, to be the, aervire (dot,), 

slay, oeeidere, ctd, eia, 

sleep, aomnua, 

smack of redoUre (aee,), ) ojc 

smell of, ofer«, P*^- 

snatch away, eripere, rifm, repl (dai of 

pers.). 
snares, tnndus. 
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lo near honM, tempropta ilomoL 
§o. The thing is so, rei ilaM habet. 
Socrates, SodhUeg^ Cten. i». 
sold, to be, venire (veiuo)^ 267. 
some, aUquiMi amepiamf 392. See 

note X. and 390, t. 
some one or other, neaeh quie, 394. 
some body of consequence, aiiouie, 396. 
some other place, to, aUo, 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde, 
some other direction, in, ofto. 
some other direction, from, aUuntU. 
some considerable, aliquanhmu 
some ^- others, alii — aUL 
sometimes nonnunquam, aUjuando, 

inUrdvm, See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put ndj. in 

tamoar, 408: or translate by ;nri2o 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, 'pigfi mt (^<n.). 
soul, aawmiuM, 
sowj eerere^ «eo, m/. 
Spam, fllapoma. 
spare, foreere^ pepere (dot)* 



speak the truth, venim dSeere, 

Bpeu,ha»ta, 

speech. mraHOf 249. 

spend his life, vitam agere, 

spend his time (in), tempue impmndMrej 

SStm 

spoken ill o^ to be, maUmidire, 
sport: to rnake^ o£ iUudere. lu$ 

(dot,). ^ 

stand in need o^ erere {gen. oM.). 
stand by. adeeee (oat,). 
star, eteUa^ See 61. 
stay (in a place), eommaroH, 
starvation,/am«ff. 
state, reepublica. 
ttickt baeObm. 

stir out of the city, urbe exeedere, 249. 
stone, fspit, adj. lapideue, 
storm, qppugnare {ace.), 
storm, to taKe by, per vim expugnare, 
strange, minis, 
strength, viree, turn, 
strip off, exuere. 

strive, niHt eniH, nisitf, n&rtit, td, 
struck (by «ton««. lightningf Ac.), iehu. 
study, ehtdere {dat^. 
subject to, obnoxiue {dat,), 
succeed (» follow), exdpere {aec,), 
sncoessfully, ex eententUL 
Buccour, euoGurere {dot.). 



SQch, Is/it. 

such is your temperance^ 91MB tua est 

iemperaaHa, 66, 
such a manner, in, ita {ufy, 
suffer, einere, eivi paH, paeeue. Sou 

suggestion, at your, te audote, 

suitable^ tddn^ia, 212. 

Bun,jo2. 

superior, to be, > anteeelUre, preBeiar% 

surpass^ $ 229. 

supentition, etqiereHHo, 

supper, coma, 

support ( a nourish), alere, alu, alii, or 

alt, 
surround, eircumdHre {urbem mvro, or 

munim urbi), 
sunriTS, eupereeee, 
survivor, euperetee, iHe, 
nispense^ to be in anxious, pendsra 

aninU, animo {or if necessary, 

aniniie, 
suspicion. euapUAo, 
swallow, nirwndo, dinie 
swear, /urare. 
Syracuse^ Syraeuea, 



Take,t eapere {cep, 

Uume, ewnpi). See' 49 
take oy storm, expugnare, 
take in good part, bani eoneulere, 185. 
take away, aaim6r«, eximere. See 385^ 

o {em, empi) : eripere {dai, of pen.), 
take measures against, connUere in 

{ace.). ^ 

take cruel measures against, entdeUter 

in {aUquem) coneiuere, 
take a camp, exuere hotiee caeirie, 233 
take care, axeere, eav, caui. 
take care that, mde (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold of, prekendere, 
teach, docere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyre, fdibtu doeert - 

(i. e. teaeh with or on the etrittg9), 
teacher, magieter; fern, magietra. 
temple, iemplum, 
tenacious, teiuxx {gin,). 
tend, to, 335, c 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager, 
thank, grattae agere, 
that (aAer dauXd, dhuy, 4te, with neg.), 

qwn. 



^ Rarins hUerdum quam nannunquam ea 

t Take anms arma eapere, or ewnere, {Cieerq,) 
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that (after fiar\ im; tha^-^fui, tU (or 

fMflOfl). 

ihat, as nom. to 'tv,' Ac, agrees with 

nom, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, i2k, 381. 
that (after < U rtmaint* * UfoO/nn ')i ^' 
taat too, e< if ; ideniffue, > qojr 
that too not, nee t«^ \ *"' 

that onlvjif efemuni, 386. 
Thebes, 7Vft«,arum. 
then ( a at that time), turn, 
Chen f a after), cMnoe, imU. 
then ( = therefore), igUvr. Haoue, 
there, iW. /» -o . •-» 

there is no doubt, rum est duhium quin. 
there are some who (think), naU qui 

(ptUerU), 
there are not wanting, rum degunt qui 



there are found some who, reperiurUur 



qui {wij.y 

DK, o 



think, cauere, ptUare^ txigHmart^ or- 

bilruri^ See 257. 
think nothing o£ nihUi facere, 266. 
thigh, /emtir, ortf, n. 
.thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qua res. 36. 
thirst for, tUire^ ace, 240. 
this beinff the case, qu(B qmim ita aini, 
thousand, nUlUy a^j. ; p2. Tnt^io, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, treeentu 
three days, space of, tridtatm. 
three years, space o^ iriennium, 
throuffh, expressing the cotiM, sign of 

throw before, profiOre, Jee, jeet (see 

75, IJ. 
throw ofi, exuere. 
till, ooUre^ coluy eult» 
till, donee, dwn, quoad^ 507, dc. 
time, at that, id hmporie, 
time : at the time oi the Latin Ghimes, 

IauUs LaHnio, 
time, for a lozu?, dudwn, diUf Jamdu- 

chim,Ac. See 420. 
limes, tW3 or three ( a several times),* 

aUterque, 
limes, two or three ( =s not more than),* 

bifterve, 
dmes. many times as great, mvUU 

parfibuo major, 
timid, Hmidus, 

tired : am — of) Uedei me (genX 
to death (after condemn), eapUte. 
to no ^purpose, ruquiequam^ Jruth'a, 



to each other (after tmdrary^ tampari^ 

inter »e, 
toga, toga, 

together (after to eompare)^ inter m. 
to-morrow, eras, 
tongues: to hold their—, 299. 
too much, rUmvuo (rUmiut aimutiit, oi 

njniium aomru), 
too dear, rUmio, 

top 0^ mmmus, (adj. See 179). 
torch, tteda, 
tortured : to be— in mind, ducrueian 

amimi, 
towards, adoertu*, erga^ 470 : in, 281. 
treacheiy, prodUio, 
treason, prodUio, 
tre&ty, faduSf eria, 
tribune, triburvua, 
triumph, trvamjikuM, 
triumph in, per traanpkum {dueere), 
triumph : gain a — for a Yictory oyer 

the Grauls, de OaUiatriumpfiare, 
troublesome, moleohu, 
Troy, TVq/a. 

true : it is —but, iUe quidom-'aedf 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, Jidelis, 
truth, veritae, 

turn back, revertere, reoerti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, va», 
turn it into a fault, viHo wrtere, 242, 
^ <2). ^ 
Tuscan, T\ucu», 
two days, space o^ biduuim. 



V. 

Unacquainted with, rudi* (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, aedeeet (ooe.). 
unburied, inhumatut. 
under favour, bond tud venid, 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intdligtre, lex, lod. 
undertake, medpere : ( s engage to do; 

redpere, 
undertake to corrupt, eorrumpendum 

nudpere, 
unexpectedly, de improvieo. 
unfriendly, tnimieu*, 
unless, ran, 451. 
unless indeed, rUri veto, or forte, 
unless I am mistaken, ninmefcSKL 
unlike, dtenmiUe (dot.), 
unmindful, immem^fr (gen.), 
unskilled in, imperituo (gen.). 
unteach, dedocere; {two acai«.) 
unwilling, to be^ ruMe, 



* Bib TBBQva atfgeMf, mkwd us tbbvb m/ta ha n. 
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nnwoith^, tnaigjuu (oU.). 

Bse, vU (itfu#), abL 

DM, make a bad — of) maU uU (abL), 

nae, make a penrerse — of, pervtne tiH 

(abi.), 
!iaeful, lOOw, 212. 
oaeleaa, ImUUia^ 212. 
utter many &laehoodfl, mutta meniiri 



V. 

ValiLiii, fuequiejuaais JHulra (See 



▼ahie. tffftffiiire, 264. 

▼aluaole, preUomtt. 

▼erj (with 9uperL% vd, 410. 

▼erjr mant, pirmuUL 

rerf much, permiitto. 

▼erj little, perpauea. 

very, to be translated b)r fna^iit or 
tummuBj when the a4j. after ' very ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
honorabUt^ * magna honoriett,* 2i!Z. 

▼foe, vi^tum. 

violence, vie, 

virtue, virtue^ virtuHe, 

virtuous, honeetue, 

virtuously, fioneete. 

visit (on DtoineM), adire; (as ti friend) 
vieere; (on bueineee, or nk) conr 
venire. See 249. 

voya^ to have a prosperous, ex eenr 
tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere^ geee, geet, 

wait, manere. 

wait for, eirpecfare, empeririy preutolUari^ 

See 229. 
wait upon, eonvenire {ace.). 
walk, ambvdare. 
wall, murti«; (of a walled city) Yiumta, 

pL; (of a house) pariet, e^i^.* (of a 

garden, Ac.) moema. 
wanting to be, deeeet (dai.). 
war, in, beUo. 

warn, 9ium«re (u<, ne). See p. 222. note, 
washed, to be (of an idand)^ etrcwnr 

fwndJi^fvMnM. 
watch over, caxere^ eaVf eaui {dal.). 
Vater, agua. 
wtiye^Jhtehi»f4ie. 
way, in such a, Ua (iif). 
iveary, am, Uadd me (gen,). 



vreiofat, ohm^ erU. 

well, 6eiw ; ( = rightly), recte. 

whatever, ^uuvuid, neut. as eubst. ; 

^ quicunaue (adj.). 
wheat, tritunim. 
when, quum, quando^ 105. ( » as soon 

as) i«Z»t, u/, 612. 
whence, tauU. 
where, ic6t. 
where you are, ieticsfrom where you 

are. utinc ; to where, d.c. iffiie. 
where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

geniium. 
svhether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), aive-^ve : eeu—eeu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; nicm(in«uifif 

dependent questions), 
which (of <i0o], u^. 
whip with rods, virgie eddere; eecfd, 

oae. 
white, aUme, 
whither, quo. 
why. cur, qware^ lOfi. 
whole, totue^ univereue, (See 179.) 
will, asainst my, tneitue. Against the 

will of Caius, wnto Caio, 
willing to be, veile. 
wind, ventue. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as a<//.), hibemue. 
wisdom, eapienUa. 
wise, eapiene. 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, eupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, *todo* de. 
with, after * to make a beginning^ a, oi. 

{in the house o^ 1 _,,^ ,^_.\ 
in the presence o^ J *«*«''«•) 
without, aiae; or adj. expere {gen.). 
without, to be; tarere{)abl,).»% 
without behiff heard, u&uatfu«, a, um. 
without : berore partic. eubet.y non, or 
some other* negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neqite^ ui non, guin^ 

without, after nunquam and before 
particip, eubet. quin wUh eui^n 

W0I4 lupus. 

wonder at, admirari. 

wonderful, mirue. 

wont, to be, eolere, eoHiue eum, 

wool, lana. 

wopti, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum. 

worship, t6, ederef cob% cicft 
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world, mundtu: orbU tarrm or terrt^ 

TUtlt* 

world, in the (after ntperl,), vd, 410. 

worthy, dignua (abl,). 

would have been (better), > fuiUy not 

would be (tedious, d^c), i fwM9eL 

wound, mUnuSf erit, 

wound, ferire, ieer§f 209. 

v^TDtched, fiMwr, a, ion. 



write (news), pencribeM, 



Yesterday, heri, 
young, jttvenia. 
youth (s time of), Ju»entu9, ^tHif jm 

vtnia, 
youth fs body of )^>ivenMts. »oe33ft 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



WordB followed by (s) are dietinguiBhed from their synonymes. 



9cie 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not wUk ordUtaU, Place qft 
abhinc, 905. 

a nobis stare ; faoere ; aentire, 348. 

amanu aervua, 348. 

abdicare inafflstratum, or ae magia- 
tratu, 30o. 

abeaae (s), 227. r. (propiua). 

ac, atque (a), 4, d. 

accedit (hac— quod or ut), B13. 

accendere {s),2&9. h. 

accidere (a\ ^4^ d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

AccxrsATxva of the peraonal pronoun 
seldom omitted before tilie infin, ex- 
cept a£tet /alert, dkere^ opinari, Ac. 
7.65,8. 
lea (s), 348, t. 

actum eat de, 59. 

adease (s), Zn, q. 

adimere (s), 386. 

adire(8),294,k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicul, or allquem 
aliquA re, 233. 

»dc8 (8), 356, y. 

SBqualis, 212, z. 

equi boni facere. 185*. 

SBtennis (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratas, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, m 

aUquando (8), > .q, 

aUqiiantum (s), $**«• 

aliud— alino, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 400, d. 

amare (s), p. 68; a. ^ 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amoenus (s), 212, y. 



an, in eitigU cnuaHone, 120, t 

an noD (s), 1^2, b. 

an qniaquaml p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, e. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare rs), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astnim (s), 51. 

audis seu Joim, 272, p. 

aut (s), 466. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. • 

aye (s). 281, 8. 

ayere (s), 420. 

ayis (s), 480, u. 



Beatus (a), 443. 
bibere (s), 278, k. 

bona tuAyeniH, 428. 
boni consulere, 1^. 
BUT qfUr nemo, nullus, dc. 44. 



cadere (s), 299, 1. 

calldre (s), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s). 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

caye putes, 539. 

caydre alicui; allquem; albli ab all' 

quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, x. ^ 

certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bxs TBEQua ongAU, minuet bis XEsys Dotatmn* 
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OMABGFE in the oee. if espreaaed by a 

neut. pron,t 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 932 
circumdare murum urbi, ) • 
CI VITAS in appo», to Gu plural nameqf 
^ a people : CarmonenBefl, ^iub Mt 

dvUaa, 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
eoBpi (8), 150. z. 
CGBptofl est, l60, z. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere u^ 479. 
coMPABATira of an advxu, p. 37, t. 
compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), §2, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forma of the infin., p. 

160, z. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSBQUENCB tfi per/, wbj. for im- 

perf 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : ia allquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
conviyiam (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor (when right), 474, r. 
cnior, 229, f. 

cuius 68 temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (s), 242. g. 
cunctl (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (8), 105, f. 
curare allquid faciendum, 351. 



damnare voti, Totis. 201, 8. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noUnte esse bono, noi LaHn, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ^ 
deimproviso, >521. 
de inaustrii, y 
debere fs), 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 
OBMOHSTRATivn PBON. Mmeftifiet ejT- 

preated after nuiN, p. 30, note e. 

See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 160^ y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diligere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu(8),420. 

dolere (s), 521. a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

dono dare, 242. (3V 

donui& (8), 242, h.' 

dabito. See Questions, % 14» 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 2U, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re me& est, 642. 

el^nl-, !«»••• 

edere (s), 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentin, 512. 

epuls (s). 428, b. 

ergo, toithgen., 207. 

esse honorl alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, Ac), 386. 

evenire, 374, d. 

itYXEf.fiowtranMedy p. 141, k. 

ez pedibus labo'rare, 542. 

ezcedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

ezcipere (s), 299, a. 

ezimere (s), 385. 

ezpUare (s), 257, g. 

ezspectare (s), 227, z. 

:zS!ris^»)»276,u. 



P. 

fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; faoere non 

quln, 89. 
facturos poUicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
&llit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
ianum (s), 356, r. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feliz (s), 443. 



t Potius dlzerim, ubl de re pr«terita agatur, perfectum subjuncttvi magis 
tventumfaeti spectare ; Imperfectum mentem et wnnUum agentia. Gllnther. 
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rastlnare (s), 177, m 

fieri potest at, 129. 

flagitare (s), 257. 

fluvius (bY 472, T. 

fonltan, 494. 

fortior quam pmdentior, 462; w. 

frequeiiB (b), 410, n. 

firuBtra (b), 33, v. 
fugit me, 209. 
fuit utUiuB, Ac, 426. 
fundamental nue for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

WVTUKM SVBJVirCT., 41. 



a. 



gandere (b), B21, a 
gestire (s), 420. 
BrratuB (b), 212, t. 



hflBrcB ez drodante, &c., 656. 

baud (8), p. 70. h. 

baud Bcio an, 116. 

baud Bcio an nemOf Wronger than baud 

Bcio an quuouam. Is the latter 

form correct? Su note on Difi 

qf Idiom, 26. 
herusCs), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac., rdating to the more remote 

loordf 378; h: to idde quo potiui- 

mvm agj/rnuef 378, h (3). 
homo (s), % y. 
hostis(s),221,z. 

I. 

icere (s), 299, i. 

id^noi to be need a§ nam, to *to be* 

fthen a euM» foUoteet but to agree 

with that avbst,^ p. 135, m. 
id SBtatis 163, P, 
ID nuoD/or qnod onJtif^ adde empkame^ 

p. 27, note*, 
idem (»al«o). 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atqne), 45, b. 
idoneuB (s), 212* ; qui, 48d. 
ieno8cere(B), 428, c 
lUe, 49, 377, Ac. : wiih quidem in oor- 

Hal conceeeioneifottowed 6y a * outf* 

Imperare (s), 78, w. 

impertire allquid alicui; or aliquem 

aiiqudre, p. 86, c. 
bi ante diem, 630. 
In dies, 69, t. 



incendere (s). 299, h. 

indpere (s), 150. z. 

incolumis (s). 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem^ p. dtt. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (b). 267. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (a), 212, z. 

iNFiiriTiTZ, trith participle or euboL in 

the nom. by attraet&m^ 64. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere allquid alicui or aliquem all- 

iqu& re, p. 86, cL 
instar: wAen to be toed; 207. 
inter se contraria, 26. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. eentencee, eee 

noteg. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Cieenmie esse eloquentie, 

wrong, 152. z. 
interfioere (s). 308. 
interim (s). 402. 
inTenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse (se7a<%), 308. 
IPSE, mthpere, pron,, when in the nom., 

when in obUque eaee, 368. 
ipss, hardly ever in the nom. (in Cie,) 

after appended met, p. 131, c 
irascr(8),!a2. 
is sum aui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the utual pron, for the third 

pereon where there ie no ern^iaeie, 

no distinction to be marked, sJ, u. 
iste, that qf yours, ZTJ (c). 
iste, in lxttebs, refers to &ie place 

where om^s correspondent residei^ 

istinc, 387. 

ito justum, si est, dc, 461. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

JVBZBB (ace. with inf.; ut when used 

dbsolutdy), p. 80, b. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
i ^^ 222, k. . 



juvare (s), 



Istari, 621. 

latet me, or mlbi (pad), 259, a. 

libenter(sZiii;eto),^«* 

libertinus > /.x t^^ 

llbertus <Wi6«. 

Ucet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato^ 183; ^ a 
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ficet (aWumffh)j 461. 
iocare aliquid fadendom. 
Socare (s), 480, v. 
kMui (8), in, a. 
ladis Latinis, 311. 
higere (e), 621, a. 



maceria (a), 233. 
macte eato, dc., 280, q. 
niMor annis Tinnti, Ac., Q. on f 42. 
maJe audire, 492. 
mandare (a), 78; w. 
me (misentm) qui, 486, 1. 
mederi (a), 222, 1. 
medicina )^ v as* i 

medicamentiim J V"/» -**»'» '• 
memini (a), 62, q. 61, L 
memini legere, 426. 
mena (a), 92, c. 
metnere (ne, ii<), 95 ; a. 99, e. 
minari mortem alicoi, 222. 
miaerari • ) 
miaereri > (a), 201, r. 
miaeret me) 
modo. 494. 
mosnia (a). 233. 
mosrere (a), 621, 

moneie t, tif ; ne ; oec with ii{f,, 189, k. 
monere (a), 222, i. 
mmina (a), 242, h. 
i{a),233. 



N. 
nuaamtndtd toinUmgaHot»^ p. 140; 

no quia (furf, uf) 

nemo), ufun a puipoae is 

ne quid {^Mit^ ut I exprened wWunU 

nihil), r empfuuia on the 

ne unquam {not, negative, 80. 

ut nunquam), J 
ne s that afier verbs qf fear, 96. 
ne — quidem. 186. 
nedicam. 443. 
necare (a), 308. 
neceaaeeat 604. 
necne (a), 122, b. 
nedum fut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: nemloia, nomine; 

wee note p. 129. 



neqne, wiih verb ^ wiihouif 6S0L 

neqiicquam (a), 33, t. 

neacio quia, 394. 

neacioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aUud niai, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

niai, 451. 

nlai forte, or yero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle s wnUd not, 541. 

nomen eat mihi Ckno, 239. 

non (a), p. 70, h. 

non poasum quin (forfaeere non po» 
aum quin; or, non poaaum non 
teUh tn/fti.) ^mUd not be imiiaied, 
[Cicero guotee non poaaum 
quin ezclamem, from Plautua.] 

non ouod, or quo — aed, 492. 

non aeaunt qui putent, 477. 

non aolum — venim (or aed) etiam, 257. 

non eat quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. ■ 

nonmmquam (a), 402. 

noacere (a), 365. 

N08TBVM, TX8TBUM, qfUr partUwe§i 
and wUh omnium, 372. 

nullua dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nnptam'eaae, 222, m. 



OB, in eherro, Ac « omft, ia^ 246; r. 

obedire (a), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac. (a), 249, n. 

obviam ir& 512. 
occidere (a), 306. 
opens pretium eat, 532. 
opitulari(8),222,k. 
oportet (a), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > .^^ 
oportet (eeo) feciam, > ^^ 
opperiri (a), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (a), 249, n. 
oppidum (a), 63, z. 
opprobrium (a), 242, i. 
optare (a). 420, opto ut, p. 214. 
opua eat (a), 126, f. 170, i. 
opua eat properato. 177. 
opua abaolutum haoeo, 364. 



t Moneo, b to warn a peraon to do oemethng, aometimea takea infin. inatead 
of ii< with aubj.— Cic. hardly OTer uaea the infin. if any particular mO^ if 
Mined ir-TQJtiio vpwck wmwr^ omteUUm •ompabam. 
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ouciir or thb FKaiscT with ' bays 
nr xoDKBir LAMoffAOBa, p. 190, a. 



SSf'^jw-K'- 



(Mice tut dizerim, 428. 
t»ar (b), 212, x. 
parin(8).222. 
parnm (s), 402. 
pariM (8), 233. 

rABTIOirXAI. 8VMTAMTXVB, CaUtlOII 

26. S6ealBop.]51, e. 
PAanoiPLBB XN Bva AHD Dva, f 46, p. 

136. 
i»ABTiciPLB8 of deponent Yerbs, 365. 
poaci (s), 257, k. 
pan (8), 532.* 

pejor (a), 410. 

mr. BUBj. (for imperil) in a coMt" 

quenct vWi ut, 418 : in oM. narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PBBSOITAL PBOK. BZFBB88ZD, vfunffurt 

i§ a dUtiiKtion bch»een two aetioM 

qfOu Bame f>er«on, p. 17, noU, 
perBuadere (s), 222, i. 
perBuaBum eat mihi, 291. 
perauaaissimum habeo (6ac(), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietaa (a), 281, r. 
plerique; plerorumque pleranunqne, 

not founds 291. 
poUicerl (B), 17, 1. 
poUlcerl, wih in/in. fid, 15, a. 
ponere (a). 480, v. 
poacere (s), 257.* 
poaaum (a), 125, e. 
poat — annoa quam ezceflaerat \ or ex- 

ceaalt, 310, a. 614. 
poathabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
poatquam, 512. 
poatulare (a), 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 
potenUa>/ V 451 
poteataa J W. «*• 
poteatatem aiii facere, 451. 

priemium (a), 242. 
prseaena, >227 

prsBaentem eaae, £**'»**' 
Dreatolari (a), 227, z. 
prsterit (non me)i 259. 
pieliendeie (•), 492. 

inrr imer altncBnTiectoi wUhfiU,, 

P.14^t. 



PBBBmiT and xmpbbp. PAunm qf En^^ 
RA verbf 135, e. 

PBBBZNT or PBBT. BVBJ. in eomucUom 
with infin. uhert the general rule 
would require impr^f, or pluperf^ 

pridem (a), 420. 
prim-um, o (a). 83, a. 
probrum (aX 242, 1. 



^542. 



C pro re naU, 

< pro virili, 

C pro eo ac mereor, > 

pro toi temperantifi, 56. 

prcBlium (a), 348. t. 

profugua (a), 276, n. 

projicere ae alieui ad pedea; or ad 

oHcujue pedea, p. 89, note L 
promitto (a). 17, 1 
properare (a), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propiua (dat. or ace), 512. 
propiua abeaae, 319. 
proaper (a), 443. 
proapicere, ^ 932 
proYidere, J*^*- 
proxime, 512. 
proxlmua, 211. 
pugna (a), 348, t. 
purganai aui causft, 334. 
putarea {you would have Vumgflii^ 426. 

a. 

quae rea, 36. 

qusB quum ita aint, 492. 

quffi tua eat temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nuUua, 492. « 

quam ut ait, &c. {after compar.), 486. 

quam breviasime^ Ac, 410. 

quam omitted after ampliua, <ftc., 552, k. 

?sis?r'^"- «•»"»•""• 

quanta maxima poteat ease, Ac, 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid 8Btatis, 164, /9. 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note 0^ p. 30^ and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin efter verbe qf donbtinff, Ac, t» 

negative »entence$f 85, 66. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia eat qui 7 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quiaquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quiaquam, 391, w. 
qniiqnam : an est*— qui ? 477. 
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quiflique : doctiflBimus quitquet 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, toUhoiU eompar.f p. 216, e. 
quo amentise, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c., 612. 
quod sciam. 66. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis. &c.j 174. 
quotidie, d9, t. 

quotusquisque c«t, qui (subj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not interrogatus 
esset, 41 & a 



re==forth, 249, V. (=^lf)»7) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p. 72 : (a), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN, when U doca Dot 
agree wWi Us proper antecedent, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1, 
reminisci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, <&c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, ita meaningf 188, t 
revenire^(3) 339^ 



reverti JV"^!**"^*?' 
rivus (s), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 267.* 



S. 

salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (8), 281, s. 

nlvus (s), 642. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, ? 405 m. 

sapientior quam Cwus, J ™ ' 

satis, 612. 

Batius, ex. 34. 

■oelus (s), 243, g. 

•circ (s), 385. 

■e ofUn, inserted by Cie. qfler veUe, p. 

65, r. 
secundum aliquem deceraere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempitemus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. » 

sententia (ex), 17. 
Bi=tr^«t;ier, p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
■i (mood), 461, t. 
S5&im|(')>3»l.w:402,h. 



e, 15(a); ( 
us, 1 



siquls, >3Qi 

si quisquam, J *^*' ^* 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 61. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tul, tibi, 212, w. (212, s.) 

simulac, Ac, 612. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, 

sin autem, 

sin secus, 

sin allter, , 

sine aliquo or aUquA, uhm rights 890,v. 

sine amni curft, Wfongf 391, W. 

sinere (s), 632.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (8), 57. 
Btipendium mereri, 308. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

Buccensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

BUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

suPiRLATivB and oUur adjj.plaeedin 

the relat, vnatead of in UU prindpaX 

doaue^ 63. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut— ut, 534. 

templum (s), 356, y. • 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. . v . «^ 

-to, -tote (imperative farnu m), 480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 642. 

U. 

ubl terrarum, > gtQ 

ubinam gentium, ) 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = £» soon 08 ; traen, ol4, 

ut =: that not J 95. 

ut omitted, 417, b. 

UT NB, whm wed for ne, 77, note. 

at qiiisque -^ its, 407. 

at ^unt, 319. 
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ntpote qui, 482. 



vacat mlhi. 164 : 337. 
▼alere apud aliauenii 463. 
▼apulareab 291. 



IV^ 



▼ellm(iit)jiidlcea,417 K 
vellCKi0OitU,641. 



Telle aibi. 242. 
veniam dare, 428^ o. 
Terbi causi, 443. 
vcreri (s), 99, e. 
▼iderl, 150, w. 
vir (b}, 38, J. 
via, decl p. 69, note g. 
viaere (s), 249. a. 
Tittum (a), 242, g. 
Titio Tertere, Ac, 242. 
vix credideiim, 42&* 
Tocare (a), 61, i. 
Tolucrea (a), 480. u. 
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i>. APFLETON ^ CO:a PUBLICATIONS. 



Arnold^s Latin Course 



L FIRST AlO) SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTIOAL 6SAHMAB. 

Bevifled and carefally Corrected, bj J. A. Spkkoxb, D.D. ISmo, 859 pagcOk 
XL PEACTICAL INTEODUCTION TO LATIN PEOSE COMPOSITION. B» 

-vised and careftilly Corrected, by J. A. Spxkoes. D.D. IShno, 856 pages. 
IIL COENEXJUS NEPOS. With Qaestion5 and Answers, and an Imitative Exer- 

eise on each Chapter. With Notes by E. A. Jomreoir, Professor of Latin la 

University of New Tork. New Edition, enhirged, with a Lexicon, Historleal 

and Geographical Index, &c. 12mo, 860 pages. 



Axnold^B Classical Series has attained a drcolation ahnost nnpanlleled, having been 
Introduced into nearly all the leading* educational institatlons in the United Staten 
The secret of this sncq^s is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the ancient languages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother tongue, he fiuniliarlzes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put in the hands of the beginners, who 
will soon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. The reason of this Is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The 
pupil is at once set to work on exercises. « 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may be 
used with any other course. It teaches the act of writing Latin more correctly and 
thoroughly, more eaaily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin 
synonymes are careftilly illustrated, dliferenoes of idioms noted, cautions as to commoiT'' 
errors impressed on the mind, and every help afTorded toward attaining a pure and 
flowing Latin style. 

From N. Whbxlbs, Prineipcil qf WoreeaUr Coumty Mgh School. 

*^Ia the skill with which he sets forth the idiomaUe pecuHtwiHet, as well as In 
the directness and simplicity with which he states the fiicts of the ancient languages, 
Mr. Arnold has no Buperl<nr. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an 
interest in the study of the hmgua^ ox so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct 
scholarship and refined taste." 

From A. B. Bubsbll, Oakland Sigh School, 

" The style in which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. With 
thorough instruction on the part of the teacher using these books as text-books, I am 
confident a much more ample return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth 
upon Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come when an advaaoe must be 
made upon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so 
many aavantages as Amold^s First and Second Latin Book to beginners." 
From C. M. Blakb, Claeeicai Teacher, Philadelphia. 

**I am much pleased with Amold^s Latin Books. A dass of my older boys have 
lust finished the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin for a long time 
before, but never understood it, they say, as they do now." 



D. AmSTOK A CO.'S PUBUOATIONB. 

Amold^s First Latin Book ; 

Eemodelled and Rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorff Method of 
Instraction. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M. 12ino, 802 pages. 

Under tlie labon of the preoent anthoTf the work of Arnold has undergone radioal 
Angea. It haa been adapted to the Ollendorff improred method of instmctioii, and 
la laparior to the fanner work in ita plan and all the detaila of instmction. indle 
itptoeeeda in common with Arnold on the principle of imitation and repetition, it 
pusoea mnch more exactly and with a surer step the progressiye method, and aims 
to make the pupil master of eyery indlTidual subject before he proceeds to a new one, 
and of each subject by itself before it is combined with others ; so that he is brought 
gradually and surely to understand the most difficult combinations of the language. 
An important feature of this book is, that it carries along the Syntax pari pcutu 
with the Etymology, so that the student is not only all the while becoming fiuniliar 
with the forms of the language, but is also learning to construct sentences and to under- 
stand the mutual relations of their component parts. 

Bpedal care haa been taken in the exercises to present such idioms and expressiouB 
alone as are authorized by the best dassic authors, so that the learner may acquire, by 
example as well as precept, a distinct idea of pure Latinity. 

It has been a leading object with the author so to elassiiy and arrange the yarions 
topica as to simpliiy the subject, and, as Ikr as possfblci to remoye the difthpartenlng 
4Ufficulties too often encountered at the outset in the study of an andent language. 

JPram W. E. TouiAxr, Inatruetor in JProvidmes High School, 
**I haye used Amold^s First Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Hark- 
ness, in my classes during the past year, and find it to be a work not so much re- 
modelled and rewritten as one entirely ft«U7, both in Its plan and in its adaptation to 
the wanta of the beginner in Latin." 

Wrwn Wx. Bvasaix, Editor <^fk6Fint Series qf ths Bo9to» Journal itfEdMCoHoik 
**The Ibrm which this work has taken under the skilftd hand of Mr. R is maxked 
throughout by a method purely elementary, perfectly simple, gradually progressiye, 
and rigorously exact Pupils trained on such a manual cannot fldl of becoming dis- 
tinguished, in their subsequent progress, for precision and conrectness of knowledge^ 
and for rapid adyancement in genuine scholarship." 

JProm Gsoaox Gapvok, Principal of Worcester SRgh School. 
" I haye examined the work with care, and am happy to say that I find It supe< 
rior to any similar work with which I am acquainted. I shall recommend it to my 
next class." 

JBhuym J. B. Boise, Profeeaor qfAndevU Lanfpiagea in Michigan Uhiveraiiy. 

** I haye examined your First Book In Latin, and am exceedingly pleased both with 
the plan and execution. I shall not fidl to use my influence toward intrbdndng it into 
the classical schools of this State." 



2>. AFPLETON ife CO.'S PUBUOATIONB. 

Second Latin Book ; 

Comprising an Historical Latin Header, with Notes and Rules for 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a Complete Ana- 
lytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, inyolving the 
Construction, Analysis, and Beoonstruction of Latin Sentenceit 
By ALBERT BARENESS, A.M., Senior Master in the Ftoyideooe 
BQgh School 12mo, S62 pages. 

This work Is designed as a seqnel to the anthor^s " First lAtln Book." It comprises 
a complete analytical qrntax, exhibiting the essential stroctore of the Latin langnage, 
from its simplest to its most expanded and elaborate form. 

The arrangement of the lessons is deddedly philosophical, gradually progressiTe, 
and in strict accordance with the law of development of the human mind. Every new 
principle is stated in simple, clear, and accurate language, and illustrated by examples 
carefully selected iSrom the reading lessons, which the student is required to translate, 
analyze, and reconstruct He is also exercised in forming new Latin sentences on 
given models. This, while it gives variety and interest to what would otherwise be 
in the highest degree monotonous, completely fixes in the mind the subject of the 
lesson, both by analysis and synthesis. 

The caref ol study of this volume, on the plan recommended by the author, will 
greatly fitcHitate the pupils progress In the higher departments of the langoage. Such 
Is the testimony of the numerous institutions in which Harkness^s improved edition 
of Arnold has been introduced. 

From J. iu SpxircBB, D.D., UU6 JPrqfeKor cfLaMn in BurUnffton CMleg^ JST, J, 
**The present yolume appears to me to cany out excellently the system on which 
the late lamented Arnold based his educational works; and in the Selections for 
Beading, the Notes and Bules for Translating, the Exercises in Translating into Latin, 
the Analyses, &c., I think it admirably adapted to adyance the diligent student, not 
only rapidly, but soundly, in an acquaintance with the Latin langnage^" 
From Pnor. GAmmx, qfBrwon UMvtrtity, 
**The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the 
works now in use among teachers of I«tin in the schools of the United States, and for 
many of them it will undoubtedly form an advantageoua substitute." 
From Fbot. Loroour, (^Broton UMoeraiip, 
** It seems to me to cany on most successftilly the method pursued in the Ftrsi 
Book. Though briei; It is very comprehensive, and combines Judicious and skilAilly 
formed exercises with systematic instruction.** 

F^om J. J. OwxN, D.D., JProfeasor of the LcOin and Cfreek Lcrngtrngea cmd LUerc^ 
Pure in the Free Acctdem/y^ Nefvo York, 

"This Second Latin Book gives abundant eyldenoe of the author*s learning and 
tact to arrange, simplify, and make accessible to the youthftil mind the great and fixnda- 
mental principles of tiie Latin language. The book is worthy of a place in every 
dasslcal school, and I trost wHI have an extensive sale.** 

From Peof. Andkbson, qfL&wiaburg Uhivereity^ PennsyUanict, 

** A fiilthM use of the work would diminish the dradgery of the student*s earlier 
studios, and fodlitate his progress in his subsequent course. I wish the work a wide 
etroolation.** 



ul apflston dt oo;a fxtblioation& 
HABENESS'S LATIN OBAMMAB. 

ISmo, 855 paves. 

mhofQI^ this imA has been published onlT* a few weekfl, St is reeommeBded bj- 
id fntroduoed into a Isrgu number of Colleges and Classical Bohools^ anumg which, an 
MfeOowing: 

BOWDOHr CCIiLEOB, Branswiek, Me. 

BATES* COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. 

LEWI8T0N FAl JJ9 ACADEMY, Anboxn, Mei 

DOTEB HIGH SCHOOL, DoTer, ST. H. 

DABTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

KOBWICH UNTTEESITY, Vorwieh, Tt 

OLBNWOOD LADIES' SEMIKABY, Bntttebdro^ Yt 

AMHEB8T COLLEGE, Amherst, Msssl 

TUFTS COLLEGE, Medfixd, Msssl 

PHILLIPS* ACADEMY, Andover, Maa^ 

STATE KOBMAL SCHOOL, I^amiogham, Mass. 

HIGHLAND SCHOOL, Woroester, Msssl 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, ] 

PUBLIC HIGH UCHOOL, Springfield, 1 

BOXBUBY LATIN SCHOOL, Bozbnry, Msssl 

LAWBENCE ACADEMY, Gcoton, Mass. 

AUBUBNDALE FEMALE SEMINABY, Anbnndsle, Masn 

SFENCEB ACADEMY, Spencer, Msssl 

JAMAIC A PLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaloa Plain, Masai 

BBOWN UNTVEBSITY, ProTidence, B. L 

UNIYEBSITY GBAMMAB SCHOOi; Ptoytdence, B. L 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, ProTldence, B. L 

FBIENDS* BOABDING SCHOOL, Providence, B. L 

WABBEN HIGH SCHOOL, Wsnen, B. L 

PBOVIDENCE CONFEBENCE SEMINABY, Eaat Giesnwleh, B. L 

WESLEYAN UNIYEBSITY, Middletown, Ot. 

FBEE ACADEMY, Norwich, Ct 

NEW LONDON ACADEMY, New London, Ct 

YALE COLLEGE, New Haren, Ct 

BOCHESTEB UNIYEBSITY, Boohester, N. Y. 

MADISON UNIYEBSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 

NEW YOBK FBEE ACADEMY, New York. 

COBTLAND ACADEMY, Homer, N. Y. 

OSWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Qlnton, N. Y. 

HOBEBTS FBEE COLLEGE, Genera, N. Y. 

CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY, Canandaigoa, N. Y. 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, N. J. 

HAYEBFOBD COLLEGE, West Haverford, Fa. 

CLASSICAL AND MILITABY SCHOOL, Colombia, P» '- 

BHUBTLEFF COLLEGE, Upper Alton, IlL 

IOWA STATE UNIYEBSITY, Iowa City, Iowa. 

UNIYEBSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Michigaii. 



standard Classioel "W^oxiks. 

Arnold's First Crsek Boole,* on fhe Plan of the Fint Isttn 
Book. ISmo. 297iMgM, 160 

Arnold's Praetlesl Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition.* ISma 287 pages, 1 25 

Arnold's Second Part to the AlNiTe.* 12ma 248 
P^tes. 126 

Arnold's Greek Beading Book. Containing the Snh- 
■tanee of the Pzactloal Introdactlon to Greek Constrolug and a 
Treatlae on the Greek Particles ; also, Gopions Selections from 
Greek Authors, -with Critical and Explanatory English Kotes and 
a Lexicon. 12mo. 818 pages, 2 00 

Dr. Arnold^ Greek Courses have been careftUly rcTised, oonrected, 
and improved bv J. A. Spbxovx, DJ>., making them ar thorough, prao- 
tleal, and easy 4reek oouxse. 

Boise's Exercises In Greek Prose Composition. 

Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. By Jaxis 
B. Bonn, ProflMSor of Greek in University of Mifth t gan . 12mo. 
ISftpages, ^^ 

€liamplin»s flkort and Comprelienslve Greek 

Grammar. By J. T. Champlik, Professor of Greek and Latin 
in WaterviUe College. 12mo. 208pageS| . . . .126 

First Iiessons In Greek;* w* *^« Beginner's Companion- 
Book to Hadleys Grammar. By Jam» Mobbw Whttoh, rector 
of Hopkins Grammar Behool, Hew Haven, Ct (Recently pub- 
lished.) 12mo, "^^ 

Hadleys Greek Grammar,* for S^^^ «*,f <»»^^^y 
Jams HADWT,Profbssor in Tale OoHege. (Recently pubHahedO 

12mo. 8«6pageB, ^ ^^ 

Herodotns, Selections From; Comprising matoly such 
portions as give a Connected History of the East, to the Fall of 
Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great By Hmmas M. 
JoHNBOK, D.D., ProlbsBor of Philosophy and BngUsh Literature 
in IMckinson College. 12mo. 186 pages, . . .120 

Kuliner»s Greek Grammar. Translated by FrofeasorB 
BDWAEuaandTATLOB. Largel2mo. <20pages, . .2 00 



Standeurd Classical 'Works* 

Kendrlck's Greek Ollendorfi;^ Being a Frogreadye Ex- 
hibition of the Principles of the Greelc Grammar. By Asabsl C 
KsNBRiOK, Professor of Greek Language in the Uniyersity of 
Bochester. 12mo. 871 pages, 1 60 

Plato's Apologrr and €rlto.« With Notes by W. S. Ttlsb, 
Grayes Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. 180 
pages, 1 85 

Xenoplioii's Memorabilia of Socrates. With Notes . 
and Introduction by B. D. C. Bobbdib, Professor of Language in 
Middlebury College. 12mo. 421 pages, . . . 1 50 

Xenoplioil's Analmsls. With Explanatory Notes for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By Jaxxb B. Boibx, Proltoior of Greek 
in the Uniyersity of Michigan. 12mo. 898 pages, . . 1 50 

Soplioeles) tEdlpuB TFranniiii. With Notes for fhe Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By Howard Cbosbt, Professor of Greek 
in the Uniyersity of New York. 12mo. 188 pages, . . 1 25 

Hebrew and Syriac. 

OesenliW Hebreur Grammar* Seyenteenth Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, by Dr. E. Bodxgsb. Transited by T. 
J. COK^-MT, Professor of Hebrew in Bochester Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 8yo. 861 pages, 8 50 

ITliIemann'B Syriac Grammar* Translated from the Ger- 
man. By Ehooh HuTOHnraoN. With a Course of Exerdses in 
Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomaihy and brief Lexicon prepared 
by tho Translator. 8yo. 867 pages, 4 00 



44S A 445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

PUBLISH XrPWASDS OT 

300 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Indnding the departments of English, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriao ; of which a complete 

■l^esoriptive Catalognie 
Will be 8Mit frtt qf postage, to tAoss applying for it. 

A single eopy for ecedmina^jon^ of any of fhe works marked fhna*, 
will be transmitted by mail, postage prepaid, to any TMtcher remitting 
one-half of its price. Any of the others will be sent by mail, pottage 
prepaid, npon receipt of Ml retail price. 
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